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TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 


SUPPLEMENT TO OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 
(No. 3.) 

ll ;f or Ti U, °P In this form will be obtains!.! 

l Srt,o P . rn ' r? ? after the close of each financial year from the Secretary, 
Minister s Deportment, Canberra, Australian CSjifta'. Territory.) r 


PART I. 


-EVENTS OF NOTE SINCE PUBLICATION OF LAST 
SUPPLEMENT.* 

(«) ADMINISTRATIVE HEAD-QUARTERS. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government, to investigate and report upon the selection of a now 
site tor the Administrative head-quarters of the Territory Jvas 
received consideration by the Commonwealth Government. A final 
-election of a site has been deferred until a survey of the possibilities 
of amalgamation of the Administrations of the Territories of Papua 
and New Guinea, has been completed. ' 

(b) AIR MAIL SERVICE. 

,i wtekly air mail service, optfeted by W. K. Carpenter & Co., 

. ** ajl f* subsidized by the Commonwealth Government was 

S^o’ . 1 " I938 > h-tveen Sydney and Rabin!.’ The 

Xdes cels I°'n ra K d * fonr-engmed De Havilland airliners, 
ffiWn pL Brisbane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Cairns, 
U n „,, n’ w„ halamaiia and Rabaul. The Right 

t "• V Hughes, K.C., then Minister in Charge of 

e viee, 1 iiT’Maw SJ3P** G, " nea in thv initin! «%ht. of the 


^o?I-laS<.«' P^nt'to a.e OJfeW Bnnibooi have bemissued :~ 

U ' nS 8t “ M8Ucal i "“ 1 ™ >» 

year~ 193^4937”^ • urther Iu,v,nnat|o,1 > Btafctetfea, in rerpeet of the 
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Si,. 


(c) VULCANOLOGICA'L STATION. 

/a view to warnings of any recurrence of v olean 
-?n<^Babaut being given sufficiently in advance to permit of measures 
eing taker for the safety of the inhabitants the Commonwealth 
Government has decided that a Vulcanological Observatory’ should 
be established at Rabaul. Arrangements are being made bo obtain 
the neceesar, instruments and equipment, and also for the appoint¬ 
ment of an officer to take charge of the Observatory. 


(d) ROAD—COAST TO GOLD-FIELDS. 

Approval has been given for the construction of a road from 
Salamaua to Wau in the gold-fields area of the District of Morobe, 
Surveys are at present proceeding with a view to the selection of 
the most suitable route which could be followed. To finance the - 
construction of the road the Administrator has been authorized to 
borrow moneys not exceeding in the aggregate t he sum of £150,000, 
under such terms and conditions as are approved by the Treasurer 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
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PART II.—STATISTICS. 

STATISTICS 1937-38. 

(1) Population. 

(a) ( NonJndige'nous ). 


<§L 


Nationality. 

American .. 


Austrian . . 


Belgian 


British 


Chinese 


Czechoslovakian 


Danish 


Dutch 


Finnish 


French 


*ennan . . 


3reek 


Hungarian 


Italian 


fftpanes o 


Norwegian 


Polish 


Portuguese 


Russian 


Spanish 


iwedish 


!wies 


)t-hers 


Totals 



Estimated Population a* at 30th June, 
1938. 


Males. 

Female®. 

Persons. 

92 

57 

149 

20 

2 

22 

4 

1 

5 

2,343 

1,129 

3,472 

1,200 

m 

1,737 

12 

3 

15 

1 

1 

2 

94 

60 

154 

10 

1 

11 

17 

18 

35 

308 

165 

473 


1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

34 

14 

48 

35 

3 

38 

3 


3 

17 

5 

22 

2 

, , 

2 

4 

4 

8 

1 


l 

11 


11 

7 

2 

9 

35 

28 

63 

4,251 

2,032 

6,283 


otr.-—T his table does not include aboriginal natives of other Pacific Island*. 
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The following table shows the value of imports dining the years 
I03k~37 and 1937-38 according to their general classification :— 


Claes. 

1930-37. 

1937-38. 

I. Foodstuffs of animal origin, ex¬ 
cluding living animals 

£ 

142,943 

£ 

157,391 

II. Foodstuffs of vegetable origin; 
non-alcoholic beverages, and 
substances used in making 

186,732 

190,657 

III. Spirituous and alcoholic liquors .. 

50,550 

52,385 

IV. Tobacco and preparations thereof 

59,045 

58,155 

V. Live animals ... .. 

1,870 

1,843 

VI. Animal substances (mainly un¬ 
man ufactured), not foodstuffs . . 

1,227 

1161 

VII. Vegetable substances and fibres . . 

3,539 

4,191 

VIII. Apparel, textiles and manufactured 
fibres— 

(a) apparel 

42,427 

47,254 

• ( b ) textiles 

62,869 

97,368 

(c) yarns and unmanufactured 
fibres 

47,627 

37,968 

IX. Oils, fats and waxes 

56,982 

72,080 

X. Paints and varnishes 

14,422 

11,044 

XI. Stones and minerals including ores 
and concentrates 

14,039 

16,030 

XII. Metals and metal manufactures, and 
machinery— 

(a) machines and machinery., 

143,328 

372,729 

(6) metals and metal manu¬ 
factures, other than 

A 


machinery .. 

287,888 

i 

263,262 
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(6) Imports —continued. 


<SL 


Class. 

193M7, 

! 

1937-38. 

XI11. Rubber and leather, and mama- 

£ 

£ 

factures thereof, and substitutes 
therefor— 

(a) rubber and rubber manu- 



factures 

7,22fi 

6,747 

(b) leather and leather manu¬ 
factures and substitutes 



therefor 

6,584 

8,916 

XIV*. Wood and wicker, raw and manu¬ 



factured 

28,860 

33,565 

XV. Earthenware, cement, china, glass 



and stoneware 

17,113 

14,251 

XVI. 3?aper and stationery .. 

XVII. Jewellery, time pieces and fancy 

22,917 

24,026 

goods .. .. 

11,282 

21,328 

XVIII. Optical, surgical and scientific 

18,610 

21,377 

instruments . . 

XIX. Drags, chemicals and fertilizers .. 

44,907 

46,878 

XX. Miscellaneous 

38,636 

50,561 

Total . 

1,311,623 

1,610,967 

XXI. Specie ~ 

80,400 

31,500 













• (ft) Imports —continued. 

The following table shows the values and countries of origin ol 
the imports into the Territory during the years 1938-37 and 
1937-38 :— 


t 


Country. 

i 

l 

j 1936-97. 

1P37-38, 


£ 

£ 

Australia 

539.679 

573,023 

V nited Kingdom 

148,551 

159,215 

Canada 

13,883 

14,019 

New Zealand 

4,739 

2,010 

Other British . 

04,868 

48,291 

United States of America 

215,223 

434,129 

Germany 

63,084 

70,886 

France 

2,955 

3,875 

China 

57,705 

67,165 

Japan 

73,747 

98,585 

Dutch East Indies 

17,879 

17,208 

Other 

109,310 

108,854 

Uruguay 


13,107 

Total (exclusive of specie) 

1,311,623 

1,610,967 
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(c) Exports . 

quantities and values of exports during 1937-38 were as 
follow :— 


1937 - 38 . 


Article. 



Value. 


Copra 

Shell (marine) 

Trepang 
Ivory nuts 
Desiccated coco-nut 
Copra refuse 
Cocoa beans 
Coffee beans 
Cpco-nuts 
Peanuts 
Rubber 
Gold 
Silver 
Platinum 
Tortoise shell 
Timber (logs) 

Timber (sawn) 

Other produce 

Australian coinage* 


tons 


847,734 

12,478 

2,250 

m 

73,423 

ii759 

4,475 

1,025 

882 

84 

242 

2,028,980 

oor, 


2,980,360 
14,809 

2,99m 169 


__ 

' Returned to Australia on account of introduction of Territorial coinage. 
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, (c) Export* —continued. 

The following table shows the value of exports from t] 
to various countries during the years 1936-1937 and 
(excluding Australian coinage repatriated): 


Country. 


Australia . • • 

Caroline Islands 
Chimt 
Denmark 

European Ports (not classified) 

Fiance 

Germany 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 

Holland 

Japan 

Mexico 

New Zealand .. 

Philippine Islands 

Spain 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 
United States of America 


1936 - 37 . 


£ 

2,328,627 

3,445 

169,566 

257,462 

95,991 

9*1,787 

.10,027 

95,355 

6,523 

720 


289,210 

40,350 

3,389,072 


<SL 


3 Territory 
1937-1938 


1937-38. 


£ 

2/238,505 

1,380 

2,528 

352,958 

16,480 

75,124 

480 

32,130 

8,620 

33,075 

620 

18,492 

27,623 

172,355 


2,980,370 

















(c) Export* —continued. 


ta i b, l sh0 r s countries to which the various articles were' expo* 
ig (exemcUng Australian coinage repatriated):— 


-(si. 


Country, 


Australia. . 

Carolina Islands 
China 
European Ports (not 
classified) 

France .. 
Germany.. 

Gilbert and Ellice 
islands 
Holland . . 

Japan 
Mexico „ . 
Philippine Islands 
►Spain 

Sweden .. 

United Kingdom 


Copra. 

Shell. 

Trepang. 

All other 
Exports. 

Total. 

Tods 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10,028 

120 

115,322 
1,380 

92 

7,130 


** 

2,116,053* 

2,238,505 

1,380 



2 

155 

30 ‘ 

2,250 

I2:s 

2,528 

30,687 

352,901 





57 

352,958 

16.480 

75,124 

1,433 

6.506 

16,480 

74,819 

3 

233 



72 

2,794 






480 

480 

32,130 


# 



32,130 

8,620 

33,075 

368 

4.232 

m 

4.340 



48 

2,800 

32,200 





875 

1,608 


8 

620 




620 

18,492 


. . 




18,492 

2,402 

27,623 






27,623 

172,355 

14,970 

172,155 





200 

73,716 

847,734 

161 

12,478 

30 

2,ir>0 

2,117,908 

2,980,370 


Includes gold to the value of £2,028.080. 
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'T 

1 
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8i1>‘8 

6Z.9*£ 

690*9 

6S6*8 


paiJj*Bo -jqSroA 

Cf9‘99[ 

£99*801 

S9f‘i8 

698*89 

881*86 

<n 

p9TJJ«3 ;qSlGAl *S[rej.£ 

m ( t\ 

ofrs'oi 


f60‘6 

9£G£ 

*°N 

r«m 

Lltfl 

009 

081 

TLI 

I£ 


** 3ui£ed uoj£ 

Ltt'Z I 

086*91 

£9t*SI 

8S6*S 

£08*7 

‘°N 








—paiireo siafuias3T?j 


LZ& t §ZZ < \ 

S98‘9<:*3 

ZtL‘ZZS 

819*081' 


Gl&Wnn o^mixTaddy 

strsi 

tZL'Sl 

L£t‘Il 

901*01 

£9 6*9 

'°N 

UMO^ SJTlOjq 

£69*81 

188*81 

818*61 

996*8 

8Sr‘9 

m 

%uo pai.u'Pv? 

9 

9 

n 

91 

6 

‘°K 







spunoiQ 

iouaSjsuzgr inamtU9AOf} 

61 

9 

f 

8 

I 

'°N 

aqqpj 

IZ 

SI 

8 

8 

8 

°N 

• ^uamiLiGAO^) 







-SGUIOJpOJQV 

ie 

& 

S£ 

08 

08 

'°N 

eiGGHifug puncxii) posusoiq 

fS 

ie 

66 

IS 

81 

*°N 
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St 

g 

Z 

I 

I 

*<>N 








—s^cfij pasiiaoiq 

Of 

98 

n 

n 

81 

'ON 


ot 

SI 

6 

L 

c 

’ON 

SiouAiQ pjsrjaxry paj0^si8a^j 


*9861 

mi 

$861 

oS6t 



*8861 







'sniif H4pg 






‘ s JB[nor}js c j ^ 

%Y 

" 

-J9qmaa3<i jsig paptia 




'noi&yiay ( g ) 


















164*531 

310*048 

46riss 

§28*618 

oie'sss 

I6l‘9TS 

413*101 

no f 4Qt 

043*168 
9H“>08 
m 4 T 93 
489*193 
96I‘9 V 6S 
§61*885 
848*192 




OST 
193*8 
018*0 
5 46‘6 
980*31 
832*9 
891*8 


iU^JO 

Xj|'4fESAi 

-com 

-moQ 

UI05J 


•3miaA3U CJOIJ %9W AOXL 3ITlJ|pa9SlX5 ‘ p3}STHJlpC9 puHJ , 


090*33 

000 l l 
468* £'3 

sersx 

08848 
448* 9 
Stl*3 
819 
856*£S 


245*3 

088*8 

192*9 

uf9 

616*9 

869*4 

381*4 

450*01 

tS§‘GI 

495*4 

268*6 

555*81 

4908 

SI 


’spcni 

u-bc^i 

oiojj; 


8I9'§05 

Sll‘091 

164*531 

041*498 

418*818 

495* 138 

901*382 

848*863 

218*958 

405*448 

402* 188 

061*083 

166*312 

306*053 

9X8*882 

181*052 

995*195 


■}wux 

GOl} 

-tjsrtitpg 

SAl'^K 

ouojj; 


899 

610*8 

518*9 

5109 

601*4 

301*21 

830*6 

93 ru 

fI6‘0i 
853*8 
360*5 
888*91 
538* 5 


*p<m£ 
•genua 331 UX 
0013 
-■Bov.pa 
SAiirs 


-A3H 

UIOJJ 


•9iniipn9<Jx3 


868'908 

040* m 

036 6 If 
141*888 
458088 
416*123 
340*908 
1 83*065 
819*688 
§96 088 
I8S’t98 
809*283 
§T0‘652 
944*213 
114*813 
983*653 
908*453 


000*8 

000*01 

000*01 

000*01 

OOO’OI 

000*01 


000‘ci 


anuaAa'Si 


igiuapij 


•«prei*) 

9\qv 

-13AO*m 

-uok 


000 33 

000*4 

000*01 
565*1 X 
411*62 
000‘3 
0003 
836*83 


f IS* 18 
648*08 
013*41 
600* 85 
444*88 
f§6‘14 
328 4 X6 
114‘TOI 
006*46 
666*801 
844*99 
61638 
811*13 
861*85 
S26‘23 



’S33GCA 
-PV pa* 
susoi 


88-4861 
48-986£ 
98-8861 
88-186l 
tS-8861 
88-3861 
28-1861 
12-0861 
08-6361 
63' 8361 

§3-4361 

43-9361 

93-8361 

82-1261 

12-8361 

83-2261 

23-1361 


iV9\ 

|o vsv\o 

^ n*a 

d\\qn& 


'soaxnog pjtus^xgr 
uioij g^diaaaxi 


JB»A 

pjijaguij 


aoMVKij: onanj ( 9 ) 
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(7) Agriculture. 


plantations 
ifantations., 
Area under cultivation 
Principal crops— 

Coco-nuts 
Cocoa .. 

Rubber .. 

Native Foods 
Coffee .. 

Cocoa .. 

Kapok . . 


§L 


464 

200,768 hectares. 
101,265 hectares. 

97,113 hectares. 
1,053 hectares. 
1,080 hectares. 
763 hectares. 
621 hectares. 
376 hectares. 
274 hectares. 


(8) Meteorological. 

Rainfall averages to the 31st ’December, 1937, and the rainfall 
for the year ended 31st December, 1937, were as follow :— 


Locality, 

Average Ralnf&Jl. 

1U )»fn l tor 
yenr e ictef! 
Slat D«c*ni- 
b«r, 1937.. 

Gas mat a 

Average for 20 years 244.53 inches .. 

Inches. 

267.73 

K.avieng 

Average for 20 years 120.34 inches . . 

116.04 

Kieta 

Average for 21 years 119.19 inches . . 

95.72 

Madang 

Average for 20 years 140.11 inches .. 

119.10 

Manus 

Average for 20 years 150.60 inches .. 

143.19 

Namatanai .. 

Average for 20 years 136.90 inches .. 

143.43 

Rabaul 

Average for 24 years 88.75 inches 

98.90 

Sattelberg, . . 

Average for 13 years 176.55 inches .. 

(«) 

Talasea 

Average for 20 years 172.24 inches 

200.40 

Wewak 

Average for 9 years 88.11 inches 

97.10 


(a) Figures incomplete for 1937. 


L. F, Johnston, Commonwealth Government Printer, Canberra. 
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JMENT TO OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 


STATISTICS 1936-30. 

(Korn*—Up to date statistic.- in this form 'will be obtainable as soon as 
practicable after tlie dose of each financial year from the Secretary, Prime- 
Minister's Department, Canberra, Federal Capital Territory.) 


(i) population. 

(a) (Non-Indicenous). 



Estimated Population as at 30th June, 

Nationality. 


1930. 


• Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

American .. 

87 

59 

146 

Austrian . . 

19 

2 

21 

Belgian 

3 


3 

British 

2,340 

986 

3,332 

Chinese 

1,097 

426 

1,523 

Czechoslovakian 

11 

3 

14 

Danish 


1 

l 

Dutch 

89 

64 

153 

Esthonian 

1 


1 

Finnish 

10 

3 

11 

French 

14 

16 

30 

German 

304 

173 

477 

Greek 


1 

1 

Hungarian 

1 


1 

Italian 

31 

* 4 

35 

Japanese 

42 

6 

48 

Norwegian 

2 


2 

Polish 

16 

5 

21 

Portuguese 

2 


• 2 * 

Russian 

4 

“ 3 

7 

| Swedish . . 

12 

1 

18 

L Spanish 

1 


l 

I Swiss . . . . 

4 

4 

ft 

■ Other 

19 

n 

30 

Totals 

4.115 

1,766 

5,881 


Note.—T his table does not include aboriginal natives of other Pacific Islands. 
3505/82. 
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(/>) (Native). 


t y of Enumerated Native Population m at 30 th June, 1036. 
(Inclusive of Indentured Labourers). 


District. 

.Wales. 

Females. 

Persons. 

K iota 

23,678 

20,135 

43,8 J 3 

Mudftng . . 

37,6(11 

32,712 

70.403 

Manus . . .. . . 

S,(>*0 

(>,800 

14,0.10 

Mnrobo 

70,302 

00,604 

130.006 

Now Britain 

53,434 

43.242 

06,676 

Now Ireland 

24,711 

18,400 

43, Ml 

Sepik . , 

62,417 

47,705 

100,122 

Totals . . .. . 

270,352 

220.688 

500.040 


( 2 ) tNIiKN'TlJHRD LABOUR STATIOTICS, 1035-30. 


District. 

Number 
under 
contract 
1st July, 
1935. 

X umber 
signed on 
during 
year 

1 

Ntm> her 
paid off 
during 
year 

1 UO. 

Deaths 

1035-8W. 

Number 

under 

contract 

US fit 

mh June, 
10 JO. 

Kiota .. 

2,354 

1,1 02 

849 

44 

2,684 

Mach, rig 

3,556 

2,237 

1,384 

34 

3,586 

Manus 

1,319 

446 

441 

7 

1,377 

Morobo 

11,695 

4,826 

4,243 

314 

13,121 

New Britain 

8,824 

5,15* 

4,6,87 

144 

9,688 

New Ireland 

5,351 

1,556 

2,112 

51 

5,323 

Sepik 

1,051 

2,295 

577 

10 

1,137 


34,150 

17,674 

14.293 


36,916 

Add (a) 

*. 

., 



11 

Had net (b) 

157 


*157 




33,003 

17,674 

51.'(;;(» 

604 

36,927 


Noth.— (a) Includes contracts executed prior to 30th June, 1030, hut not 
recorded in District of employment until subsequent to that date. M Includes 
contracts terminated prior to 30th June, 1935, hut ’which had not been recorded 
in District of employiiaent on that date. 
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(3) COMMERCE. 

(a) JSxTUENAL ThaDK. 
trade of the Territory for 


<SL 


The external trade of the Territory for the year 1035-36, 
excluding importations of specie, amounted to £3,846,039. The 


dune, 1936, were as follow : — 

j ;g | j ||| 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 


£ . 

£ 

Imports 

981,404 

1,290,788 

Exports 

2,340,824 

2,573,251 

Total 

3,289,028 

3,861,039 

Excess of exports 

.1,392,220 

.1,282,463 


(6) Imports. 

The following table shows the value of imports for the years 
1934-35 and 1935 -36. Values are based on the ad valorem 
basis :— 


Class. 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 


£ 

£ 

I. Foodstuffs of animal origin, ex¬ 



cluding living animals 

94,417 

127,110 

II. Foodstuffs of vegetable origin ; 



non-alcoholic beverages, and 



substances used in making 

121,140 

159,287 

Iir. Spirituous and alcoholic liquors . . 

44,215 

50,665 

IV. Tobacco and preparations thereof 

38,777 

53,213 

V. Live animals . . 

1,630 

1,017 

VI. Animal substances (mainly un¬ 



manufactured). not foodstuffs .. 

223 

636 

VII. Vegetable substances and fibres . . 

2,355 

3,881 

3595 /aa_ •> 
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w Jr. •/ 1 

^ (b) iMyoiiTB^conlt«v 

*</. 


Cite. 

1934-35. 

! 1935-30. 

VIM. Apparel, textiles and manufactured 
fibres— 


j 

(a) apparel 

39,376 

41,444 

\b) textiles 

10,850 

84,112 

(e) yarns and unmanufactured 

fibres 

28,435 

45,536 

IX. < bis, tats and waxes 

11,374 

72,056 

X. 1’aints and varnishes 

XI. 8tones and minerals including ores 

10,472 

13,500 

ami concentrates 

X 11. Metals and metal numu fact u res, and 
machinery— 

8,741. 

. 12,291 

(a) machines and. machinery.. 
(/>) metals and. metal manu¬ 
factures, other than 
machinery . „ 

XIIT. Kublxu’ and leather, and ruanu 
factures thereof, and substitutes 
thornier- 

(h) rubber and rubber manu¬ 

130,430 

158,507 

181,770 

207,410 

factures 

(b) leather and leather manu¬ 
factures and substitutes 

6,183 

6,653 

therefor 

XIV. Wood and wicker, raw and manu¬ 

5,845 

8,569 

factured .. .. . . ! 

XV. Earthenware, cement, china, glass j 

13,650 

26,270 

and stoneware 

18/236 

13,897 

XVI. Paper and stationery .. . , 

XVII, Jewellery, time pieces and fancy 

16 777 

23,583 

goods .. .. 

XVIII. Optical, surgical and scientific 

11,014 

12,764 

instruments 

17.521 

22,019 

XIX. Drugs, chemicals and fertilizers . . 

30,905 

38,716 

XX. Miscellaneous .. 

35,035 

45,051 

Total . . .. 

048,404 

i ,200,788 

XXI. Specie 

t,589 

133,60) 
















: 
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( b) J m poets *—contin ued , 

Tho following table shows the values and countries of origin of 
the imports into tho Territory during the years 3934 ; -85 ami 
1935 36 : - 


Country. 

nm-w. 

1935-36. 




£ 

£ 

Australia 



428,720 

542,052 

Canada 



0,656 

0,762 

China 



40,244 

40.553 

Dutch East indies 



13,217 

18,403 

h Vance 



3,044 

5,682 

■enuany 



47,218 

54,441 

♦'/apan 



42,757 

76,080 

a ; ow Zealand . . 



2,340 

6,085 

1/nited Kingdom 



130,527 

184,82! 

Other British 




46,080 

United States of America 



135,209 

204,608 

Other .. 

•• 


07,482 

03,321 

Total (exclusive of Specie) 


048,404. 

1,290,788 
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(c) Expobts. 

The quantities and values of the articles exported from the 
Territory during the year ended 30th June, Ift'Ki, were — 

Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Tons. 

£ 

Copra 


66,084 

761,309 

Shell .. 


297 

24,570 

T re pang 


67 

5,92 5 

Ivory Nuts 


69 

552 

Desiccated Coco-nut- .. 


.1,647 

65,880 

Copra refuse *. 


557 

5,013 

Green coconuts 

, . f . 

198 

594 

Cocoa 


127 

3,810 

Coffee . . .. 


I l 

880 

1 Vaunts 


35 

i \) m 

653 

Gaiip Nuts 


1 

2 

Chillies 


56 

2 

Tortoise shell 


69 

103 

Timber 


(logs) 

360 



07.8. 


Gold 


302,619 

1,704,498 

Total Value 


i 

2,573,251 
















MINIS?*,, 
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(c) Exi'ORTB— continued. 

The following table show* the value of exports from the Territory 
to various countries during the years 11)34-4*5 and 1035-36 


Country, 


Australia 
China 
‘Denmark 
Ipropean Ports (not classified) 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Spain 
Sweden 

United Kingdom 
United .States of America 


Total .. 


1934-3f>. 

1035-30. 

£ 

■ £ . 

2,000,162 

1,950,240 

5,914 

5.599 


45,050 

7,923 

90,321 

32,340 

44,951 

45,941 

<>8,201 

80,641 

52,578 

9,830 

12,035 

o,982 


10,987 



520 

15,703 



9,498 

116,183 

204,2.13 

v 

5 

2,340,624 

2,257.251 






















(c) KxrpBTS— continued* 

The following table shows the countries to which the various articles were exported 
hiring the year 1935-36 :— 


(St 

d kJ-Lj 




i Copra. 

V: 

Shell. 

itt'che-de-mer. 

j All Other 
j Lxnorts. 

Total. 

/kJi h' Wi&i £ 


Tons, 


PoM>., 

£. 

Tens. 

£; 

k 

£. 

- 


: 

159, too 

155 

13,050 

j| C-: 


1 1.777,790* 

1,950,240 

Clima 






67 

5,025 j 

i 

574 

5,599 

Denmark 

European Ports (not 

3,8-6 

43,680 | 


- 


1,350 

45,030 

classified) 

- •■* - 

7,995 

90,249 





72 

90,321 

France 


3,767 

43,007 




• • i 

1.944 

44.951 

Germany.. 


•$,604 

98,229 

„ 

. * 



32 

98,261 

Italy 

Japan 


4,003 

52,551 




. C 

27 

52,57$ 


58 

662 

140 

11,340 



33 

12,035 

Xevv Zealand 








520 

520 

United Kingdom 
United States 
America 

of 

23,i27 

264*033 

2 

180 



5 

264,213 

5 

Sweden .. 

» 


832 

9,498 






9,498 

Totals 


66,684 

761.309 

297 

24,570 

67 

:VJ 

5,025 

1,782,347 j 

2,573,251 


% 


Inriu.les gold to the vahi£ of £1.701.408. 











































(4) MIXING. 

at CD Value of Billion Production of Morgue Goldfield during Australian 
Mandate (r.js.> from 9th May, 1921). 
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Period. 

Pith. Ounces. 


Value. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold £A 

! Silver i 

.. 

Prior to 31si December, 1926 

23,000 

11,000' 

100,000 

1,500 

303,500 

1st Januarv. 1927, to 39th June, 
1928 

. ! 

100,365 ; 

92,640 

426,552 

10,191 

436.743 

A'ear ended - 
30th June, 1929 

44,277 

34.500 

188,176 

2,587 

190,763 

30th .Tune, 1930 -• 

30,254 

22,800 

128,560 

1,710 

430.290 

30th June , 1931 . 

29.858 

19,800 

154.046 

1.485 

155.533 

30th June, 1932 

63,485 

36.000 

434.352 

2.710 

437,062 

30th June, 1933 

123.913 

54.150 

925.899 

5,690 

931.589 

30th June, 1934 

164.381 

78,636 

1,345,802 

7,969 

1,353,771 

30th June, 1935 

195,602 

i 86,876 

1,730,64* 

12.729 

1.745,373 

30th June. 1936 

189,527 

94,274 

1,657,979 

; 11.917 

1,669,896 

Total 

962,662 

* 530.676 

7,092,030 

j 58,488 

7,150,518 




























Particulars. 


ounds 


Registered Aircraft Owners 
Registered Aircraft 
Licensed Pilots — 

Private 

Commercial 

Licensed Ground Engineers. 
Aerodrome*-— 

Government 

Public 

Government Emergency Gr< 
Flights earned out 
Hours flown 
Approximate mileage 
Passengers carried— 

Paying 
Non-paying 
Total 

Mails, weight carried 
Goods* weight carried 
Accidents— 

Persons killed .. 

Persons injured 


(5) AVIATION. 


Year ended 31st December — 


-<SL 


i 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

j 1035. 

No. 

5 

7 

9 

12 

No. 

13 

IS 

24 

36 

No. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

No. 

13 

21 

29 

31 

No. 

30 

30 

43 

43 

No. 

3 ! 

3 

3 

12 

No. 

I 

3 

4 

5 

No. 

o 

15 

14 

6 

No. 

5,428 

8,965 

12,313 

18.381 

No. 

5,054 

10,105 

11,447 

15,7-4 

Miles 

j 480,578 

822,742 

926,852 i 

1,329,227 

So. 

4,904 

8,923 

12,407 ' 

15,936 

So. 

41 

171 

180 

000 

No. i 

4,045 

9,094 

12,647 

[ 16,530 

lb. I 

23,188 

78,369 

87.465 

108,654 

tons ! 

3,929 

6,059 

7,679 

8,478 

; 

No. i 

1 

1 

2 i 

} 

No. j 

1 


5 



rj£> 
























m PUBLIC? FINANCE. 



Public 

Financial I ‘ A \ 
Year. 


11 ) 21-22 

1922 - 23 

1923- 24 

1925-20 

1927- 2* 

1928- 29 
5 929-30 
1030-31 

1931 - 32 

1932- 3:3 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 


239)25 

23,405 

- 

52.019 

00,775 

103.999 

07,900 

101.741 

91.522 

71.984 
55,777 

47,210 


Receipts from 
External Source?. 

Internal Receipts. 

Loans 

Nwi- 

ix-cover- 


Native 

K-duea* 

and Ad¬ 
vances. 

ablc 

Grants. 

Revenue. 

tion 

Trust 

Fund. 



257.500 

5,325 


10,000 

259.280 

10,358 

28.925 


248,744 

5,092 

2.000 


242.775 

8.253 

2.fX50 

10*000 

259,018 

10.914 

251,42 7 

lO.OGC 

282.605 

11,426 



304,581 

9,925 

40,000 

i 0.000 

.350,968 

12,402 


10,000 

339.643 

7,109 

7,000 

5.000 

290,234 

6,045 



306.072 

6,315 

22.000 


' 

8,019 



350,357 

008 t 



388.171 

! 

! “ 


419.920 

! 

; 


Expcmliturc. 




From 

ltev* 

enues. 

From 

Native 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Trust 

Fund. 

From 

Loan 

Funds. 

From 
(;om- 
mon¬ 
wealth 
Grant. 

26)1,500 

• 12 



250.431 

8.067 



253,316 

18,955 

23.925 


250.902 

9.892 

843 


242,991 

7.567 

2.412 

. 

2S0.100 

10.854 

0.877 

0.225 

331.207 

20,057 

: 37,880 

12.036 

377,507 ’ 

! 7.432 

12,103 

0.972 

356.312 

7,098 

27,897 

9,310 

293,378 

6.940 

7,000 

8.864 

282,405 

6.414 



321,567 

6.261 

22,000 


[ 348,817 

5.380 



307.470 

2,572 



425,794 

* 




Total. 


Fund exhausted : expenditure sow met from Rove 


201,578 

258,4 - 

296.190 

261,637 

261.433 

304.146 

391,270 

107,014 

401.217 

81(5,191 

288,949 

3 49 82 

354,197 

370.042 

425,794 


































. -a 
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(7) AGRICULTURE. 


Number of plantation 



439 

Area of plantations 

. . 

.. 

196,017 hectares. 

Area under cultivation 



96,748 hectares. 

Principal crops— 
Coco-nuts 



92,767 hectares. 

Cocoa ,. 



883 hectares. 

Native Foods 

t . 


617 hectares. 

Coffee ., 



.. 604 hectares. 

Kapok .. 



.. 322 hectares. 


(8) METEOROLOGICAL. 


Rainfall averages to the 31st December, 1935, and 
for the year ended 31st December, 1936, vrere as follow 

the rainfall 

1 

i 

Locality. 

Average Rainfall. 

i 

Rainfall for 
year ended 
31 hI. Decem¬ 
ber, 1#35. 

Gasmata 

Average for 18 years 243.51 inches .. 

Inches. 

269.66 

Kavieng 

Average for 18 years 118.99 inches .. 

99.62 

Kieta 

Average for 19 years 124.72 inches .. 

78.74 

Madang 

Average for 18 years 140.54 inches .. 

153.28 

Manus 

Average for 18 years 139.63 inches .. 

122.75 

Namatanai ,. 

Average for 18 years 141.77 inches .. 

168.42 

Rabaul 

Average for 22 years 87.31 inches ., 

108.52 

Satfcelberg .. 

Average for 12 years 175.49 inches .. 

189.33 

T&l&sea 

Avei*age for 18 years J72.09 inches ,. 

165.25 

“VVewak 

i 

Average for 7 years 86.18 inches .. 

99 49 


L. F. Johnston, Commonwealth Government Printer, Canberra. 




















'PPLEMENT TO OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 



(Notjb. .Up-to-date information and statistics in this form will be Obtainable 

as soon as practicable after the dose of each financial year from the Secretary, 
Prime Minister's Department, Canberra, Federal Capital Territory.' 

PART I —EVENTS OF NOTE SINCE PUBLICATION OF OFFICIAL 
HANDBOOK. 

(a) VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 

Serious volcanic disturbances took place at Rabaul, the capital of 
the Mandated Territory of New' Guinea, on :29th May, 1937, and the 
following days. 

Vulcan Island, in Rabaul Harbour, erupted at 4 p.ra. on Saturday, 
29th May, emitting dense volumes of smoke and covering Rabaul 
with volcanic dust. The European, Asiatic and native population 
of Rabaul was evacuated to Kokopo about 20 miles away. The 
population of the area comprised about 700 Europeans, 1,000 
Asiatics and 8,000 natives. The geographical situation of Rabaul 
in relation to the active volcanoes prevented exit from the town by 
land or by way of the Rabaul Harbour, and waterfront. It there¬ 
fore became necessary to concentrate the refugees at Namanula, 
which overlooks the town, and is reached by a narrow winding road. 
From this point, the population was transferred by means of the 
vessels Mardoro and Golden Bear and small craft to Kokopo. 

The evacuation was completed by 30th May, from which time 
only about twenty men remained in Rabaul, standing by mainly to 
keep the people transferred to Kokopo supplied, by sea, with what 
food coukl be secured from Rabaul. 

The evacuation was carried out without loss of life. Both 
volcanoes continued active until the morning of 3rd June. Heavy 
deposits of pumice dust and mud fell on Rabaul, breaking countless 
trees and blocking streets, which became quagmires^ 

The harbour became impassable ow ing to a thick layer of floating 
pumice. Most of the buildings in Rabaul were unharmed struc¬ 
turally, but they were covered thickly with volcanic dust. 

The volcarapes practically completed active eruption on 3rd June, 
and a commencement was then made with the enormous task of 
clearing the roofs and clearing the streets of Rabaui. 


361 , 








~~^£/ , 

fie small party of about twenty remained in Kabaul throughout 

and as there was no recurron* < of activities of t he volcanoes, 
permission was given for European residents who desired to do so 
to return to Kabaul and take up residence there from 10t.li June, 

ml 

Two Europeans were lost as a result of the erupt ion--AV. El worthy, 
of the Kn haul' Electric Light Company, was- last scon on the side 
of an old orator taking photographs half way up the side when 
activity commenced. Subsequent search of the area revealed large 
deposits of ashes, boulders, <&c\, but no sign of Ehvorthy. The 
wireless operator of the American vessel, Golden Bear, has been 
missing since the day of the eruption. Ho was last seenwalking 
on the wharf from the vessel late on tho night of 29th May, but no 
informa don has been obtainable regarding his subsequent move¬ 
ments or his fate, 

A Chinese trader on the north coast was killed when bis store 
collapsed during the heavy storm which followed the eruptions. 
There were heavy casualties amongst the native population in 
villages in the vicinity of the Yu lean eruption. An exhaustive 
check made by officers of’ the District Service of the New Guinea 
Administration has been unable to account for a total of 438 natives 
comprising adults and children of both sexes. It has been found 
very difficult to check the native population in the affected areas, 
but inquiries are as complete as possible, and the New Guinea 
Administration officials fear tint the majority of the natives 
unaccounted for have lost their lives. It is possible, however, that 
some of them may have fled fro distant places in tho Territory and 
may eventually be located. 

The natives missing were from the villages of V alaur 180. Tavaua 
104, Letlet 25, Kapolla 22, which are the four nearest villager to 
Vulcan eruption., and from twenty other villages north-west of 
Vulcan where the number of natives not accounted for varies 
from one to fifteen. 

The first reports received from the Territory of the eruption 
indicated that a serious situation had arisen at Kabaul, and that in 
consequence of the evacuation of the population of Europeans. 
Asiatics and natives, an acute food shortage was imminent. 
H.M.A.kS. Moresby was diverted from survey work in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria to proceed immediately to Kabaul, and the m.v. Malaita 
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Philp Line, which was then at Brisbane, was oomrais- 
proceed to Rabaul with all speed with medical stores, 
provisions and other necessities. 

The women and children who were resident at Rabaul at the time 
of the eruption were offered passages to Australia, and the majority 
of them left by available vessels about the middle of June. 

The question of the retention of Rabaul as the capital of the 
Territory of Now Guinea received consideration, and Dr. Ch.E. 
Stehn, Vulcanologist of the Geological Survey of the Netherlands 
East Indies, and Dr, W. G. Woolnough, Commonwealth Geological 
Adviser, were commissioned to proceed to Rabaul to examine the 
area and to report upon its volcanic and seismic dangers from the 
point of view of the inhabitants and the Administrative and com¬ 
mercial activities. The Netherlands East Indies Government 
readily acceded to a request of the Commonwealth Government to 
make the services of Dr. Stehn available for the purpose. 

In view of the terras of the report by Dr, Stehn and Dr. 
Woolnough the Commonwealth Government decided that the 
Administrative head-quarters of the Territory must tie removed 
from Rabaul. 

! A Committee, consisting of Brigadier-General T. Griffiths, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., formerly Administrator of New Guinea, Mr. W. C. 
Thomas, of the Commonwealth Treasury, and Mr. L. Thornton, 
Engineer, Commonwealth Department of the Interior, was appointed 
by the Commonwealth Government to investigate and report upon 
the question of the selection of a new site for the Administrative 
head - quarters of the Territory, The Committee left Australia for 
New Guinea in February, 1938. 

(*) VI SIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

His Excellency the Governor-General of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, accompanied by Lady Gowric, left Brisbane in H.M.A.S. 
Australia on 18th July, 1937, on a visit to the Territory of Papua 
md the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 

^ I heir Excellencies were met at Port Moresby by the Lieutenant- 
governor of Papua who attended the Vico-Regal Party during the 
lV p C if^ 8 3 P on ^ Pot* Moresby and Samarai. 

Rabaul wak leached on 2nd August, 1937, addresses of welcome 
nd loyalty being received from all sections of the community. 
King C° r, ^ on ^j^°l^ vere ^ a toessago to the people from His Majesty 

861.-2 
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Babaul, tM Vice-Begal Party, accompanied by the 
Administrator of New Guinea, proceeded by HJIA.S. Swan to 
Kavieng, Peter Harbour (Vitu Islands), Alexishafen, Madang and 
Salamaua. From Salamaua a visit was made by aeroplane to the 
gold-fields in the Morobe District, Wan, Bulolo, Bulwa, Kaiapit and 

Hainantu being visited. 4 , . 

The tour of the gold-fields occupied throe days, the party returning 
to Salamaua on 13th August, 1937, where. Their Excellencies hoarded 
H.M.A.S. Australia which reached Brisbane on 17t,h August, i*M<- 


(e) LIBRARY SERVICE. 

_As a result of a by tteCorpomticm <*X«*™* 


as a reaiuu ui « ~e>— - r . .. , ■ + 

of $2,500 per annum for a period of three years ^ 

of library and reading facilities for Commonwealth Territories, the 

^ J t.t . i T ih-_luinn nr»iYi 


of library and reading mcuiixes ior ooumiuuwo»iM» * v “* vv *‘ : . 
Commonwealth National Library has been for some time actively 
. ' n _11__ C nrvnoin .imftnta fit DOOKS TO ail 


(JommonweaiTH jn ationai Aauuuy nw ... 

preparing for the sending of regular consignments of books to ah 
outlying Commonwealth Territories. 


unying uuuunuuwuaim xwnuvuvu. ^ 

A first consignment of approximately 500 books was despatched 
to the Agnes Wisdom Library at Rabau1 New Guinea m Febn a.y 
1938. A large collection of fiction will follow and this will bo 
succeeded by 6 regular quarterly consignments of both fiction and 
non-fiction. 


PART II.—CORRECTIONS AMD ADDITIONS. 

(a) CORRECTIONS. 

Pace 4. E, A. Hownt read E. A. Harvnt. ■ 

Page *231 Delete last line and substitute unoccupied Admit - - 
tratiou land, the holder of a miner’s right may,”- 

(6) ADDITIONS. 

To Bibliography add — 

Pacific Publications Pty. Ltd. (R. W. Robson, Editor and 
Publisher)—• $ 

Pacific Islands Monthly „ Syd. 1929 to date. 

Pacific Islands Ymr Boole, Syd. 1932 to date. 

Under New Guinea --Department of Agriculture > add — 

New Guinea Agricultural Gazette, Can. 1935 to date- 
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PART 1 IK.—STATISTICS, 

STATISTICS 1636-37. 

(1) Population. 

{a) {Ncn-Indigmoud). 
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Estimated Population as at 30th June, 
1087. 



Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

American .. 



93 

68 

151 

Austrian .. 



20 

2 

22 

Belgian 



4 

1 

5 

British 



2,316 

1,013 

3,329 

Chines© 



1,078 

447 

\,m 

Czechoslovakian 



11 

3 

14 

Banish 



,. 

1 

1 

Dutch 


i • 

90 

65 

155 

Esfchonian 




. . 


Finnish 



9 

1 

”io 

French 



16 

16 

32 

German .. 



308 

161 

469 

Greek 




1 

1 

Hungarian 



,, 

1 

1 

Italian 



33 

9 

42 

Japanese ., 



38 

2 

40 

Norwegian 



1 


1 

Polish 


. , 

18 

4 

22 

Portuguese 



2 


2 

Russian 



4 

” 3 

1 

Swedish .. 



10 

• i 

10 

Spanish .. 



1 


1 

Swiss 



7 

4 

1! 

Other 



26 

20 

46 

Totals 



4,085 

1,812 

5,897 


Note. —This table does not include aboriginal natives of other Pacific IsTapcl?. 
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(6) (Native). 

Summary of Enumerated Native Population, as at 30th June, 1937. 
(Inclusive of Indentured Labourers.) 


District. 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Kieta 

23,955 

20,979 

44,934 

Madang .. 

38,905 

33,909 

72,814 

Manus 

7,999 

6,918 

14,917 

Morobe .. .. .. 

75,082 

65,822 

340,904 

.New Britain 

51,473 

43,132 

97,605 

New Ireland 

23,705 

18,156 

41,801 

Sepik 

65,581 

58,729 

124,310 

Totals 

289,700 

247,045 

537,345 

Add (a) .. 



28 

Native Constabulary (all Dis¬ 




tricts) 


. . 

841 

Natives Attending Approved 




Mission Schools (all Districts) 


.. 

3,671 

Native Patients at Anelaua 




Leprosarium and Taskul 




Observation Colony (New 

1 



Ireland) 



509 

Grand Total 



542,394 


Notf.. — (a) Include* contracts of Indentured l abourers executed prior co 30th 
June, 11*37, but \vl\ich had not been recorded in District of employment on that 
date. 0 
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(2) Indentured Labour Statistics 1936-37 
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-- 

District. 

Number 
under 
contract 
1st July, 
1936. 

Number 
signed on 
during 
year 
1936-37. 

Number 
paid off 
during 
year 

1936-37. 

Deaths 

3936-37. 

Number 
under 
contract 
as at 

30th June, 
1937. 

Kieta 

2,684 

1,268 

977 

51 

2,914 

Madang 

3,586 

2,657 

1,269 

33 

4,012 

Manus 

1,877 

410 

336 

16 

1,525 

Morobo 

13,121 

5,629 

5,527 

188 

12,850 

Kew Britain 

9,688 

4,455 

4,253 

140 

10,691 

ISfew Ireland 

5,323 

1,517 

1,707 

56 

5,496 

Sepik .. 

1,137 

2,547 

570 

17 

2,743 

Add (a) 

• •• 



V 

28 

Total all Dis¬ 
tricts 

36,9165 

18,483 

14,639 

501 

40,259 


Note.— (a) Includes contracts executed prior to 30th June, 1937, but which 
had not been recorded in District of employment on that date. (b) Does 
not include eleven contracts executed prior to 30th June, 1930, but which had 
not been recorded in District of employment on that date. 

(3) Commerce. 

(a) External Trade. 

The external trade of the Territory for the year 1936-37, 
excluding importations of specie, amounted to £4,731,329, which 
was £867,290 in excess of that during the preceding year. The 
value of. imports and exports for each of the years .1935-36 and 
1936- 37 was as follows :— 


-: 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Imports 

£ 

1,290,788 

£ 

1,311,623 

Exports 

2,573,251 

3,419,706 

Total 

3,884,039 

4,731,329 

Excess of exports 

1,282,463 

2,108,083 

























(b) Imports, 


<SL 


1935~B6and 1938-37 according to their general classification :— 

1 Claes. 

1035-36. 

1930-37. 

I. Foodstuffs of animal origin, ex¬ 
cluding living animals 

£ 

127,110 

£ 

142,943 

H. Foodstuffs of vegetable origin; 
non-alcoholic beverages, and 
substances used in making 

159,287 

186,732 

III. Spirituous and alcoholic liquors .. 

50,685 

50,650 

IV. Tobacco and preparations thereof 

53,213 

59,045 

V. Live animals ., 

1,617 

1,870 

VI, Animal substances (mainly un¬ 
manufactured), not foodstuffs 

636 

1,227 

VII. Vegetable substances and fibres .. 

3,884 

3,539 

VIII. Apparel, textiles and manufactured 
fibres— 

(a) apparel 

41,444 

42,427 

(b) textiles 

84,112 

62,869 

(c) yams and unmanufactured 
fibre;? 

46,636 

47,627 

IX, Oils, fats and waxes 

72,956 

56,982 

X, Faints and varnishos 

13,599 

14,422 

XL Stones and minerals including ores 
and concentrates 

12,291 

14,039 

XII. Metals and metal manufactures, and 
machinery— 

(a) machines and machinery.. 

158,597 

143,328 

(6) metals and metal manu¬ 
factures, other than 
machinery - 

207,410 

287,888 















miSTfy 
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(6) Imports —continued. 


Class. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 


£ 

£ 

XIII. .Rubber and leather, and manu¬ 
factures thereof, and substitutes 
therefor— 

(a) rubber and rubber manu- 



facfcuroB 

6,653 

7,226 

(6) leather and leather manu¬ 
factures and substitutes 



therefor 

8,569 

6,684 

XIV. Wood and wicker, raw and manu¬ 



factured 

26,279 

28,860 

XV. Earthenware, cement, china, glass 


17,113 

and stoneware 

13,897 

XVI. Paper and stationery 

23,583 

22,917 

XVII. Jewellery, time pieces and fancy 
goods 

XVIII. Optical, surgical and scientific 
instruments 

12,764 

11,282 

22,019 

18,610 

XIX. Drugs, chemicals and fertilizers .. 

38,716 

44,907 

XX. Miscellaneous .. 

45,951 

38,636 

Total 

1,290,788 

1,311,623 

XXL Specie 

133,600 

80,400 















win i$r#y 



(b) Imports —continued. 


The following table shows fc.be values and countries of origin of 
the imports into the Territory during the years !935 T 36 and 


1936-37 

Country. 

1936-36. 

3P,%--37. 


£ 

£ 

Australia 

542,052 

539,679 

Canada 

9,762 

13,883 

New Zealand 

6,085 

4,739 

United Kingdom 

184,821 

148,551 

Other British 

46,080 

64,863 

China 

49,553 

57,705 

Butch. East Indies 

18,403 

17,879 

Franco 

5,632 

2,955 

Germany 

54,441 

63,084 

Japan 

76,030 

73,747 

United States of America 

204,608 

215,223 

Other 

93,321 

109,310 

Total (exclusive of specie) 

1,290,788 

1,311,623 
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(c) Exports. 


<§L 


The quantities and values of exports during 1936-37 were as 
follow :— 


1936-37 


Article. 


Copra 

Shell (marine) 
Trepang 
Ivory nuts 
Desiccated coco*nut 
Copra refuse . 
Coco-nuts 
Coooa beans .. 
Coffee beans .. 
"Peanuts 
Scrap iron 
Gobi concentrates 
Gaiip nuts 
Tortoise shell 
Timber (logs) 

Gold 

Other produce 


Australian coinage 


tons 


ewfc, 

lb. 



x 

1,231,309 

26,960 

1,350 

767 

86,930 

4,430 

710 

6,600 

4,100 

225 

90 

2,068 

3 

60 

2,745 

2,020,667 

68 

3,389,072 

30,634 

3,419,706 
















MINfSr^ 
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(c) Exports--continued. 


Tixe following table shows the value of exports from the Territory 
to various countries during the years 1935—36 and 1936-37 
(excluding .the value of Australian coinage repatriated during 
1936-37) 


Country, 

1935-30. 

1936-37. 


£ 

. £ 

Australia 

1,950,240 

2,328,627 

China 

5,599 

3,445 

Denmark 

45,030 

169,586 

European Porta (not classified) ... 

90,321 

257,462 

France 

44,951 

95,991 

Germany 

98,361 

Italy 

52,578 

10,027 

Japan 

12,035 

Mexico 


95,355 

Netherlands 


91,787 

New Zealand .. 

*520 

0,62*1 

Philippine Islands 

9,498 

720 

Sweden 

289,210 

United Kingdom 

264,213 

United States of America 

5 

40,359 

Total .. 

2,573,251 

3,389.072 

















(c) Export? —continued. 

The following table shows the countries to which exports of various descriptions we 


a 

Copra. 

Shell. 

Trepaug. 

All other 
Exports. 

Total. 

Country. 









Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Australia 

Chin? 

12,167 

195,720 

120 

12 

15,400 

1,320 

i 5 

1,350 

2,117,507* 

775 

2,328,627 

3,445 

Denmark 

European Ports {not 

10,586 

15,770 

169,566 

257,462 

• • * 


* * 

* * 

* ’ 

169,566 

257,462 

95,991 

10,027 

95,355 

91,787 

6,523 

720 

289,210 

classified) 




’ * 


Germany.. 

Japan 

Mexico 

5,880 

23 

5,728 

95,991 

359 

91.885 

96 

9,520 



148 

3,470 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

5,722 

91,787 

I 

10 

! 

720 



'6,52* 

Philippine Islands .. 
United Kingdom .. 

18,011 

l 

288,180 

:: 


1,030 

United States of 
America 

2,522 

40,359 


* 




40.359 


76.40P 

1.231.30S 

> 238 

26,960 

15 

1,350 

2,129,453 

3,389,072 



* Includes gold to the value of £2,020,667 

















































(4) Mmorch 

Value of Bullion Production of Morobe Gold-field during Australian Mandate 
{i.e, f from 9th May, 1921). 


<SL 


Period. 

Fine Ounces. 

i 

Value. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

Gold £A. 

Silver £A, 

Total £A. 

Prior to 31st December, 1926 

23,000 

11,000 

100,000 

1,500 

101,500 

1st January, 1927, to 30th June, 






1928 «. 

100,365 

92,640 

426,552 

10,191 

436,743 

Year ended— 






30th June, 1929 

44,277 

34,500 

188,178 

2,587 

190,763 

30th June, 19S0 .. 

30,254 

22,800 

128,580 

1,710 

130.290 

30th June, 1931 

29,858 

19,800 

154.046 

1,485 

155,531 

3Gth June, 1932 

63,485 

36,000 

434,352 

2,710 

437,062 

30th June, 1933 , . 

121,913 

54,150 

925.899 

5.690 

931,589 

30th June, 1934 

164,381 

78,636 

1,345,802 

7,969 

1,353,771 

30th June, 1935 

195,602 

86,876 

1,730,644 

12,729 

1,743,373 

30th June, 1936 

189,527 

94,274 

1,657,979 

11,917 

1,669,896 

30th June, 1937 .. 

216,095 

123,286 

1,901,989 

13,513 

1,915,502 


1,178,758 

653,962 

8,994,019 

72,001 

9,066,020 






















---T"-- 

« \ 3, \ 
f I 5 1 

f g 

$ J . Particulars. 


Year ended 31sf December- 


At 

30th June, 
1937. 



1932. 

1933. 

1934, 

1935. 

Registered Aircraft Owners 

No* 

5 

7 

9 

12 

9 

Registered Aircraft 

No* 

13 

18 

24 

36 

34 

Licensed Pilots— 







Private 

No. 

1 


2 

5 

4 

Commercial . . 

No. 

13 

21 

29 

31 

22 

Licensed Ground Engineers 

No. 

30 

30 

43 

43 

36 

Aerodromes— 







Government .. 

No* 

3 

3 

3 

12 

18 

Public 

No. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

19 

Government Emergency Grounds 

No* 

2 

15 

14 

6 

8 

Flights carried out 

No. 

5,428 

8,965 

12,313 

18,381 

15,701 

Houts flown 

No. 

5,954 

10,105 

11,447 

15,724 

16,371 

Approximate mileage 

Miles 

480,578 

822,742 

926,852 

1,329,227 

1,466,355 

Passengers carried — 






Paying 

No. 

4,904 

8,923 

12,467 

15,930 

| 11,718 

Nonr paying 

No. 

41 

171 

180 

600 

i 1.382 

Total 

No. 

4.945 

9,094 

12,647 

16,530 

13,100 

Mails, weight earned 

Ib. 

23.188 

78,369 

87,465 

108.654 

122,063 

Goods, weight carried 

tons 

3,929 

8,059 

7,679 

8,478 

10,912 

Accidents— 



Persons killed 

No. 

i 

1 

2 

1 


Persons injured 

No. ' 

1 

•• 

5 

.. 





















1021-22 

1922- 28 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 3: 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 
1836-37 


(6) Public Finance. 



J 

Receipts from 
External Sources. 

Internal Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


Public 
Debt at 
Close of 
Year. 

Loans 
and Ad¬ 
vances. 

Non 

recover¬ 

able 

Grants, 

| 

Revenue. 

Native 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Trust 

Pond. 

From. 

Rev¬ 

enues. 

From 

Native 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Trust 

Fund. 

From 

Loan 

Funds. 

From 
Com¬ 
mon- 
wealth 
Grant. 

: 

Total. 

23,926 
23,465 
24.113 
62,919 
66,775 
103.999 
97,900 
101,741 
91,522 
71,984 
55,777 
. 55.909 
47,210 
39,379 

: 

23,925 

2,000 

2,000 

29,417 

14,595 

40,000 

7,000 

22,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

257,506 

259,286 

243,744 

242,775 

259,018 

282,605 

364,581 

850.968 

339,643 

230,234 

806,072 

321,917 

$50,357 

388,171 

419.920 

481,070 

5,325 

16.358 

5,092 

8,253 

10,914 

11,426 

9,925 

12,402 

7,109 

6,045 

6,315 

8,019 

668 

1 

1 •: 

! 

261.566 
250*431 
253,316 
250.902 
242,991 
800,190 
331,297 
377,507 
356.812 
293.378 
282,406 

321.567 
348,817 
567,470 
425,794 
430,118 

12 

8,067 

18,955 

9,892 

7,567 

10,854 

10,057 

7,432 

7,698 

6,949 

6,414 

6,261 

5,330 

2,572 

* 

1 

23,925 
843 
2.412 
6,877 
37,880 
12 >103 
27.897 
7,000 

22,000 

8*463 

6,225 

12,036 

1.972 

9,310 

8.864 

130 

261,578 

258,498 

296.196 
261,637 
261,433 
304,146 
391,270 
407,014 
401.217 
316,191 
288,919 
349,828 

354.197 
370,042 
425,794 
460,118 


♦ Fund exhausted; expenditure now met from Revenue, 
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(7) Agriculture. 


Number of plantations 
Area of plantations 

, , 

. . 

462 



197,230 hectares. 

Area under cultivation 

.. 

.. 

98,447 hectares. 

Principal crops— 

Coco-mi ts 



.. 94,771 hectares. 

Cocoa 


.. 

1,023 hectares. 

Native Foods 

• 


.. 598 hectares. 

Coffee 


,, 

.. 577 hectares. 

Kapok .. 

. - 


,. 238 hectares. 


(8) Meteorological. 

Rainfall averages to the 31st December, 1930, and the rainfall 
for the year ended 3Tat Decomber, 1936, wore as follow — 


Locality. 

Average Rainfall. 

Rainfall for 
year ended 
3.1st Decern- 
her, 1936. 

Gaamata 

Average for 19 years 223.77 inches .. 

Inches. 

220.33 

Kavieng 

Average for 19 years 120.71 inches . . 

162.22 

Kieta 

Average for 20 years 122.62 inches . . 

93.08 

Madang • .. 

Average tor 19 years 141.26 inches .. 

154.02 

Manus 

Average for 19 years 160.95 inches . . 

160.04 

Namatanai .. 

Average for 19 years 141.47 inches .. 

135.92 

Rabaul 

Average for 23 years 88.28 inches 

109.79 

Sattelborg .. 

Average for IS years 176.55 inches .. 

188.76 

Talasea ' .. 

Average for 19 years 171.21 inches .. 

154.46 

We wale » .. 

Average for 8 years 87.99 inches 

86.09 


L. F, Johnston, Commonwealth Government Printer, Canberra, 
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Shipping Services 

OF THE K.P. M. LINE 


To South Pacific Islands— Saigon, java, Papua, 
New Guinea, Noumea, Australia. 

Regular Bi-monthly Freight and Passenger Service by tet 
modern K.P.M. steamer "Van Rees. calling S^on, toavta, 
Semiring, Port Moresby* Samurai, Rahaul, Port Vila, Noumea, 
Sydney, Port Moresby, Batavia, Satgon. 

To Australia— Singapore, Java, Australia Serwce 

Monthly sailing by the luxurious “Great While Yachts, TSS* 

“ Nieuw Holland ’ and “ Nieuw Zeeland. 

To Africa — Java, Mauritius, South and East Africa. 

South Service — Shanghai, Cebu, Manila, Saigon, Bangkok, 
Singapore, Batavia, Mauritius, Lourenco Marques., Durban, 
East London, Port Elizabeth, Mossel Bay, Capetown Durban, 
Tamat&ve, Reunion, Mauritius, Rodriguez, Batavia. Smgapore, 
Saigon, Hongkong. • Emt Service — Hongkong, Bangkok, 
Singapore, Batavia, Rodriguez, Mauritius, Reunion, lamatave, 
Durban, Lourenco Marques, Beira, Zanzibar, Mombasa, 
Seychelles, Sabang, Singapore, Hongkong, Shanghai. 

! To China — Deli , Straits, China Service . 

Fortnightly Service bv the Fast Motorships 
“Van Heutsz/* 

Netherlands India Inter-Island Services. 

Regular steamship services are maintained throughout the islands 
of Netherlands Lidia l>y a fleet of over 130 vessels. 

Special Facilities of the K.P.M. Line. 

Special reduced fares from Australia to Europe, Africa, Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Manila, also round tours arranged m conjunction 
with other steamship lines. 

Agents at all Ports of Call. 


‘Cremer” and 


Woual htkfl Navigation Co 

PAKET VAART HOUSE 255 GEORGE ST SYDNEY 


3395/32. 













SEND 


FOR OUR LEAFLETS 


We specialize 
in the 

following lines r 
<$rc>, (Sr. 


Filter 

Cylinder 


All classes of Mining Machinery, Stamp Batteries, 
" Curvilinear” and other Concentrators, Classifiers, 
McRichpals Alluvial gold saving machine. Explosives 
and accessories. Valves ef every description, including 
the well known “Everlasting” Valve. Water Filters 
of all types and sizes for household and factory uses. 


All particulars and prices will be gladly supplied on any of the above lines. 


GUTHRIDGE LTD 

Mining and Electrical Engineers, 

10-12 PARRAMATTA ROAD, CAMPERDOWN, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 

















CARPENTER & CO. LTD.. 

Merchants and Shipowners 

“ WRG ’’ LINE of up to date motor ships, 9,000 tons 
d.w,, provide regular service between United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Guinea, 

Limited first-class passenger accommodation. 

“ WRC .” AIR SERVICE-Salamaua to Goldfields. 
INTER-ISLAND SERVICES provided by m.vs. 
“DES1KOKO," “JOHN BOLTON ” “DURANBAH,” 

“ DAWAUN ” and “ BALUS 


Distributors: 

Ford and Dodge Motor Vehicles: 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

Agents for: 

K.P.M. LINE of Steamers 
Passenger Agents : 

Eastern and Australian S.S. Co. Ltd. 

BUYERS of Copra, Treats and. 
all Island Produce. 


HEAD OFFICE: 

19 O’Connell Street, Sydney 

Telegrams: “CAMOHE” 

Branches at RABAUL, IaLAMAUA, WAU, MADANG, 
KAVIENG and TULAGI. 
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(PREPARED) 

KEEPS ON KEEPING ON! 
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is the ideal material for use in tropical climates. 

Particularly recommended for:— 

TARPAULINS, HATCH COVERS, TENTS, FLYS, GROUND SHEETS 
This cloth is known and used throughout the world by Government Depts. 
Railways, Shipping Companies, etc. 

Available in Flax and Cotton Qualities and in various weights and shades 

“BIRKMYRE >S CLOTH” 

(regd. Trade Mark) 

Is mrtde in Britain from highest grade materials and is proofed by the 
world famous “ BIRKMYRE” process 
Comprehensive Stocks available in Sydney . 

SAILCLOTHS - CANVASES 

Available from Sydney Stocks in a wide range of weights and qualities 

FISHING NETS - LINES & TWINES 

HIGHEST QUALITY - - BRITISH MANUFACTURE 
THE - ' Wholesale Distributors s— 

GOUROCK gg§&°<Sg LTD. 

397 Kent Street, SYDNEY. 


Tropical Bungalows, Halls AND 

BUILDINGS OF A LX KINDS 


SEND FOR OUR 

CATALOGUE 


marked * Doors and Windows fitted into frames, with necessary locks, &c. # A handy nun can 

erect under our Complete and Simple System. 

Joinery „ Lcuvre Shutters, Fly ami Insect Screens and Doors, Partitions, Sc, 

Fr-ll Stocks of all Euthling and Cabinet Timbers always en hand. Mosildiitfs, innnlatin# 
Beards for betk resistance, Fibre Cement Sheets, 3-Fly dec » Enquiries solicited, 

VANDERF1ELD & REID LTD,™" ~ frsLsr^- 

HEAD OFFICE. YARDS, MILLS AND WHARF : LEICHHARDT STREET, GLEBE. SYDNEY 
BRANCHES: PARKE'S, FORBES AND CHATS WOOD. • PHONES; MW. 2601 (SLINKS). 
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Rabaul and Wan 
Territory of New Guinea 


GENERAL MERCHANT'S 

MINING, LAND AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 

COMPANY REPRESENTAT IVES AND 
PUBLIC OFFICERS 

IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


Codes: BENTIJEVS, ACME 


GRELA. 


Coble Address 


None More Popular Than 


Jams, Canned Fruit*, Tomato Sauce, 
Piu Apples, Worcester-Relish, 
Scallops, Crayfish. 

Evaporated Apples, Spaghetti In 
Tomato Sauce, Tomato Sauce, 
Packet Hops, Green Peas, Peas 
and Potatoes. 

We ate distributing Agents for I.X.L. 

Carbide made in Tasmania, 
Guaranteed equal to imported brands. 

I.X.L. Dessert Raspberries and Fie Apples 
make splendid Pie*. Raspberries, also 
Strawberries are delicious with Cse.am, 

I.X.L. PACKET HOPS 

are equal to any btand on 
the market. 


JONES 


First-Quality Goods. 

Made in Australia by Australians* 
from Best Australian Products . 


H. JONES & CO. SPTV. LTD. 


Tasmania 


Hofoart 
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STONE • MARBLE . TRACHYTE » GRANITE 


- For all requirements 

F. Arnold & Sons Ltd. 

-. REGENT STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W.-~ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade Memorials 


[Jcmmuniasdtton S&wu&A 

FOR TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES TO 

SHIPS AT SIEA 
AUSTRALIA 

THE REST OF THE WORLD 

Messages aro accepted at all wireless stations in 
Pepua and Now Guinea for transmission to other 
parts of those territories, and to Australia, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and all parti of the 
world. . . . The services also enable residents to com' 
municute with ships at sea, . . . They ore also 
available for the transmission of social and con¬ 
gratulatory messages of every type. 

AMALGAMATED W I R £ LESS ( A / si.a \ LTD. 


Established UM 


John L. Peadon Limited 

Engineers and Garage Proprietors 
RABAUL * Distributing Agents .*—■ 

„ , r , STANDARD Cars, GARDNER Diesel Entries, 

Complete stocks or sp«e parts and . r> „ 

Accessories for all makes of Vehicles. JONES Sewing Machines, S M fenmi palls. 

All classes of Engineering undertaken. GOODRICH Tyres & lubes, PHILIPS’Lamps, 

Oxy-weWing and Battery Charging. BERGER’S Lacquers, CLYDE Batteries, 

Boat Attention and Service at Low eat Rates 
















JOYCE NAVY BREAD 
AND CABIN BISCUITS 


are specially manufactured for Tropica! 
requirements, and are widely used 
throughout the Pacific, 

They contain cnly the most wholesome 
ingredients* and are packed to suit all 
requirements. 


r«uown«d Tkougltcat 

THE EMPIRE 

Fcr lt» 

DISTINCTIVE 

QUALITY 


ICWMCt S * 
10 * 00 < 


Australasian Agents ^ 

HARBOTTLE, BROWN & Co. Ltd., 21 LANG ST., SYDNEY 
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Phones i M 6505 *• IB Imwf. 

JOHN BANKS® SON PTYLTD. 


SUPPLIERS OF GENERAL HARDWARE TO 
NEW GUINEA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 


GaW. Eroiu. Water Bras* Cock*. 

Engineer'* ntcaw fittings and picking. 
Electrician's Material*, including :— 

Electroliers, Nnx Electric Lamp*. 
Electric Cookers. 

Sanitaryware, Porcelain Bath* and Basin». 
Lockiets— Cisterns. 

Hush Flintier*. Pump.) and WiudntiHa. 
Woodworker's and Engineers Tool*. 
Bituminous roll rowing and flooring. 
Garden Toots and Hose. 

Wallpapers, WaUhottrd* 

Paints, Colours, EnameUt etc. 


Sheet Lead, Lead Pipe. Lead Traps. 
Fall information and prices on reqm 


Open daily 8 a.m. Lair shopping Friday 9 pm. 


324-330 Pitt Street, SYDNEY and at MELBOURNE 


Cable Address 

“ NEWLAN10BED 1 

Sydney. 


Contractors to 
CommoniveitUU and 
State Governments. 


ALL STEEL BEDS :: “ STEEL1TE-DE-LUXE ” MATTRESSES 
“MORNING GLORY’’BEDDING s: “AERO” SPRING BEDDING 
’’LISTER” HOSPITAI. BEDS AND EQUIPMENT 
MODERN TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 


Write for Complete range of Catalogues. 

NEWLANDS BROTHERS LTD, 

Australia's Largest Manufacturers of Steel Beds and Furniture. 
RILEY STREET - - - SYDNEY 
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R. TOWNS & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1842) 


31 Reiby Place - SYDNEY 


are Agents and Distributors for :— 


“LORD BEACONSFIELD” 


26 ’s Island Twist Tobacco 

Manufactured in Petersburg (Virginia), U.S.A., by the 

Maclin Zimmer McGill .tobacco To,. 

(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1818). 

Stocks of M’s and 30’s boxes always on hand. 

ALSO - - 


“EDGEWORTH” 


Extra High Grade Smoking Tobacco in 2 oz., S oz. and 1& oz. 
vacuum airtight tins specially suitable for the Pacific islands. 

Manufactured in Richmond ( Virginia)* U.S.A*, by 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 


Telegraphic Address: 4 ‘ Towns, Sydney ” 
Bentley's Cable Code. 

Postal Address: Box 171-D.G.P.O. Sydney. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 7 BRIDGE STREET, SYDNEY 


MERCHANTS & SHIPOWNERS 
BUYERS OF ISLAND PRODUCE 
IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


REGULAR SERVICES TO 

PAPUA — NEW GUINEA 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 
JAVA — SINGAPORE 
HONGKONG — SAIGON 


NEW GUINEA BRANCHES: 

RABAUL — KAVIENG — LOMBRUM - 
SALAMAUA — KIETA — LAE 


MADANG 
— • WAU 


CODE ADDRESS—8URPKII 


BURNS, PHILP & CO 

HEAD OFFICE: 

7 BRIDGE STREET, SYDNEY 


TELEPHONE B7901 


















The most complete Banking Service 
in Australasia 

The Bank of New South Wales, the oldest 
and largest bank in Australia, has nl 
branches and agencies throughout the 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, Pacific Islands 
and London. 

Through this network of branches the Bank 
provides every facility for financing internal 
and inter-dominion trade and at each one 
Of its branches it transacts all customary 
banking business 

The Bank maintains a highly efficient British 
and Foreign Exchange Department under the 
direction of experienced officers, who are 
prepared at all times to advise on exchange 
matters—including the buying and selling of 
forward exchange and the opening of 
currency accounts in all principal currencies 
of the world. 

Bank of Hew Souifi Wales 

(ESTABLISHED 1817) 

Branches in New Guinea Rabaul, Kavieng, Salamaua 
Wau. 
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26 HUNTER STREET, SYDNEY. 

(Opposite Wynyard Station Entrance). 

CMwi “ PRECISCO,” SYDNEY. ' Fbomf1 B nU ' 

Sole Suh*Agr.nts for 

wMfV COOKE, TROUGHTON & SIMMS 

limited 

’ 'Prf? LONDON and YORK. 

Surveyors , Engineers 9 Architects » 


Draughtsmen s Instruments, 


Stock, including I-ATEST IMPROVED 


Full Range of Instrument* *n —--- . 

Theft dolit««. Engineer.’ Precis Level., Primetk Cpmpe.se., Abney Levels, 
SnrT eying Aneroids, Te!*««pe., Pri.rn.tk Binncnbr., Miewscopes, Plane 
Tables, Slide Rule., Boiw.od Scale., Drawm* Inatrmnenl.. 

TKeie Hi»h-Gtade ImtramenU can now be obtain.! at LONDON PRICES plus only the 
1 actual cost of importation, 

STANDARD INVAR CHAINS and NARROW STEEL CHAINS 
l/'26 1/12, 1/10, 1/4 iach wide, made to order, to Lnada Department 

i t I. .1 5! 1L_ am MialaSi- 


INSTRUMENTS CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED and ADJUSTED. 


New Axes and Circle* Fitted, 
Old Circle* Accurately Re-divided. 


Government L'epartmenta. 
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The Commonwealth of Australia is the guardian of vast areas 
of land in the Pacific—and also the guardian of hundreds of 
thousands of natives living in thesp areas. In the liarids of 
Australia lies the welfare of these natives—primitive people who 
have, not yet emerged into civilization. 

Probably- -for one cannot yet Apeak with certainty about the 
population of these areas—the greatest number of natives is in 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, which in recent years has 
come into prominence principally because of its very considerable 
gold output. But, gold and natives are not the only subjects that 
make the Mandated Territory important to Australia.. It has other 
great economic potentialities, and there is a growing demand for 
authoritative information about the Territory. Hence this 
Handbook. 

It is important to bear clearly in mind precisely what is meant 
by ‘The Mandated Territory of New Guinea considerable 
confusion, in the past, lias existed in the public mind as to what 
exactly comprises the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, Papua 
and Dutch New Guinea. 

New Guinea, with the exception of Australia, is the largest 
island in the world, covering an area of approximately 300,000 
square miles. Politically, the island is under three separate 
Administrations. About one-half of the island is included in the 
Netherlands East Indies, and the remainder is under the control 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. The south-eastern portion of 
the island is included in the Territory of Papua, which, until its 
administration was assumed by the Commonwealth of Australia 
on 1st September, 1906, bore the title "British New Guinea This 
portion is a Territory of the Commonwealth, with a local Adminis¬ 
tration under a Lieutenant-Governor, whose head-quarters are at 
Port Moresby. 

The remaining portion of the Island of New Guinea, with the 
islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, the Admiralty Islands, the 
northern islands of the Solomons Group, and other islands to a 
total number of about 600, comprises the Territory of New Guinea, 
which is administered by the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia under a mandate from tlie Allied and Associated Powers. 
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•the portion which is the subject of the present Handbook. 
Thelocal Administration for the Territory of New Guinea is under 
an Administrator, whose head-quarters are at Rabaul. 

The Commonwealth Government fully realizes the growing 
importance to Australia of New Guinea, and, indeed, of till areas 
bordering on the Pacific, and it is hoped that this Handbook, 
compiled to supply a comprehensive record of the Territory up to 
its present stage of development, will be a handy means of reference 
on all matters pertaining to the country. 

The material for a Handbook was collected several years ago by 
Mr. Allan W. Dawes, who spent two years in New Guinea. Mr. 
Hawes expressed himself as follows in regard to the collection of 
the necessary material for the Handbook:— 

“ The initial compilation of a Handbook of New Guinea has not 
been by any means an easy task. 

*■-information oannbt be gathered at once expeditiously and 
accurately from the four corners of a territory whose few European 
inhabitants are • scattered over GOO islands in more than 1,000,000 
square miles of tropical ocean. Uncharted coasts; lands unsurveyed; 
polyglot population; upheaval resulting from a military occupa¬ 
tion; the conflicting ideals and interests of prospector, planter, 
trader, tourist, missionary and man of science —611 these were 
difficulties to be dealt with every one of them :n a different, way. 

“1 have not hesitated to quote, to the point of plagiarism, 
works whether in German or English, which appeared to me to contain 
useful and reliable information. Of these, I may mention Seaforth 
Mackenzie's Australians at Rabaul , Parkinson’s Dreissig Jahre %n 
dcr ttiidsee, Neuhauss’s Deutsch Neu Guinea, only portions of which 
were available to me in translation, Behrmann’s Im ftpromgebeit 
Das Sepik, Wilfred Powell's Wanderings in a Wild Gauntry, and 
Dr, George Brown's Melanesians and Polynesians” 

The material collected by Mr. Hawes has been used extensively 
irt the present publication, but it lias been revised up to the date 
of issue, and the publication now contains the latest statistical 
and other information available. 

In connexion with the collection of the original material, Mr. 
Hawes has expressed appreciation of the assistance he received in 
the following terms 

“I am deeply indebted to the Government Anthropologist (Mi. 
E. W. Pearson ’Chimiery) for his collaboration in the preparation 
0 f part V. (‘The Native * ), and to the Director of Agriculture 
(Mr. G. IT. Murray) for his assistance with Part Ilf. ; ; Natural 
Resources'). 





; .For the black-and*white decorations the compiler is indebted 
to Mr- V. C. Gar ton. It has not been possible to acknowledge every 
photograph which has been reproduced; among those who must be 
thanked for assistance in this respect are the missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart and other mission organizations; Me&sr,s. E. W, I 
Chihnery. H, Downirg, G. Brand, J. K. Twy cross, D. Waugh and 
Mrs. K. Munro. 

<c I have also to thank Rev. Father Book, Rev. Father Madigan, 
Rev. Father Ross, Kev. J, H. Hargetts, pud Rev. Joh. Flier 1, and 
the various mission societies, for assistance in the compilation of 
Part VI. {'The Religious Missions*); and finally, the many 
friends, official and non-official, whose hospitality and help were 
extended to me in every part of the Territory, during the twenty 
months of my stay in the Territory.” 

In the revision of the material, the thanks of the compiler are 
due to the Administrator and officers of the New Guinea Public 
Service; to Mr. G. A, V. Stanley, of Oil Search Ltd., who in 
conjunction with the Commonwealth Parliamentary Librarian has 
rendered valuable assistance in the preparation of the bibliography, 
and to numerous other persons, officials and others, who have 
rendered valuable assistance in the checking and compilation of 
the publication. It has not been found possible individually to 
acknowledge the authorship of the many photographs that have been 
included, but the compiler is indebted to the following suppliers 
of the necessary prints :•—E. A. Hownt, J. V. Waterhouse, 3 M. 
Dowsett, S. K. -Savage, J. L. Taylor, G. A. V. Stanley. 


Prime Minister’s Department, 
Canberra, F.C.T. 

March, 1937. 
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A Cakndar of New Guinea. 


151*2. Abreu and Serrano sight New Guinea. 

1526. Meneses discovers New Guinea. 

1528. New Guinea named “ lala del Oro ” by Saavedra. 

1545. Retea takes possession for Spain. 

1608. Torres on the north-east coast of New Guinea. 

1616. Le Maire and Schouten on north-east coast, New Guinea. 
1642. Tasman in New Ireland waters. 

1700 Oampier sails between New Britain and New Guinea. 

1767. Carteret names New T-eland and takes possession of New 

Britain. 

1768. Bougainville's discoveries in the Solomon Group. 

1793. New Guinea taken possession of for George III. 

1824. Butch boundary agreed to by Britain. 

1828. Dutch establish Fort Dubus (abandoned 1835). 

1846. Lieutenant Yule takes possession of New Guinea. 

1847. Labour traffic in Pacific Islands first reported. 

1848. Marist Mission begins operations on Um-boi Island. 

1855. Marista leave Umboi. 

1857. Godeffroy and Sons, Hamburg, begin trading in the Pacific. 
1863. Native labour first imported into Queensland. 

1884. New South Waj.es urges British annexation of New Guinea* 
1867. Company formed in Sydney to colonize New Guinea; Imperial 
sanction refused. 

1872. Captain Simpson anchors at present site of Rabaul. 

1873. Captain Moresby takes possession of eastern New Guinea, 

“ pending decision/’ for Great Britain. 

A. B. Meyer visits north coast New Guinea. 

1875. Methodist Mission in Duke of York Group, New Britain and 

New Ireland. 

Queensland’s demand for annexation of New Guinea refused. 
Voyage William Macleay in Ohevert from Sydney to Torres 
Straits and New Guinea. 

1876. Mitelouko-Maday explored Astrolabe Bay region, North-East 

New Guinea. 

Exploration of coast line by Von Schlemitz—Huon'Gulf to 
Sepik River. 

1877. Germans survey Blanche Bay, New Guinea. 

1878. Gold discovered in New Guinea. 

1880. De Ray’s settlement in New Ireland. 

1882. Sacred Heart Mission lands on Matupi Island, New Britain. 

.1883. United Australian representation for * British annexation of 
New Guinea. 

4th April, Union Jack hoisted at Port Moresby ( Papua) 
on instructions from the Premier of Queensland. 





tfovembet British New .Guinea Protectorate declared, over 
south coast of New Guinea (Papua). „ 

December, Germany takes possession of Raiser-Wilhelms!ana 
(North-East New Guinea), Neu Pommern (New Britain), 
Neu Mecklenburg (New Ireland), and Neu Lauenburg 
(Duke of York Group). 

18S5. New Guinea Company takes control under charter from 
German Imperial Government. 

Delimitation of New Guinea boundary. 

Finseh discovers Kaiserin Augusta (Sepik) River. 

Finch travels along New Guinea coast hue (land for .New 
Guinea Company). 

1886. First Lutheran missionary at Finseh Harbour. 

1887. New Guinea Company's expedition 380 miles up Kaiserin 

Augusta River. 

1890. Dr. Laut or bach's initial explorations in hinterland of Mad an g. 
Dr. Helvig exploration near Finschhafen. 

1891. Zoeller ascent of Finiaterra Mountains. 

1892. Capital transferred from Finseh Harbour to Stephansort. 

1895. Otto Ehlers killed in attempting to cross New Guinea from 

the mouth of the Bu (Francisco) River, 

Dutch-British boundary in New Guinea fixed. 

1890. Lauterb&ch reaches Bismarck and Hagen Ranges and com¬ 
mences to explore Ramu River. 

Catholic Mission of the Holy Ghost .established near Aitape, 
Kaiser-Wilhelmsland. 

1809. Imperial German Government takes control out of company's 
hands. 

Capital transferred to Herbertshdhe (Kokopo). 

190). Rodatz and Schleuzig explore Wussi and Waria Rivers. 

First Marist missionary in Bougainville. 

Kanaka labour forbidden by law in Australia. 

1904. Ten missionaries murdered on the Gaztdle Peninsula, Neu 

Pommern. . , . , ■ . 

Wholesale murder plot frustrated at Friedrich-Wilhelms 
Harbour (Madang). 

Dutch expeditions to snow mountains and to north coast of 
New Guinea. 

1905. Income tax abolished. • Native poll tax introduced. 

1900. A. Kraemer—visit Hermit Islands. 

1907. Froelich and Dammkohler travel from Markham River to the 

Ramu River. 

Fi\ J. Reilier, geological expedition to Torricelli Mountains 
behind Aitape. 

Botanical expedition by Dr. Schleeher. 
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ennan-British boundary near Waria River marked with 
cairns. 

Expedition, Neuhaiiss, along north coast of Kaiser-Wilhelms- 
land. 

1909 10. Fulleborn and Vogel cross Neu Poinrnern. 

Kaiserin Augusta River explored by S. Feiho for 254 miles. 
1910. Capital transferred to Rabaul. 

Marshall Islands and Caroline Islands included in German 
Protectorate. 

German East-Asiatic Cruiser Squadron visits the Protectorate. 
Butch-German Boundary Commission at work. 

1912. Second Friedricb-Wilhelms Harbour murder plot frustrated 
and ringleaders killed. 

1912-13. Stolle, Behrmann, RoesickC and Thurnwakl among Kaiserin 
Augusta (Se|)ik) tribes. 

Behrmann maps Kaiserin Augusta (Sepik) basin. 

1914. Australian Naval and Military Expeditionary Force takes 
possession of German New Guinea. 

12 th September , Proclamation of military occupation signed. 
September, British flag hoisted at Rabaul. 

1919. 28 th June. Peace Treaty signed and published. 

1920. German properties expropriated. 

Mandate in respect of New Guinea conferred on King 

George V. for and on behalf of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

Gold discovered in the Morobe .District. 

1921. Civil Administration of Mandated Territory inaugurated. 

1922. Geological reconnaissance by E. R, Stanley. 

1924. First drilling for oil. Mandated Territory. 

1926. Gold discovered at Edie Creek. 

1926 27. Sale of expropriated properties. 

1927. Papua survey flight by R.A.A.F. 

Commencement of transport by air between the coast and 

the gold-fields. 

1928. Karins and Champion cross New Guinea via Fly and Sepik 
Rivers. 

Dr. Btandes—Sugar expedition. 

1928-29. Anglo-Persian oil surveys. 

1929. Visit of Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

1932. New Guinea Act 1932, providing for the establishment of a 

Legis'ative Council and an Executive Council for New 
Guinea, passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

1 1933. New Guinea Act i932 proclaimed to commence on 2nd M;, v, 

1933. Legislative Council opened by Sir Charles Miry. 
K.C.V.O., on 9th May, 1933. 

1934, First official Australia-Papua-New Guinea air mail by late 

Flight-Lieutenant C T. P. Ill m. 

1935. Value of annual gold exports reached £1.897,244. 

1935-36. Territory coinage issued. 
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The first paragraph of Article 22 of the Treaty of Peace enacts! 

“ To those, colonies and territories which as a consequence o 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilisation, and that securities for the performance oi 
this trust should be embodied in the Covenant...-’ 

Article 2 of the Mandate enacts: 

“The Mandatory shall have full power of administration and 
legislation over the territory subject to the present Mandate as 
ar. integral portion of the Commonwealth of Australia and may 
apply the laws of the Commonwealth of Australia to the territory, 
subject to such local modifications as circumstances may require. 

“The Mandatory shall promote to the utmost the material 
and moral well-being and the social progress of the inhabitants 
of the territory subject to the present Mandate. 

Administrators of the Territory of New Guinea, 

Colonel W. HOLMES, D.S.O., V.I)., 12th September, 1914. to 8th 
January, 1915. (Later, Major-General and C.M.G. Killed in 
action, Flanders, 2nd July, 1917.) 

Colonel’S. PETHEBKIDGE, C.M.G., 8th January, 1915, to 1st 
October, 1917. (Later, Brigadier-General Sir Samuel 
Pethebridge, K.C.M.G. Died, 25th January, 1918.) 
Lieutenant-Colonel S. S. MACKENZIE, Acting Administrator, 21st 
October, 1017, to 21st April, 1918. 

Brig Adieu-General G. J. JOHNSTON, C.B., C.M.G., V.P., 21st 
\prilj 1019, to 1st May, 1920. (Later, Major-General.) 
Brigadier-General T. GRIFFITHS, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 1st 
May, 1920, to oth April, 1921. 

Btugadier-GenEral E. A. WISDOM, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., V.T)., 
5th April, 1921, to 12th June, 1933. 

Brioamer-Gknfral T. GRIFFITHS, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 13th 
June, 1933, to 12th September, 1934. 

Brioamicr-Genkrai. W. R. McMIOOLL, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D., 
appointed 13th September, 1934. 
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PART I.—HISTORICAL. 

The Discovery and Annexation of New Guinea. 

Almost from the first moment that a white man set eyes on 
New Guinea, the magic word “gold” has been woven into her name. 
When Alvaro de Saavedra coasted along the northern shores of 
New Guinea in 1528, and gave it the name “ Is I a del Ora " (“ Island 
of Gold ") he little thought how fateful was the name; assuredly 
he had no presentiment of the windfall that was to come to a 
band of lucky prospectors on ifidie Creek 400 years later, when 
New Guinea was to become, indeed, the Eldorado of the Pacific. 
Saavedra, who had been in charge of the Spanish fleet of Mexico 
and had been specially equipped for liis voyage across the Pacific, 
was in a new world. He had left the islands to the north-west 
and west, which were known as u Oa Papuas ” to the navigators 
of the day, and he was following the line of land that two 
Portuguese, Antonio d’Abreu and Francisco Serrano, were alleged 
to have seen in 1512. 

Don Jorge de Meneses is credited with the actual discovery 
of New Guinea, and with having applied to it the name “ Papua 
for the first time. Meneses, in 1526-27, sailing from the Malay 
Peninsula to the Spice Islands over a new route, accidentally 
discovered land, the inhabitants of which were frizzle-haired. 

The first recorded settlers of European origin—unwilling ones, 
it should be admitted-—were Spanish. Hernando de Grijalva set 
out from Peru in 1537. His crew mutinied and killed him. His 
ship was wrecked either on the north coast of the “ Island of 
Gold” or on some neighbouring island. The mutineers Were 
afterwards taken prisoner by the natives, but were rescued years 
later, by the Portuguese, f 

The adventures are recorded of another band of navigators 
from Peru which found its way to the Marshalls and the Solomons 
in 1560-7. This party was piloted by Hernando Gallego, and 
included General Alvaro de Mendana, Pedro de Ortago Valencia, 


♦Malay pupuxvah , frizzled; orang papuicah, frizzled men. 
t Pottery found at Wato m Island, off the north coast of New Britain, 
was considered by some to be of Peruvian origin, and the theory has 
been put forward that this island might indicate the site of the wreck 
of Grijalva’s vessel. Later inquiries suggest, however, that this pottery 
is of Polynesian origin. 
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other distinguished sous of Spain* Mendana’s expedition 
named the “ Isles of Salomon ”, which his party believed to he 
the Oplitr of Salomon, whence was drawn the gold for the great 
temple of Jerusalem. The party saw Malaita and other cannibal 
islands. 

Spain was the first in the field, as far as making any. claim 
to possess the country is concerned. In 1545, ynigo-Ortiz de Bates 
(variously styled also de JRetez and de Rotlia) sailed along the 
north coast of Now Guinea in the San Juan , in which he had been 
despatched from Tidore to ascertain if a more southerly route 
to “New Spain 5 ' than that normally followed would not be more 
favoured, by the winds. 

In the name of the King of Spain, he took possession of that 
portion of the mainland which is now Dutch New Guinea. " New 
Guinea ” was coined for a name by de Ketes, from some fancied 
resemblance on the part of the natives to those on the African 
G uinaa Coast. 

Luis Vaejs de Torres was the next important visitor. Sailing 
from Callao in 1605, he discovered some of the islands of the 
Loiiisiades, charted Milne Bay accurately, and surveyed portions 
of the north-east coast of New Guinea. His voyage opened up 
New Guinea's century of discovery. William dansz, in the Dityfken, 
cruised along the west and south coasts of New Guinea, In 1606, 
having set out from Java. He was the first Dutchman to visit 
the island, and the Dutch have maintained the monopoly of the 
trade an the west coast ever since his coming. The first iropbttaiit 
surveys along the north-east coast after this were the work of 
the Dutch navigators, Jacob Le Maire and Willem Cornelia 
Sellout ten, in 1616-17. Many of the names still used along the coast 
originated with these men, who were the discoverers of the Admiralty 
Group, and who lingered also some time in New Ireland. 

The first authentic knowledge of the existence of a big river* 
emptying its waters into Broken Water Bay, was taken to Europe 
by Le Maire and Sehouten. The Dutchmen observed that large 
tree-trunks were floating seawards on muddy water, and they 
concluded that they were in the vicinity of the mouth of a great, 
river. Lacking fresh water and provisions, they made for land. 


The Sepik (named by German navigators the Kalserin Augusta). 







with the natives, but apparently they did not view the river, 
which they knew was there. 


Abel Jansz Tasman in 1642 sailed along the coast of New Ireland 
and later traced a considerable part of the New Guinea coast. 
He reported on agriculture and trading possibilities. Between them, 
the three Dutchmen traced the northern shore of the mainland 
from about the 144th meridian to the westward. Other Dutch 
navigators followed, among them Vmek in 1603, Keyts in 1678, and 
Jacob Roggeveen in 1721. 

The First Englishman. 

In 1700 came the first Englishman, the famous buccaneer and 
explorer, William Dampier, sent out by the Admiralty in 1699 
oii a voyage of discovery. In the Roebuck , he sailed round the 
western extremity of New Britain, whose name is due to him, 
and established the fact that that island is separated from New 
Guinea; incidentally, he performed the most important feat of 
navigation in the islands up to that date. 

His name is deservedly perpetuated in the nomenclature of 
Dampier Strait and of Cape Dampier, upon which he landed* 
Captain Cartaret, also an Englishman, was the next to write 
discovery on the map of this new world, the Baeific. Buka, one 
of the Solomon Islands under the Mandate to-day, was discovered 
by him in 1767, and named by him “ Winehelsea Island ”; he 
also put the Duke of York Group on the chart. That he passed 
in the course of his adventurous cruise the spot on which was 
destined to he set the capital of the Mandated Territory of to-day 
k evident ffom the description in his journal of the magnificent 
Mother and Daughters, the three volcanic cones which lend 
distinction to the harbour. “On the southernmost side of the main, 
or the largest, of the two islands that are divided by th-e channel 
or strait, which I left in possession of its ancient name New Britain,” 
wrote Carteret, in the account of his voyages, “ there is some high 
land, and three remarkable hills close to each oilier which I called 
the Mother and Daughters. The Mother is the middlemost ami 
largest, and behind them we saw a vast column of smoke, so that 
! probably one of them k a volcano. They are easily seen in clear 
Uweather at a distance of 20 leagues, and will then," by those who 
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not know them, he taken lor islands. They seem to lie fai 
inland/’ .This last statement is certainly not accurate now, nor tio 
Captain Carteret’s sketches bear the remotest resemblance to the 
cones as they stand to-day. Carteret named “Nova Hibernia 
Hev Ireland—and demonstrated that it was separated from New 
Britain by St. George’s Channel. 

The largest island of the Solomons now administered under the 
Mandate, Bougainville, was discovered by the French navigator of 
that name in Hie year following the visit of Carteret to the group. 
Bougainville reached the south coast of Papua at Or anger ie Bay. 

A famous Britisher was in (Dutch) New Guinea in 1770— 
Captain James Cook—but his reception at the hands of the natives 
was not so friendly, and he did not remain long. British navigators 
figured prominently in the discoveries of the next few years, 
although the location of the Hermit Group must be credited to 
Spain. Shortland came in 1788, his name being perpetuated in 
the Shortland Islands. Hunter* and McCluer followed in 1.791, 
McCluer mapping portion of the west coast. Valuable surveys were 
carried out by Captain Blackwood in the Fly, in 1842, along the 
Gulf of Papua, and other navigators concentrated also on this 
portion of the island'of New Guinea. 

Adventurous spirits began early to think of New Guinea in 
terms of colonization. However, the first recorded attempt at a 
settlement, that of the British East India Company at Restoration 
Bay, in 1793—when formal possession was taken of the island for 
George III.—proved abortive, and it was not until 1840 that a 
trader was noticed in the islands.f 

In 1840, Lieutenant Yule, in the Bramble . arrived on the south 
coast of New Guinea, and again took possession of this part in 
the name of the King, blit, apparently, the British Government, 
though British navigators were by far the most zealous in cha rting 

* Captain Hunter was one of the early Governors .^A^^^nchored 
in the year 1791, passed through St. George’s Channel and anchor 
in Balanawang Harbour, which is still more commonly called I > J 
Hunted 5 —thus, at any rate, one authority. Wilfred Powell on tn oiner 
hand (Wanderings in a Wild Country, Loudon, 1884 )> JlWJ* ^SLonstrate 
was first visited by a, whaler, of that name, the flr st man to ^monstrate 
that St. George’s Channel was a channel and not, as was at first Dpi 
merely a deep buy. . ... 

f According to Captain Lyng (Our New possession) > m$ tracer 
was an Australian. 
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coasts, took no steps to recognize Yule'a action. Captain 
Simpson, in H.M.S. Blanche , discovered Blanche (or Abit Kata) 
Bay in 1872; he anchored in Simpson Harbour, near Matupi,, and 
viewed the present site of Rabauh Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Moresby t in the following year, ascertained the configuration of 
the east end of the island of New Guinea, and examined the north¬ 
east coast from East Cape to Astrolabe Bay. 

By this time, the famous German shipping and trading firm, 
J. C. Uodeffroy and Sons (Hamburg), beginning in Mioko, Duke 
of York Group, had their agents in New Britain, New Ireland, and 
neighbor!ring groups. 

According to one account, Godeffroy’s traders near Matupi. were 
driven by hostile natives to Balanawang Harbour, on the north coast 
of Duke of York Island, where, it is on record, an Australian 
was already located. Kleinsehmidt, a naturalist collecting in and 
around New Britain for GodefFroy’s, was killed on Mioko Island, 
along with two assistants, about 1880. 

Germany in the South Seas. 

The interests of Godeffroy and Sons in the Pacific began aa far 
back as 1857, when the firm sent a ship to investigate the 
commercial possibilities of the many islands of the Western Pacific. 
Godeffroy and Sons first acquired extensive freeholds in Samoa* 
where the firm secured the substantial support of the German 
Government. A new company was formed, but in 1879 the pressure 
of English creditors involved it in financial difficulties. Fearing 
that the liquidation of the company, which would have the effect 
of bringing the undertaking into English hands, would result in 
the destruction of the advantage which German commerce was 
securing in the Pacific, the principals of the company brought into 
being a South Sea Trading Company, under the leadership of 
Adolf von Hansemann. This company undertook to carry on the 
commercial development of the South Seas on condition that the 
German Empire guaranteed the interest on the invested capital. 
Although the proposition had the support of the Chancellor, Prince 
Bismarck, it failed to secure that of the representatives of the 
people, and the company went into liquidation. Its sponsors, 
still under the leadership of von Hansemann, and with the approval 
of Prince Bismarck, adopted more ambitious plans. As a u maritime 
3595 / 82,-2 
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^„Jing company/’ they formed a syndicate under the leadership 
of von .Hanseiminn for the establishment of a German South Seas 
colony j the object of the syndicate was the exploitation of the 
north-east coast of New Guinea. Public opinion in Germany having 
suffered* in the years 1880-1884, a marked revulsion, the syndicate’s 
detailed plans were accorded the approval and protection of the 
Imperial Chancellor. 

It is to the work of this syndicate that the establishment of 
Germany in New Guinea, and the hoisting of the German flag, 
must really he credited. There had been earlier attempts at a 
settlement/but none, except that of the Butch, had been successful. 
As early as 1824, Holland and Britain had arrived at an under¬ 
standing whereby New Guinea westward from 141 deg. 47 min. east 
longitude was assigned to Holland, and. in 1828 Holland actually 
took possession, and , the work of development began. 

The distinction of being the first European settler in North-East 
New Guinea goes to a Russian, Baron N. Mikluho-Maklay.* The 
Baron arrived in 1871 at Astrolabe Bay, the largest indents,tion 

* The account of the travels and adventures of Nikolai Nicolaevitcl 
Mikluho Maklay, the first recorded European settler on the north-east 
coast ot New Guinea, should be of absorbing interest, but, although it is 
said to have been published in German, by the Czar’s command, after tne 
return of Mikluho-Maklay to Russia in the ’eighties, no such account has 
been traced by the present writer. _ . . 

After some years of study at the University of St. Petersburg, and at 
Heidelberg, Jena and Leipzig Mikluho-Maklay, a Cossack by birth, 
travelled with Haeckel and Dohrn on successive biological and Boologwai 
missions. Arriving unannounced in a Russian cruiser 
remained for fifteen months among the Astrolabe Bay natives, his couragy 
and imperturbability proving his surest claim on tMir * rle n“ s »*P- 
Maklay,, according to fiomilly (The Western Pacific *** &*& Guinea, 
London, 1880), was discovered by the natives one ^^ning sitting upon 
his portmanteau on the beach, the ship wnleh had landed him having 
disappeared in the night. Never having seen a white man hefoie, the 
natives ascribed to him a diviue origin, which he went to some pains to 
prove—even to the extent of permitting epears to he forced down ms 
throat, narrowly escaping death in this manner. Komi ly, 'dsltiug tort 
Constantine, in June, 1881, in H.M.S. Beagle, obtained for himself S>eat 
prestige by persuading the natives that be was brother to Maklay (who 
was His personal friend, and had provided him with suftlciexu native 
vocabulary to enable him to converse). . • . K _ 

A Russian warship, which, owing to the belief that he must be deal, 
visited New Guinea towards the close of 1872 to search for documan t s. 
found Maklay alive and desirous of remaining. He left for heauu 
reasons, and in 1873 settled for a few mouths in the south-westoi 
Dutch New Guinea, reporting to the Dutch authorities on the labour 
trade, in such terms as to bring about reforms. , . 

On various subsequent occasions he revisited New , Guinea 
adjacent islands, specially interesting himself in the ,^ ra il£ 

Maklay specialized in cruniology, but among his discoveries as tne 
well-known tree-climbing kangaroo of North-East New Guinea. ^ 

Mikluho-Maklay married an Australian, and spent much of ms umt 
In Sydney. He died In 1888, at the age of 42. 
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coastline of the mainland on the north-east, which took 
its name from the corvette Astrolabe, in which Dumont D’Urville, 
the French navigator, visited New Guinea in 1827, and made a 
running survey of the north-east coast. The Russian’s original 
intention was to study native customs and languages, but he became 
a great admirer of the country, and returned 'n .1876. The following 
yeai he travelled to Russia to obtain support for a settlement on a 
large scale, and simultaneously to urge the Russian Government 
to annex the land. The project came to nothing. In 1880 the 
ill starred expedition of Marquis de Ray appeared in New Ireland* 
to end in miserable failure about twelve months later. De Ray, who 
U stated to have been a Bolivian Charge d'Affaires in France, 
brought a number of colonists, including Germans, French, Italians, 
Swiss, and Belgians, to a point at the southern extremity of New 
Ireland, where he founded a colony, to which he gave the name of 
Nouvclle h ranee.” Notwithstanding the elaborate equipment 
which they brought with them, the colonists were soon in difficulties. 
The scanty survivors owe their lives to the efforts of the famous 
Wesleyan missionary, Dr, George Brown, who was already established 
at Baianawang Harbour. De Ray” found his way into the lunatic 
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^Jiree months later, they reached New Ireland, and were disembarked 
near the southern end of the island, where the provisions were not only 
inadequate but bad, and dysentery and mainrU. in r. short time had 
exacted a toll of a sixth of their number. Most of the survivors, after 
tive months of misery, induced the captain of 'the India to transport them 
to Sydney, where the manager of the company was residing. But their 
defective engines broke down, and the water an I provisions having given 
out, several died. The captain was obliged o put into Noumea. 
Without money or credit, the unfortunate colonists were unable to 
purchase the bare necessities of life, and it way only owing to the 
charity of the French colonial authorities that they were saved from 
actual starvation. The condition of the India was so rotten that the 
marl he surveyors would not allow her to leave the port, and the 
unfortunate fmssengers were ordered to leave their temporary refuge. 
The majority of them managed to make their way by some means to 
Sydney, and the New South Wales Government granted those willing 
to remain a tract of country near Woodburn, on the Richmond River, 
where many of their descendants now reside. 

44 Monsieur Raudouin, the surgeon to the expedition, on his return 
to France, published a book, giving an account of his terrible experiences 
with the expedition. It was this volume that, provided Daudet with the 
material for Port Taraseon. the last of his trilogy describing the 
adventures of the Intrepid Tartarin de Taraseon. 

44 Some rusting machinery on the beach at Port Breton, and that 
ruirne on the map of New Ireland, are all that to-day serve to recall the 
Marquis de Ray’s attempt at colonization.” 

It was owing to one Angelo Seala, an educated and travelled member 
of the expedition, that the survivors decided to settle in New gwutli 
Wales. At his instance, the British Consul at Noumea was asked to assist 
in landing them at Sydney, and eventually 200 of them (according to one 
account) were landed from the James Paterson, on 18th April, 1884. 
By way of security for the fare of £3 per adult the New South Wales 
Government obtained a bill of sale over the India and her cargo. The 
then Premier, Sir Henry Parkes, was favorably disposed towards the 
settlers, many of whom even lacked a change of clothing. Odd jofck 
were found for them as handy men, cooks and gardeners, until the 
possibilities of the Richmond River country were rtpprt.ed upon by oue 
of their number, who had had some experience of the country. It was 
not long before 30 entire families were settled in the area. Their first 
dwellings were mud huts, and the men spent moat of their time working 
in cane-cutting gangs in the adjoining districts, whilst the women did 
much of the manual labour on the new selections. By 1900, the 
settlement was reported to have reached the height of prosperity. By 
that time, the settlers bad accumulated sufficient savings to enable them 
to venture further afield and to increase their holdings In 1929. only 
about twelve of the families remained In the locality. Among the names 
which hqve been quoted are those of Nardi, Mazzer, Spiriaze, Fava.s, 
Pezzutti, Scaraballotti, and Piccoli. 

Mr. J. O. Mouton, whose plantation if Kinigunan, near Kokopo, is 
referred to, appears to have been the only survivor of 44 Nouvelle France ” 
to succeed, in spite of his experience, in the islands. He became r. 
wealthy and influential citizen. 

A contemporary writer gives the other side of the picture, H H. 
Romilly, “ Acting Special Commissioner for New Guinea, ’ met In New 
Britain, in 1883 an Italian, hopelessly Imbecile, who. be was informed, 
had with five other white men stolen a boat, having determined to 
escape from the 44 inferno ” in which de Ray had involved him along 
with the rest of the Port Breton colonists. Unaware of the missionaries 
and traders near at hand in New Britain and the Duke of York Group, 
they travelled 100 miles to Bongainville, where all were killed but the now 
feebleminded Italian, who sold to a bush tribe, became -himself a 
cannibal. He was eventually purchased, at a price of two tomahawks, 
by a labour ship, and left in New Britain—the only white man for 
many years to penetrate into the interior of Bougainville. 
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by way of the gaol, and there he died. His newspaper, 
NouvclJe France,., emu turned to be published in Marseilles, with the 
most highly-coloured accounts of the progress of the colony, long 
after it had ended in dthdole. 


The trading activities of Captain' Hernsheim and of “ Queen 
Emma w -*~the half-Samoan 'aughter of the American Consul at 
Apia—-and of other famous island identities, among them th Dane, 
Peter Hansen, constituted a new chapter in New Guinea’s history. 
These were the years in which the Pacific belied its name. The 
recruiting of coloured labour for oversea plantations-—~a traffic 
which, until it was brought effectively under control owing to the 
activity of Christian missionaries, chiefly from Australia, carried 
so many abuses in its train- began in 1847. To the “ blackbirders ”* 
and the picturesque South Sea traders, the writers of the fiction 
Which portrays the Pacific of this time owe much, but, it need 
scarcely he added, they have given more than they gleaned, and 
not every'story of tropical adventure is to be taken entirely without 
salt. 

Gradually, trading stations were established on the islands 
of the Bismarck Archipelago, which were also resorted to in order 
to recruit labourers for the Queensland, Fiji and Samoan plantations. 
^Unfortunately,” says a German account, “ the management of this 
recruiting soon became very unscrupulous, embittering the natives 
ind resulting in the murder of white men. After the Germans 
took possession, the recruiting of workers for non-German plantations 
was forbidden.” 

Annexation. 

Few Australians realize how intimately associated with their 
own Federal movement, in its earlier stages, was the history of 
New Guinea. ‘‘Although it was not entirely successful, there seems 
little doubt that the united Australian attempt to secure British 


* Julian Thomas, in Convicts and Cannibals, tells a vivid story of 
life in the labour trade, and incidentally gives some sidelights on French 
colonial methods in the Pacific, and the Australian fear of the establish¬ 
ment of alien penal colonies in the Pacific adjacent to her shores —a by 
no means inconsiderable factor in the demand for British annexation of 
New Guinea. 
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lexatipn of New Guinea, as early as 1883, was really a first 
step towards federation of the Australian colonies. Neither the 
desired annexation, nor, indeed, federation of the colonies resulted 
immediately from the movement, which stirred Australians to a 
white heat, and was widely reflected in European diplomacy and 
world aftairs; but it had a dual significance—it was the first 
movement that was Australia-wide in its scope, and, moreover, 
it directed the attention of Imperial and European statesmen to 
the fact that, when great ideals were in question, the Australian 
colonies must he regarded as a single and a solid entity. 

The revival of the subject of certain necessary annexations” 
writes the Premier of Queensland, Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, to the 
Administrator of the State, Sir A. H. Palmer, on 2nd August, 
1883,* “ and. clear recognition that only through Federal action 
can their desires in this direction he carried into effect have suddenly 
brought the question of Federation, which had hitherto been treated 
as an abstract speculation, within the range of practical polities, 
and, together with the almost universal advocacy of the press, 
constitute an opportunity of which Her Majesty’s Government 
would do well to take prompt advantage.” 

Annexation had been talked for years. Early i n the century. 
British navigators had hoisted the British flag on various parts 
of New Guinea, hut no such annexation was ever ratified! by the 
Imperial Government. In the years 1864, 1874, 1878, and 1870 
New South Wales, with the support of Sir Thomas Mcllwraith’ 
had strongly urged upon the Imperial authorities the necessity 
for immediate action, but the British Government, equally definite 
m forbidding action, declared that the fear of Germany, which 
was so widespread in Australia, was utterly without foundation. 

When Captain Moresby, in 1873, took possession of the eastern 
portion of New Guinea, “pending the decision of Her Majesty, 
Government” the Earl of Carnarvon raised the qu^tion with the 
coionies, but could find no evidence, at this time,' of unanimity 
in avour of annexation. The Governor of New South Wales, Sir 

minutes of proceedings of tbe Executive pflw ext i r,lc i from the 
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..ercules Robinson, for instance, intimated that he considered no 

foreign power likely to establish a claim, and Sir George Bowen, 
Victoria, quoted Lord Derby 's dictum that “ the Queen had already 
enough black Subjects ” 

The question of the cost of administration, in the event of 
the island being annexed, influenced the colonies, nor was there 
anybody to urge them to joint action- There bad been a combined 
plea from 1 the Australian colonies for the British annexation of 
Fiji in 1870, but a request for £4.000 a year each as a contribution 
to the cost of administration had left them cold, and no doubt 
they feared that there was some such string attached to the 
suggestion regarding New Guinea. In the circumstances, and in 
view of the reasons which lay behind the German expansion in 
the Pacific, it is worth noting that humanitarian rather than 
Imperial considerations were in the long run responsible for the 
British annexation of Fiji. The island, owing to the native labour 
traffic, threatened to become "a hell upon earth, an Alsatia for all 
the worst criminals in the southern hemisphere-** 

The lack of a serious advocate for Federal action in Australia 
was possibly the real factor in deciding the fate of New Guinea, 
for, had the Australian States seen their way to make common 
cause of annexation in the "seventies, it is on the cards that the 
Iron Chancellor would have been forestalled, and New Guinea’s 
destinies in the years before 1914 have been in other hands. 

Gold discoveries and European settlement contributed their 
influence to the movement for the annexation of New Guinea. 
Following upon the reports of the discovery of gold, high authorities 
were already, in 1875, apprehensive for Australian security in the 
event of a foreign power stepping in and establishing itself in New 
Guinea. References were made to “ Russians, Germans and Italians 
nibbling at New Guinea,”f and to the intentions of the United 
States of America. Finally, Sir Thomas Mcllwraith decided to 
cast the die. As Premier of Queensland, he despatched Mr. Henry 
M Chester, Police Magistrate at Thursday Island, to New Guinea, 

Professor H, 5T Egerton : A Short History of British Colonial 
policy 

t Proceeding of the Royal Colonial Institute, 18/5. 
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vg#d^>orders to take possession in the name of Her Majesty, 
‘• pending decision.” On 4th April, 1883, Mr. Chester hoisted the 
Union Jack at Port Moresby. 

The repudiation of Sir Thomas MellwraitiTp action, by Lord 
Derby on behalf of the British Government, has been widely 
criticised, but the decision should be viewed only in the light of 
the fact that in the Pacific there was at this time a powerful, if 
unwarranted, suspicion that the motives of Queensland were not 
entirely disinterested because of her immediate concern with the 
labour question. Sir Arthur Gordon, for instance, the first Governor 
of the new Crown colony of Fiji, declared that it was “not at all 
desirable to place the control of relations between natives and 
settlers in the hands of local Colonial Ministers responsible to a 
Parliament in which one of the interests concerned is exclusively 
represented.” Sir Thomas Mcllwraitlv's own words, in his subsequent 
despatch to Lord Derby, through the Administrator of the State 
of Queensland, best explain the reason animating him in authorizing 
the annexation. “The. present condition of New Guinea,” he wrote, 
“ uncontrolled by any civilized Government, and liable at any 
moment to be taken possession of by a foreign nation, is a constant 
source of uneasiness to the colonists of Queensland, who clearly 
perceive the evils and dangers likely to arise from the close proximity 
to our shores, of a foreign power.” He very definitely denied 
that Queensland was seeking New Guinea coloured labour for Its 
sugar plantations. “There is no probability, nor was it ever 
contemplated” he declared, “that natives would .be taken to the 
Australian coast.” He referred also to the pressure of public 
feeling,, and the support given to Queensland by the Governments 
of the Other Australian colonies. 

The fates were against Australia; even some of the best; known 
of the British missionaries—Dr. Lawes and the Rev. James 
Chalmers—were opposed, it is stated, to annexation, and Lord 
Derby set his face against it. Lord Derby wrote, in fact, on 11th 
July, 1883, intimating that, if there had been any evidence of 
a foreign power taking possession of any part of New Guinea. 
Her Majesty’s Government would have taken it without the delay 
of more than a few hours, and that the Government were satisfied 
that no such :*tep was contemplated by any foreign power. He 
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90 far as to Express regret that* “ without apparent necessity,” 
the Queensland Government hud taken to itself powers which it 
did not possess. 

For months the whole continent was stirred in protest The 
Colonial Office was scarcely understating the case when it told 
Prince Bismarck, the German Chancellor, that a v bitter feeling 
6i resentment against the Mother Country had been aroused.” 
It was the fixed idea in the Australasian possessions, the German 
diplomat was informed, “ however idle he might think it," that 
a foreign establishment on the mainland of New Guinea would 
be a source., of danger. On 17th July, 1883, while a public meeting 
in the Melbourne Town Hall was considering what steps might 
be taken to secure New Guinea—for Australia’s protection, for 
the sake of the natives themselves, and in the interests of the British 
Empire-—the Queensland Executive Council was discussing 
,c immediate action/’ and other States were similarly on the alert; 
public meetings were held from one end of the continent to the 
other- all with the idea of having Queensland’s annexation of New 
Guinea confirmed. Public feeling was unanimous in insisting that 
no foreign power should be accorded a position of such strategic 
importance ho near to Australia. The upshot of the agitation 
w &3 a convention of the Australasian colonies, including New Zealand 
and Fiji.* Convened by the Premier of Victoria, the Honorable 
James Service, the Convention sat at Sydney in November and 
December, 1883. It expressed emphatically the opinion that 
44 such steps should be immediately taken as will most conveniently 
and effectively secure the incorporation with the British Empire 
of so much of New Guinea and the small islands adjacent thereto 
as is not claimed by the Government of the Netherlands.”! 

In September,, 1884, Germany was informed of the intention 
of the British authorities to establish a protectorate over the coast 
of New Guinea, together with the contiguous islands, with the 
exception of the coast between the 145th degree of longitude and 



• Fiji, however, did not vote. 
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Dutch boundary. In conscque e of representations 
bj' the German Ambassador in London (Baron von Pleasen), 
Germany was notified that, as an act of courtesy, Great .Britain 
would for the moment limit the immediate declaration to the south 
coast and islands, on the understanding that this would not prejudice 
any territorial question beyond that limit, which, the British 
authorities considered, should bo a matter for diplomatic 
negotiation. 

Having thus, from a feeling of courtesy, temporarily withdrawn 
from assuming the protectorate she had already announced her 
intention of taking, Great Britain little suspected that Geriqanv 
would herself annex a portion of the territory at issue without 
waiting for its treatment by diplomacy in any way. Yet, towards 
the close of 1884, while the British Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State at the Colonial Office, Mr. R. Meade, was actually discussing 
the matter with Bismarck, the Premier of Victoria telegraphed — 

At last the end has come. Information received reliable 
source that Germany has hoisted flag on New Britain, New 
Iieland and north coast of New Guinea. The exasperation here 
is boundless. We protest in the name of the present and future 
oi Australia. If England does not yet save us from the danger 
und disgrace, as far at least as New Guinea is concerned, the 
bitterness of feeling towards her will not die out with this 
generation.” 

The British Government was officially informed, in fact, on 
10di December, 1884, that the German flag bad been hoisted at three 
different localities. 

Prince Bismarck's attitude when the Victorian Premier’s 
telegram was shown him by Mr. Meade was characteristic. The 
Prince, says the official despatch, “ argued that this strip oi New 
Guinea was very smalt, and of little value to England. I said 

that it included the Maclay coast, in which we were specially 

interested, and I asked him whether Germany would think of 

annexing land, with or without value, which she had just proposed 
should form the subject of special negotiation. 

lie seemed displeased at this question, and rather sharply 

rephed that that sort of question should be treated on general 
grounds of policy.” 



>This conversation took place on 24th December, 1884. The 
British Protectorate over the south coast had been proclaimed 
oil 6th November, when an expedition, under Commodore Erakine 
had hoisted the flag on the south coast of New Guinea. On 16th 
November, just ten days later, the German dag had been hoisted 
in Kaiser-Wilhehnsland. Germany was in possession. 

How Germany acted and how the German South Sea Syndicate 
was pressed into service, are show n in “ Das Uherseeischi Deutsch¬ 
land” (1911). “Through the High Commissioner for the Western 
.Pacific disavowing Queensland's post-haste action, and refusing 
responsibility for the acquisition of land in non-British islands ”, 
says this authority, “public opinion in Australia was greatly 
aroused. It was, therefore, necessary for the South Sea Syndicate 
to exercise care and, instead of taking direct action, to use the 
German Trading and Plantation Company, already established in 
the Archipelago, as a dummy. With the assistance of that company, 
and in its name, the steamer tiamoa was quietly purchased in Sydney 
and fitted out for a New Guinea expedition, Dr. 0. Finach and 
Captain C, Dallmarm being put in charge. The Afcmoa left Sydney 
on 11th September, 1884, and arrived at the Trading and Plantation 
Company's trading station at Mioko Harbour, in the Duke of 
York Islands, on 26th September, 1884. From there, up to the 
end of .January, 1885, five trips were undertaken to the north and 
east coast of New Guinea. During these journeys, important rivers 
and suitable Harbours were located, and, as a preparation to hoisting 
the flag, numerous land areas were acquired. Meanwhile, on 1st 
November, 1884, the German rnan-of-war Elizabeth had arrived. 

, . . New Britain, New Ireland and the Duke of York Group 

were thereupon annexed to the German Empire, while a little later 
the annexation of the north and north-east of New Guinea was 
signified by the hoisting of the German flag at Astrolabe Bay, 
and at the harbour named Finsch Harbour, after its discoverer.” 

In recognition of the great service rendered to Germany, the 
Kaiser on 15th May, 1885, issued a charter to the syndicate, which 
meanwhile constituted itself the “ New Guinea Company. With 
certain obligations, the company became the sovereign power over 
the annexed territories. These included the north-eastern part 
of New Guinea, which was then named Kaiser-Wilhclmsland, and 
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tSIpUs'marck Archipelago (previously the Kew Britain Archipelago), 
The Archipelago included Neu Pommern (formerly New Britain)* 
Neu Mecklenburg (formerly New Ireland), and Neu Lunenburg 
(formerly Duke of York. Islands). To this territory were later 
added the northern islands of the Solomon Group. 


The German Regime in New Guinea. 

The Imperial Charter conferred on the New Guinea Company 
carried with it not only sovereignty but also heavy obligations 
and responsibilities. The company had to provide the necessary 
machinery to meet the demands of the growing Imperial legislation 
in colonial matters. The administration, including that of justice, 
had to be organized and the necessary officials engaged. Tire 
whole venture of the New Guinea Company was under a Board 
in Berlin, the managing director of which was von Hansemann. 
At the head of the Administration in New Guinea, a Governor, 
approved by the Imperial Chancellor, was appointed; the first 
Governor was Vice-Admiral von Schleinitz, The appointment of 
Judge was also subject to Imperial approbation. 


During the New Guinea Company's regentship, the colony was 
divided into two administrative districts, of which Kaiser- 
WilhelinsUind constituted the western district. Special arrangements 
were made for civil and criminal jurisdiction over the natives, 
the conditions under which land might be held were regulated 
and the right to freehold secured by entries in u ground-books ”. 
German money was made the only legal tender. Trading by foreign 
vessels was prohibited, and the recruiting of native labourers was 
put under control. A native police force was instituted. 
Quarantine, postal and other necessary arrangements were made, 
and regulations were promulgated to prohibit the supply of firearms, 
liquor, and opium to the natives. 


An immediate improvement was manifest in the colony’s 
communications with the outer world. Hitherto a few small trading 
ships, which were maintained by trading firms for their own 
purposes, constituted the sole connexion with civilization, though 
at long intervals a warship or a large sailing ship would put 
in an appearance. If settlers received four mails a year, they 
thought themselves lucky. All this was altered. Connexion was 
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shed with Singapore by the charter of a North Ge 
[oyd steamer, which conrie *ted with the main line from Bremer* 
haven 1 6 Shanghai. The steamers of the subsidiary line starting 
from Singapore touched at Batavia, Friedrich*Wilhelms Harbdur*, 
Stephansortf, and Finseh Harbour, arriving at Herbei tshbhej and 
Matupi 2B days after leaving Singapore. 

The Company's responsibilities proved too much for it, and 

its history is chiefly one of pathos. Head-quarters were established 
first at , Finseh Harbour, where malaria claimed many victims; 
the out-statiohs were set down in places unsuitable for cultivation; 
and tropical agriculture was a science unknown among the 

Company's servants. Native labour proved unsatisfactory, and the 
importation of Chinese coolies a failure. Increasing demands for 
labour in adjoining tenitories such as the Dutch East Indies, and 
other difficulties, among them the outbreak of plague in China, 
checked the enrolment’ of coolies. The consequence was that some 
of the coolies forwarded from Singapore were not capable of 

agricultural work. The Netherlands Government refused to 

sanction the export of coolies from Java under contract, owing 
to the unsatisfactory sanitary conditions in the German colony. 
Heavy mortality was experienced by planters, officials and coolies 
alike, and, in general, the reports from the colony were most 
unhappy. 8 

Transfer of the seat of Government further north-to Stephansort, 
on Astrolabe Bay, took place in 1892, the French Harbour site 
proving too unhealthy for the capital. The transfer was succeeded 
by more ill fated experiments by the New Guinea Company. The 
importation of cattle was unsuccessful. Queensland tick was 
introduced with the stock, and killed off the few herds that survived 
the experimental stage. || the Company, in its capacity as the 
governing body, found itself at cross purposes with the smaller 
firms and individuals who had settled at the east end of New 
Britain as planters and traders; and who were prospering. 

* Now’ called Madarig. 

t Now Bogadjim. 

I Now Kokopo. The New Guinea Company’s first station In Neu 
Pommern was at Kerawara, in the Duke of York group; the transfer 
to Herbertshfihe took place in 1890. 

$ So much so that apparently the Imperial German Government had 
to come to the Company’s assistance in 1889. 

II Tick was introduced into Papua in the same way as late as 1909. 








Finach Harbour' to-day its most prominent feature is the lonely 
cemetery, grim reminder of a tragedy of the past. 

Disease was in fact the deadliest enemy the colony had to fight. 
Malaria was a constant factor to be reckoned with, and virulent 
epidemics raised their heads from time to time. In 1807, for 
instance, smallpox ravaged the coast of KaiserWilhelmsland, 
spreading to Neu Pommern and the adjacent islands; particular 
havoc was worked among the natives of Vitu, among whom the 
plague was introduced by way of the Wiilauraez Peninsula. 
Friedrich-Wilhelms Harbour was the next selection for the sit<v 
; of a capital for the colony. Here, again, fever claimed many 
victims, and, although the new capital was endowed with a beautifu 
; natural harbour, it was not long before a further transfer became 
| necessary. 


In 1899 the Imperial cruiser Kormoran, in tine grip of 

contrary currents, ran up on the great Wirbelwindriff (Whirlwind 
Reef), which lies about <30 miles to the west of the Vitu 

group (then known as French Islands), and only by the 

ingenuity, pluck and resource of Captain Emsmann, was saved from 
becoming a total loss. Coal, chains, ballast, torpedoes, munitions, 
steam cranes—everything except the guns—were heaved, overboard 
to lighten the vessel, but her bows were fast on the reef for 

seven days before she was finally refloated. 

The German Government Intervenes, 

So car as the New Guinea Company was concerned, the climax 
waB reached in 1899, when the privileges of the commercial 
organization were withdrawn by the Imperial German Government. 
The company however received a powerful solatium in the sum of 
4,000,000 marks in cash, and liberal land concessions. The 
Governor appointed by the Imperial Government, Rudolf von. 
Benningsen, took office on April 1, 1899. His first action was to 
transfer the seat of Government to Herbertshohe in Neu Pommern. 



» The reason given for the transfer was that a more rapid progress 
could be expected owing to the greater accessibility of Herbertshohe, 
the larger number of settlers in Neu Pommern, and the better 
cjimate. Herbertshohe however did not in the long run achieve 
all that had been hoped for it as a capital, largely because of 
the lack of a protected harbour. The Marianne Islands, the 
Carolines, and the Marshalls were incorporated in the Protectorate, 




'and the expansion of the Protectorate naturally resulted iu an 
expansion'of the administration, to which Herberts!" ; ^he proved to 
be inadequate, chiefly owing to its being closely surrounded by 
large coco-nut plantations, it was decided eventually tq move 
the seat of Government to Rabarl, on the spacious and protected 
Simpson Harbour.* 

A new tariff was introduced. An export duty / was imposed 
on copra. This, according to a German accoun t being a uncommon 
in colonial practice . . caused consternation and confusion, 

more especially as it was adopted against the advice of the Advisory 
Council, and was enforced without warning.” German currency w^s 
introduced, and arrangements were made to remove the special 
coins of the New' Guinea Company from circulation. 

Income tax was abolished in 1905, and the Government 
commenced taxing the natives, imposing an annual tax of 5 marks, 
which could be raised to 7 and 10 marks. Its immediate 
effect was an increase in production on the part of the natives. 

At the time of the transfer of authority to the Imperial 
Government, the total European population of the Bismarck 
Archipelago was 200 persons, of whom 93 were Germans. There 
were 332 Chinese, Samoans, and Fijians in the Archipelago. 
Thirty Europeans in addition were resident in Kaiser-Wilhelmsland. 

The British Embassy at Berlin, reporting on the Anal year 
of the New Guinea Company's administration, commented on the 
increase in population arul the prosperous condition of commerce. 
Once relieved of the burden of Government, in fact, the Company 
laid the foundations of a successful commercial career, ultimately 
attaining to great prosperity, and growing to he a most influential 
factor in the development of the Protectorate, 

Comparatively inexperienced in colonial administration, and 
faced with the almost impossible task of reconciling the interests 
of warring cannibal savages and those of white men who were 
animated almost entirely by commercial ambitions, the German 
Government had to own, in the early years of its regime in the 
Pacific, to many setbacks, disappointments and failures. On the 
other hand, well laid out townships and plantations whose 
subsequent prosperity has proved the farsightedness of the men who 
planted them, rest to the credit of the German colonist, 

♦ The removal was carried out by the Governor (at that time hr. 
Hahl) in 1910, t.iio year in which the northern Islands were absorbed 
into the Protectorate. 






IdEfiimstrafcion of Justice. 

In 1900 1, various expeditions were ttoccs&ary in connexion 
with murders by natives,. Natives of Nusa {Men Mecklen¬ 
burg ) had to lie forcibly deprived of firearms and ammunition 
which ' they had obtained by predatory acts from Europeans; 
steps had to be taken a;so with the aid of S.M.S. Kormerw v 
to deal with Japanese gun-runners. The warship was also 
useful in an expedition again#' the natives of the French 
Islands, who had attacked a trading station of the New 
Guinea Company. An expedition on a larger scale was 
carried out by the Government steamer Siephan on the north coast 
of New Guinea, and widespread native quarrels had to be dealt 
with in the smaller islands. The Admiralty Islanders had to be 
chastised for the murder of a European trader, and on the St. 
Matthias Group* the Mencke expedition—well equipped and armed 
as it was—was attacked in camp by native* and two Europeans 
were killed and two wounded, while many of their carriers were 
likewise killed or wounded. Police were sent to the area but found 
no sign of a native anywhere. The cruiser Kormoran was ordered 
to punish the islanders, however, and many of the St. Matthias 
people were killed. 

In 1900-1, the Government, in order to supplement the 
criminal jurisdiction . of German New Guinea, granted to the 
proprietors of the larger firms, the administrators of the New 
Guinea Company and lay brothers appointed by the Homan 
Catholic mission, authority to administer disciplinary punishment 

* Now Mtissau. This island had always had a bad reputation. 
Discovered by Dumpier in 1700, it was not visited, so far as is known, 
until 1804, when two European recruiters of labour were murdered 
by natives on the beach. An effort by the New Guinea company, }u 
1890, to establish friendly relations, likewise ended in hostilities, and 
similar attempts in 1898 find 1900 were unsuccessful. The Governor, 
von Benningsen, with Parkinson, author of Thirty Years in the South 
Seas, was received with friendliness on visiting the island in 1900, and 
Hernsheim and Company promptly established a trading station in 
the group in the same year. Bruno Moneke’s “Firs! German South 
Seas Expedition M (as he styled his party) arrived in the colony in 
April, 1901, in a steam yacht “equipped with the luxury of m 
Imperial mail boat ”, but, according to Parkinson, the owner of the 
ship was interested in pleasure rather than science. The natives chose 
a moment whert all the party’*? Mauser rifles were being cleaned, 
descended suddenly upon the camp, and speared Mencke and his secretary, 
Caro, to death. The geologist, Dr. Heinroth, escaped with slight wounds 
but left the colony. Soon after, the natives murdered some of the 
Hernsheim station labourers, and the station was abandoned. A 
subsequent visit (in 1903) by the Governor established the fact, that 
the natives lmd opened Mencke’s grave and removed his body. All that 
remained was hit? jawbone, Identifiable by the gold fillings in the teeth. 
Caro h body had never been recovered from hit? murderers. 
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small offences. " Misumv of this prerogative ”, toys 'the .report 
for 1900-1’, “ has not occurred. 

The German Government, in 1897, established a system of 
indirect rule, recognizing as chiefs, natives so regarded by their 
fellows, Chiefs [iuluais)'* were appointed fir at in localities in 
the 'Gazelle' Peninsula and the Duke of York Group, with jurisdiction 
to decide disputes between natives, affecting a value up to 25 marks 
or ten fathoms of shell money. There was a tight of appeal to 
the court at Herbertshbhe. 

The laltiak were also given limited duties' in connexion with 
police and administration, including care of roads in the districts. 
They were not paid salary, but acted as collectors of the head tax, 
and were permitted to deduct 10 per cent, for themselves. 

In 1901, however, the Governor records regretfully the 
unsatisfactory working of the “ hiluai M system, observing that 
injustice and oppression are rampant, but that nevertheless the 
system is necessary. Hia report refers also to the education of 
the native “ to an improper avoidance of work ” by traders whom 
the keen competition in copra had induced to buy up whole coconuts. 
This deprived the natives of the work of copra-cutting, thus 
“ encouraging their natural tendency to do nothing The purchase 
of entire nuts from natives, for copra, was accordingly prohibited 
in October, 1900. 

In the following year, owing to abuses which had crept in, the 
Government prohibited the use of native “ shell-money ” for trading 
purposes. 

In 1902. the wife and child of Rudolph Wolff’, a planter, were 
done to death irv^^nsatidnal circumstances at Paparatava, near 
Toma, and not fa ' the very seat of administration.f A 

European and his timjjt’s crew were murdered in the Admiralty 
Islands, and there was a fresh outbreak in the St. Matthias Group. 

* lailimi la a Qunnn-Tuna word. 

t The Eahaul Record, of 1st August. 1917, tells the story of this 
tragedy in the words of Mrs. C. A. SeliuHze (then Miss Carrie Coe), 
who, though wounded, by great good fortune escaped death 
by the tomahawk which slew Frau Wolff, whom she was visiting 
at the time of the murder. The article proceeds, " A great deal of 
excitement was erected in the district, and at one time it was thought 
a general rising of natives would occur, but the employment of natives 
from other islands as raiding parties on the Toma district natives, 
seems to have had a salutarv effect, and ihe settlement gradually 
quietened down again , 
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year 1902-3 was marked by move murders and labour 
The Marist inisdon was driven out of its Kieta station 
by hostile natives; the crew of a pearling cutter in the 
Admiralty Islands were murdered; regrettable occurrences were 
reported from other parts of the Protectorate, in particular, bitter 
and bloody feuds between the mountain races and the, shore peoples 
of Xeu Mecklenburg. 

“ Beyond the area actually Occupied by European plantations 
the British Embassy at Berlin reports at the close of the year, 
referring to German New Guinea, “little has been done to influence 
the natives, and their local feudt continue. Several attacks on 
missionaries and traders took place during the year . . . but 

experience has shown that punitive expeditions are worse than 
useless, and only lead to reprisals, and that order can only be 
insured by the establishment of permanent police stations.” Great 
difficulty is reported at this time in obtaining the requisite supply 
of labour for European plantations. 

In the following yen* again, the Embassy writes, “The annual 
report of the Colonial Department does not give a very satisfactory 
account of the relations between the German authorities and the 
natives of New Guinea and the neighbouring islands, in 1903”. 
Ihe report states that at Hansa Bay, on the coast of Kaiser- 
W ilhelmsland, the outlying stations had to be withdrawn, owing 
to the threatening attitude of. the natives. The inhabitants of the 
French Islands had to be punished for an attack on the station 
at Peter Harbour, and the capture of the steamboat Me to, and 
to prevent a recurrence of the troubles, a garrison was left there. 

On, the Admiralty Islands, an expedition had to be sent 
against the natives for the capture of a schooner sailing under 
the British flag. “Although the expedition was successful ”, says 
the report, the natives of these islands are not in the least under 
control at present ”, The murder of a trader on the island of 
Aua completes the list of casualties recounted by the Embassy 
report.* 


♦ Shortly afterwards, the Governor had to report the attack of 13th 
August, 1904, on the mission stations of St. Paul in the north of 
Gazelle Peninsula, in which five missionaries and five sisters of 
the Mission of the. Sacred Heart of Jesus were murdered by "hatives 
One of the victims was Father Matthias Kascher, the founder of the 
station. (Set’ page 461.) 
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The graves of missionaries murdered by natives on 13th August, i 904, in the Baining Area, 








Ae lor the succeeding years is much the same. Jxi 
the frustration of a plot on the part of the ^habitants 
\ of Siar, Eagetla and Bilibili islands to seize the Friedrich-Wilhelma 
Harbour station., and murder all the Europeans. 

" The ferment in the various coastal districts of Kaiser- 
Wilhehnaland, which have no mutual intercourse, was clearly 
traceable v , says the German official report on the subject, “ to the 
extension of the plantations in the Astrolabe plain, Hatisa Bay, 
and the Berlin Harbour coast, either because the natives, In 
ignorance of the future limits of the plantations, began to be 
anxious for their own sustenance or because covetousness drove 
them to excesses or seizure * 

Seven expeditions were deemed necessary in 1900, in 
Kieta district alone, and two in the following year in the same 
district, and trouble occurred in other centres, particularly in the 
Admiralty Group. These islands were apparently a source of 
anxiety throughout the German regime, and traders were able to 
establish themselves only on the small isolated islands. It was 
in this group that the Japanese, Komine > in March, 1009, was 
lured by natives into an ambush and attacked. Only his remarkable 
agility saved his life. On the south coast ot Neu Pommern, in 
July of the same year, an Australian named Lindsay was 
murdered, together with the crew of his cutter the Jftabaul , and 
some of his recruits. 


* “ The Government ehould be extremely cautious in sending punitive 
expeditions’', writes Neuhauss, “as through these new hatred is 
engendered, ami a. new motive created for the murder of the whites” 
'* In view of the lasting legal encroachments,” he aays later (Deutsch 
Neu Guinea, page 185), “the good-natured Papuan finds the whole 
matter too wearisome, and, when he knows no other way out, takes 

to his weapons, which fact explains the perpetually recurring attacks 

on the whites, one of which in 1904 nearly resulted in a horrible 
catastrophe in Friedrieh-Wilbelms Harbour. The natives, embittered 
beyond measure, had arranged n regular widespread conspiracy to shoot 
down all the whites at a specified time. At the last moment, a black 

betrayed the plot, and the tragedy was averted just as the enemies' 

boats were approaching the bank in large numbers. Naturally the Hacks 
bad to pay for Jt. The Bilibili natives who had taken part in this 
Hsiiur hod to suiter inr-reaching consequences as well as legal processes 
ol all kinds, in that the whites seriously encroached on their former 
unrestricted trade monopoly. The authorities are frequents not fnllv 
acquainted with the true circumstances of such risings. When one 
Inquires as to th* reason for the rising in question, one is told that 
the blacks thought that the whites had planted a sufficient: number of 
coconut palms for their purpose, and the time had come to throw 
tin* intruders out of the country.” 
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ist twelve months later, reports-—proba 1 ly exaggerated— 
reached Rabaul (the new capital) that the Baining natives living 
between Mass&wa and Lassul, Neu Pommern, were planning the 
wholesale murder of the whites in the district. The two chiefs 
considered to be responsible were banished, and the villagers were 
called out for road-making under the direction of a police master. 
Kamine was again the object of an attack by Admiralty Islanders. 
His station at Kali Bay, at the western extremity of Manus Island, 
was attacked, and seven of his labourers, who were murdered, 
furnished the material for a cannibal orgy There were other 
outrages, but the timely visit of the German Bast*Asia cruiser 
squad roil.. in August, 1910, was of great assistance in uphold ing 
the prestige of the Administration, particularly on the New Guinea 
mainland, where, after the small cruiser Stumherg had dropped a 
few shells into the village of Kaiten, the entire district adjacent 
to the village surrendered to the District Officer. Experience taught 
the Germans, also, the value of a police troop, suitably trained 
under the direction of an active officer, for use as far as possible 
in opening up the country, by slowly penetrating into unknown 
parts, and, after ascertaining the roads, getting into touch with 
the natives. This force, to which was given the name of the 
f< Expedition Troop," came into being in 1912. In October of the 
same year, there was again trouble in the vicinity of Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Harbour, the scene of the 1904 plots. Dissatisfied with 
the sale of portion of their land near that centre—a sale considered 
by the authorities unavoidable unless the development of the place 
was to be altogether retarded—the people of Siar, Itagettft, Panu 
Tibith, Retiao and Aabob conspired together in a new wholesale 
murder scheme, which, like the earlier one, was not permitted 
to reach fruition. Betrayed by other natives, the ringleaders were 
arrested and banished to the Bismarck Archipelago. The lands 
of the villages which participated were confiscated, and the nativei? 
themselves were-transferred to the Itai coast and the vicinity of 
Cape Cfoisilles. 

Outside the centres of control, native conflicts were still the 
order of the day, and in many places the white man ventured only 
at p|ril of life and limb. In June, 1912, Peterson, a hunter, was 
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s^ed" in the interior of the district now called Madar.g, atiii. 
[ust, Miciulejx, a planter, was murdered on the upper Ranuj 
—the motive in each case being apparently the desire for firearms 
for use in head-hunting excursions. Two planters, the Weber 
brothers, met with a similar fate two months, later on the island 
of Umboi, adjacent to Neu Pommern. The culprits were dealt with 
by the District Officer; one of the murderers was captured and 
shot. Among themselves, the natives still carried on their 
bloodthirsty feuds—in one encounter alone in Bantings in 
32 natives were killed, and a feast was made of them. Here 
the “ Expedition Troop ” proved its value. Seizing the opportunity/ 
the Administration, having punished the cannibals, utilized the 
force to organize and consolidate the district. Steps were taken 
also to despatch the force to pacify Bougainville and Manus, 
probably the most recalcitrant quarters of the Protectorate; hut, 
for some reason, the -Government met at this time with 
unprecedented and certainly unexpected opposition in the extension 
una improvement of the native administration, and had to hold 
its hand. The Governor’s report admits that a “deep )yin<» 

ferment.” had taken hold of some tribes, and he is at a loss to 
account for it. Insubordination was experienced even in the well- 
ordered sphere of Neu Mecklenburg, where the celebrated 
Bulominskl had established the German administration perhaps 
more firmly than in any other part of the Protectorate,, commencing 
at Kaewieng (Kavieng) with native labour a road which, now that 
1 ^ >Mtl extended by the- Australian administration, is one of 
the show places of the Territory. 


In spite of the trouble which the Administration experienced with 
natives in many directions, it found time to build roads and brides 
particularly in the Bismarck Archipelago, and, notwithstanding 
the frequent transfers of head-quarters, it laid down townships 
winch, as to both beauty and comfort, are a lasting distinction to 
Ube Territory, whilst the plantations and plantation homes of 
trie Germans are no less creditable. 


Where government influence had been definitely established” 
says Seaforth Mackenzie (The Australians at Lhaul, 1927) 

• the German methods of administration and control of the native 
populace were in themselves free from harshness. Especially 








ms proved wider the immune- and bene A com r* 
fth$*u*np.r Hahi . . , Ha hi was one of the type of admin i strators 

rarely p/oddceu by the German colonial system, but which the 
British seems able tu evolve without difficulty. At heart Hafal was 
in sympathy with the principles of British colonial administration. 
Ho recognized' that the true doctrine for the colonisation of a tropical 
-possession is that the governing race is not there for the good 
b. its own. nationals, but for the good of the people of the country.” 
According, to the same authority, Hah'l’s regime was characterized 
by a far-seeing solicitude for native interests, especially with 
regard to titles to land, but his hands were tied by the acts of 
his predecessors, and, later, were forced by the large companies 
with powerful influence at Berlin. Although his official authority 
wds more than once undermined, he won the confidence of the 
natives, and brought home to them the advantages of being governed 
by the white man. 

The power of legislating for the German Protectorate—Except 
as to fundamental laws made by the Emperor in the name of the 
German State—was vested in the Imperial Chancellor; but in 
practice most of the ordinances relating to local .affairs were made 
by the Governor as the deputy of the Chancellor, and he had the 
power, also, to issue instructions and orders for putting ordinances 
into effect* The officers in charge of districts had power to make 
regulations as to police and other matters of local concern. Full 
control of the administration was supposed to be given to the 
Governor. 

There was no local legislature, but the Governor was assisted 
by' a Council of official and non‘Official members, to which he was 
obliged to submit the yearly estimates and drafts of ordinances 
which he proposed to make hitnself or to recommend to the 
Chancellor. He was not bound by the discussions of the Council, 
but minifies of the proceedings had to be sent to the Imperial 
German Government. The principal official of the administration 
was called u Erste Referent,” the First Advisor or Reporter, and 
there were two additional advisers. The duty of these three was 
to assist the Governor in the general conduct of the administration. 
Besides these, there were officials corresponding in British colonial 
practice to such heads of depa\tments as the Colonial Secretary, 
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Director of Agriculture, the last-named being assisted 
by agricultural and veterinary experts. An important department 
6f the Government of the Protectorate was the Technical Department, 
ft o v'hicli proposals for Government action were referred for 
V criticism and elaboration in their technical and scientific aspects. 
This Department was entrusted with the supervision and construction 
of public works, and was responsible for exploration for minerals, 
| stones, timber and other materials of industrial value. 

There was a Superior Judge, and minor judicial duties were 
entrusted to the officers in charge of Districts. The portion of 
| the Protectorate now administered by the Commonwealth—called 
by the German Government the Old Protectorate — was divided into 
seven districts {Bezirke) , named after the principal stations in 
fj them—Rabaul, Kaewien-g (Kavieng), Naraatanai, Kieta, Friedrich 
Wilhelms Harbour, Eitape (Aitape), and Morobe. They were all 
under their respective District Officers {Bezirkmmtsmann) , through 
I whom the Government exercised its control over the natives. Order 
j, was maintained by riative police. 

The Path of the Explorer. 

; The missionary, Dr. George Brown, and one Wilfred Powell 
| seem to have been among the earliest to visit various portions of 
j? New Britain. Powell’s visit in 1877, 1878 and 1879 to New Britain, 
New Ireland and the Duke of York Group, backed by a number of 
Sydney residents, was purely exploratory and proved an adventurous 
one. His little ketch, the Star of the Mast, weathered whirlpools 
and terrific storms, and passed through many vicissitudes before 
finally running up on a reef not far from Gape Lambert. Powell 
returned bn the British man-of-war schooner Renard , having been 
rescued by a Uodefiroy and Eons’ trader when almost at his last 
gasp in an encounter with bloodthirsty natives, and he published 
j a thrilling tale of adventures among cannibals in New Britain, 
1, of murdered Fijian missionaries and of volcanoes belling enormous 
volumes of pumice, smoke and flame. He described the Duke of 
York Group, the Gazelle Peninsula, the north and west coasts as far 
as Uttiboi Island and a considerable portion also of the east coast. 
Many of the names given to points along the coasts arose front this 
expedition (during portion of which he was accompanied by Brown), 
One example is Henry Reid Bay, named by Powell after the 
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^.^Affe<hodist Mission launch. .Powell was probably the first European 
to land on north-west New Britain. 

“ Excepting the coastal areas and rivers/' say a Evan R. (Stanley, 
in his report on the Commonwealth Scientific Expedition of 1920-22, 
‘■‘the Germans did very little -'xpioration as compared with the 
amount done In British New Guinea since annexation 

There were, nevertheless, several, determined efforts made by 
German scientists and others to break into the interior, and more 
than one gallant explorer went to his death. Two Europeans, Von 
Below and Hun stein, perished during the terrific tidal wave of 1888 
after making a journey into the interior of Neu Pommern, the 
results of which apparently perished with them. They were 
camping on the beach awaiting the arrival of the steamer which 
was to take them to Pin sell Harbour, and their camp, themselves 
and many of their native carriers were buried in a landslide wmjlhh 
accompanied the marine phenomenon. All investigations failed to 
locate afterwards even the site of the camp. 

The wave rose on the west <;oast of New Britain, following an 
explosion on Ritter Island in D&nipier Strait, and soon afterwards 
reached Blanche Bay at the extreme north. Two waves were visible, 
and these, according to Parkinson,* combined at Blanche Bay in a 
single wave nearly 7 feet high, while on the west coast the 
wave was nearly 40 feet high. For two hours there was a 

continuous ebb and how of the sea, native villages were engulfed, 
men, women and children were drowned in the flood, and for , 
upwards of half a mile inland portions of the coast were devastated 
and strewn with uprooted trees 

For the most part, New Pommern was left severely alone, so 
far as exploration was concerned. Practically the only early 
excursion into the interior of which records are available is that 
of Dr. Hahi, Dr. Danneil, and Father Rascher, into the mountains | 
above Nakanai, as a result of which friendly relations were 
established with the natives of the area. Parkinson himself, 
however, did a great deal of exploration work in Neu Pommern 
and elsewhere; in common with von Schleinitz he directed attention 
to the richness of the Pulie River country, near Cape Merkus, which 
von Schleinitz examined in the earliest years of the colony’s 


existence. 
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890, the exploration of New Guinea was confined 
and coast-line but, in that year, the botanist .Dr. Karl 
uterbach made a valuable exploration of the basin of the Gogol 
pver, winch flows into Astrolabe Bay not far from Madang. In 
'spite of malaria and dysentery and an encounter with armed natives, 
I Lauterbach penetrated a considerable distance inland, anil discovered 

I .va! cable cotin try. 

Not until 1895 was a new effort made to explore the unknown. 
It was in that year that the expedition of Otto Ehlers, from 
| which no white man ever returned, set out to cross New Guinea. 
The party started from the mouth of the Francisco (Bu) River, 
not far from the site of the present town of Sakmiaua, in 
August, 1895, to cross mountains densely wooded and seemingly 
impenetrable, the first stage of an adventurous journey so reckless 
that Ehlers had undertaken it only in the face of the strongest 
disapproval of the leading officials of the colony. Disease, starvation, 
native treachery and all the perils of the jungle took their toll of 
the explorers. Ehlers, and Piering, his only white companion, and 
many of their native carriers perished, but nineteen natives succeeded 
in reaching the goal, the Gulf of Papua, whence the British 
administration returned them to Stephansort.* 

In April, 1896, the New Guinea Company began to devote its 
attention to the exploration of the Rama River, with the object 
of opening up the interior of Kaiser-Wilhelms land. These 
investigations extended over a period of about five years. The 
first expedition, which left Stephansort in May, 1896, was led 
by Dr. JLauierbach. In spite of difficulties in securing provisions, 
and in the face of more than one attack by hostile natives, 
Lauterbach, succeeded in reaching the mountain range south of the 


r,- ? f ‘ W Motockton, who travelled from toma in the Mambare 
Division, by way ot the Warm headwaters and the Lakekamu River, 
to the mlf of ..Papua, In 1906-07, reports (Last days In New Guinea . 
London, 1922) that in a swamp of one of the tributaries to the Upper 
Lakekamu River, In whose crocodile-infested waters his own pnrtv was 
wrecked while rafting, he found traces of the Ehlers expedition of 1896. 

In the light of later knowledge”, he says. “I now know that Vor. 
Eylus (Ehlers) must have descended the river in the same way, and 
met with a similar disaster; the only difference being that, when the 
disaster occurred, my men remained loyal and stuck by me, whereas 
those of the German had mutinied, shot their officers, nod ‘thus finished 
as the Papuan says. A few native stragglers from the expedition 
reached the coast and were returned by Sir William MacGregor to 
K aiser- W ilh elm si an d, where they were tried and shot for murdering 
their officers." 
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and • the' massif of the Bismarck mountains, atid their north- 
westerly outrunners. He explored not only the Astrolabe and 
the Gogol plains, but a number of watercourses, among them the 
lower course of the Ranui River, the big alluvial plains east of 
that stream, and the Bismarck and Hagen Ranges Surveys, 
astronomical observations and measurements oi elevation were 
carried out. 

Ernst XjUppenbech, who had been attached to Lauterfoach’a 
expedition in the capacity of quartermaster, led the next expedition, 
which set out in April, 1898, to determine where the Ramu entered 
the sea. The result of the expedition was to prove that the Ramu 
was. identical with the Ottilie River which had been discovered 
by Admiral Schleinitz in 1880. It was also proved that the Ramu 
was navigable by sea-going vessels of medium draught. A station 
was. established 48 mile-3 from the river mouth, and Klink and 
Rodatfc, two wlute men, remained, with provisions for six months, 
the other members of the party returning to secure a new vessel, 
of lighter draught. Lt was four and a half months before they 
returned, and the two white men had by this time commenced to 
build canoes, with the intention of making a journey down the 
river to the sea. In October, Hr. Lautcrbaeh, who had been absent 
from the Protectorate, arrived at the station which Tappenbeeh had 
established about 180 miles from the coast, and took charge of 
the expedition. By 5th December, the Kamo had been ascended as 
far as it was possible to proceed even by canoe; the return journey 
down the Hooded river was attended with considerable danger 
to life. 

The result of the expedition was the mapping of the Ramu River, 
and the collection of many botanical and ethnographical specimens. 
A search for gold, platinum, and silver had been made a special 
object of the expedition, which actually demonstrated the fact that 
gold existed in the Ramu and her tributaries. 

A third expedition was shortly afterwards despatched under 
Klink to carry out a more thorough investigation of the gold 
deposits. Not without great difficulty, a road was pushed over 
the watershed and southward to a new station which was established 
higher up the Ramu River. The construction of the road took 
nearly a year, and enabled Klink to make a number of useful 
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•hical discoveries but only meagre results accrued from 
ft.the prospecting for gold. 

Meanwhile the quest for gold was bringing many Australian 
miner- over the border from British New Guinea.* Hundreds of 
these are alleged to have died from disease and exhaustion or at 
the hands of the natives, but a great deal of prospecting work was 
carried out on both sides of tine border. One party of Australian 
prospectors, having re-organized after a first unsuccessful attempt 
to penetrate the interior, finally arrived at the German mission 
station at Simbang, whither they had been pursued by natives. 
Their condition was deplorable, and they were finally returned to 
Sydney. 

* In his entertaining volume, Last Days in New Guinea, C. A. W. 
Monckton, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.A.I., author of Some Experiences of a 
New Guinea Resident Magistrate, described Ills journey as a Papuau 
Resident Magistrate, into German territory, in the vicinity of the Waria 
River, in :i906-7. Monckton set out to discover a new route, through 
British territory, to reported gold discoveries on the Waria, and also to 
ascertain to what, extent that river was in British territory. One page 
is of particular interest, giving as it does an illuminating picture of 
frontier difficulties. 

“A prospector” (writes Monckton, under date December 20th, 1906, 
somewhere in the mountains, b^me 12,000 feet in elevation, in the north 
ot the Mambare Division) “turned up half an hour ago, from the 
N..X3. German Territory, with about forty armed boys. He told me he had 
come from the coast in nine days, where he ‘ had been landed by a 
schooner, and was making down to where I had left the others. I told 
him that X ought to arrest him for breaking our customs aud quarantine 
laws, and for having our natives out of the country ; also that he had 
broken German laws ns well, by entering their country with an hrmed 
force. Poor devil, 'he turned nasty at first, and said he'd fight If I 
touched him, whereupon I mildly pointed out that he and his men 

were in my camp and had no earthly chance; also that he and his 

hoys would, under any circumstances, stand no chance against my 
trained men , also that if by any conceivable stroke of fortune he conld 

beat me, he would sooner or later be taken and hanged. Then he said, 

4 Look here, Mr. Warden, I’ve spent eight years In this God-forsaken 
country scraping together £700, and all that I’ve put In this trip; I 
dodged the 'Germans, and had a hell of a time generally, fitting out 
and getting in here through German territory, nnd its damned hard 
luck if you snap me up now. I can’t pay several hundreds in tines, and 
I’d sooner be shot than jugged.’ I sat on a box and looked at him; 
1 knew in my heart that I should have done exactly as he was doing, 
then I said * Clear out. as fast as you can from my vicinity and chase 

your gold, and don’t tell a soul that you met. me; you are nothing 

better than a blooming filibuster, but you are a pukka man. Shake 

hands, nnd get, anil may you get your gold ’ I wmtehed him crawling 

over the grassy Mils with his boys, and I wondered what his history 
was. He was. through dirt and rags and all, a clean-bred looking man, 
but his name I did not ask.” 

The “ others ” to whom reference was made were two Germans, Kruger 
and Borg, who had reported the discovery of gold on the Waria. and 
whom Monckton had met in a native village on the Oiru River. 
Monckton met also, he says, a German 44 rubber collecting party, who 
bad with them over a ton of that article, then worth about four 
shillings a pound.” 
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-Attention was directed by the occurrences on the British beVder 

to the need for a more accurate definition of the boundary between 
the two territories, and, at the instance of Adolf you Hanaemann, a 
syndicate was formed, with Hansemann as president, for the purpose 
of fitting out an expedition to the Muon Gulf country, the syndicate 
being granted certain concessional rights. The expedition, which 
was the best fitted out and the biggest that had operated in New 
Guinea up to this time, set out in 1901 under the leadership of 
Kodat;*. Kodatz was afterwards succeeded by a milling engineer, J. 
Schleinzig, who had previously had experience in the Hamu, having 
taken over the command of the third Kama expedition when it was 
relinquished by Hans Klink. The Markham River district adjacent 
to Adolf Harbour (Morobe) was made the centre of activity, and 
the Warm and a number of other rivers were thoroughly explored. 
Investigations made suggested that, in all the rivers ©f the southern 
portion of the Muon Gulf area, gold could be found. The syndicate 
could not make up its mind, however, to follow up the discoveries 
made by Schleinzig, the country being so difficult and requiring 
the outlay of so much capital that it was doubtful if gold-mining 
could be carried on with profit. The syndicate dissolved, and in 
1909 the Muon Gulf concessions were withdrawn by the Chancellor 
of the Empire. 

With tin. object of ascertaining if guttapercha-, JVfucing plants 
existed in New Guinea, the Colonial Economy Committee had in 
)901 02 maintained an expert, Dr. Schlechtor, in New Guinea and 
he had in fact discovered guttapercha producing trees in the vicinity 
of Friedrich Wilhelms Harbour, and on the’ Rarnu River. In 1906 
it was decided to make a more thorough investigation, and for 
three years the committee maintained Dr. ScMeehter in the 
Protectorate. From Cape Croisdlcs to the Rai coast and inland 
as far as the Bismarck Ranges, he found guttapercha growing over 
large areas. Me discovered five varieties of rubber plants also/ 
before leaving in October, 1909. 

* Writing in 1911, however, Prof. R. Neubauss {Dcutsoh Neu Guinea) 
holds out little hope for a rubber industry in the German cofony He 
refers to the German attempts to cultivate tobacco, cotton, pepper, 
kapok, sisal hemp, Ac., as, Without exception. '•* a lamentable uafreo . 
‘ Taken for al 1 in all declares Neuhauss, “the economic outlook in 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land is not brilliant”. 
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logical Investigations 

Although it contributed but little to geographical knowledge, the 
Navy Department's South Sea Expedition *n 1907-10 was responsible 
lor a great deal of anthropological Information regarding New 
Ireland, which by this time was fairly well explored, The result 


of the expedition was to make the New Inlanders’ culture one of 
the best known in the Western Pacific. The expedition was led by 
Dr. Stephen, a medical officer in the Navy, until his death, when 
Professor Kramer took charge. To the expedition were attached 
Di\ kSchlagmhausen and Herr Walden, anthropologists, from the 
Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, and Herr Schilling, photographer. 
For a while the party joined forces with an expedition sent out by 
the Colonial Department under the leadership of Professor Sapper, 

The operations of the steamer Pe'ho, of the Hamburg-America 
line, bn the New Britain coast and in the Admiralty Islands and 
othqr parts of the Bismarck Archipelago, contributed markedly to 
the store of knowledge of the islands, The steamer carried the 
Hamburg Scientific Institution's South Sea Expedition (UMM-iO), 
vhich was led by Professor Fulleborn and included Herr Vogel. 
The expedition in 1908 twice crossed New Britain, which, except 
for the Gazelle Peninsula, was still unexplored. On the first 
occasion, the island was crossed from north to south in the vicinity 
of Hein Buy, where N w Britain is about 39 miles across. It was 
ben ascertained that the AMa River is navigable for about .18 
miles for vessels of small draught. Later the expedition penetrated 
from Borgen Bay (T&lasea) to the village of Ninoi, located on the 
itne/ a distance of 21 miles. 

No account of exploration in New Guinea would be complete 
wkhouf reference to the work of Wilhelm Danimkohler. 
Damuikohlor came to New Guinea in 1902 after an adventurous 
life, in Australia ns prospector and pearl fisher, and in Dutch and 
British New Guinea. On one occasion he had spent twelve months 
as a prisoner in the hands of natives. He served with the third 
Ramu expedition as a prospector, and was also a member of the 
Huon Gulf expedition and of Schlechtei s guttapercha and rubber 
expedition. In 1907 he himself set out to ascertain what lay 
between the .Karuu Valley and the Wussi or Markham River. With 
0. Frochlleh, surveyor in the employ of the New Guinea Company, 
Dahmkohlei, in December, 1907, left for the Markham River 



with the aim of pushing inland, and, if possible, cutting through to 
Astrolabe Bay, After a hazardous journey, which involved clashes 
with hostile tribes and much physical hardship, the Ramin River 
was vouched at a place which Danunkohler recognized, and the party 
ret* ^nod safely to the New Guinea Company’s plantation at 
Konstantin Harbour (Melamni). jDammkohler had succeeded in 
lifting the veil from a considerable part of the southern quarter 
of the n,utiulaud. He discovered a fertile lowland plain behind 
the coastal mountains with approaches to the Kratke, Bismarck, 
Finisterre and Rawlinson ranges, ami with a healthier climate than 
the coastal districts. 

After a visit to Germany, Dammkohler returned, and on his own 
responsibility fitted out a new expedition. It was destined to be 
his last. With his companion, Ohlorp, in September, 1909, he 
established a camp at the mouth of the'Markham, i ml undertook a 
short reconnoitring tour inland. A few days later, while they were 
sitting in their tents in camp on the Wanzinq a tributary of the 
Markham, they were surprised by a party of about thirty natives, 
who hurled spears and arrows through the tents. Rushing out, 
they confronted the yelling savages, and a desperate struggle 
followed. They fired rapidly until the magazines of their rifles 
were empty. JDammkohler by then had been pierced by ten arrows 
and was too seriously wounded to continue the Tight. Oldorp 
managed to secure fresh ammunition from liis tent and fired until 
the attackers withdrew. He himself was severely wounded, but 
recovered; Danunkohler bled to death. Oldorp after keeping watch 
all night dragged himself down to the river and managed to make 
a raft, upon which he floated down -the Markham. His raft collided 
with driftwood and was lost, together with his rifle and other 
vain .hie equipment. He made another raft and eventually reached 
the river mouth, where he collapsed. 

Oldorp stated on his return that be had discovered on the 
Wanzim River rich deposits of gold and other minerals. To follow 
up these discoveries, when he had regained his health he returned 
with Herr Broker, a well-known labour recruiter and planter. In 
tiie schooner Led if, they dropped ancnor off Cape Arkomi, near the 
mouth of the Markham River. The vessel founded in a thunder 
storm, and Broker and Oldorp were drowned. The gold deposits 
were not located. 





under the leadership of Captain Forster and Mr. Sabine, chief 
surveyor of Papua, with the resident Magistrate of the Eastern 
division of Papua attached. The work was begun in January, but 
was suspended in October, owing to the illness of the two leaders. 
The boundary was by this time, however, clearly indicated by 
cairns on the mountain peaks. 

The boundary question was sufficiently important, as it was 
not known whether the gold deposits of which there was eudeiu 
in the vicinity of the Waria River were in British or German 
Territory and the number of prospectors in the district was already 
considerable. A station was accordingly established at Morobe on 
Adolf Harbour. 

Attention waft now directed to the German-Dutch boundary. 
An expedition led by Professor Leonhard Schultze, and accompanied 
by Herr Stolle, mining assessor, and other officers began operations 
in 1910 in conjunction with a Dutch expedition, the whole 
comprising the German-Dutch Boundary Commission. Being of 
the opinion that the line of demarcation could most easily be 
reached by the Sepik River, which was assumed to have it- source 
m Dutch territory, a Dutch advance party ascended the river, first 
in a steamer and then in a launch. The boundary was crossed 
after a fortnight of travelling, and on the following day the river 
became too shallow' for the launch to proceed further. Pushing 
further inland, however, the joint expedition spent several months 
in the neighbourhood of the 141st meridian, and accomplished a 
great deal of geological, geographical and other scientific work. 

Exploring the Sepik. 

The biggest expedition in the days of the German regime was 
probably that of Herr Stolle, which in 1912-13 spent a year and a 
half in the inner moat regions of New Guinea, an area described 
by the chronicler of the expedition, Dr. Behrmann, as “ untrodden 
and untouched The party, which explored the mysterious reaches 
of ti e Sepik River and brought back valuable specimens and 
I information, included Dr. Roesicke as anthropologist and Dr. 
\ Behrmann as geographer, 

The Sepik had long been the objective of German scientists. 


Though its existence had been more than suspected since the days 
3595/32.—3 






Le Maire and Schouten, subsequent navigators,; including Tasman 
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and D’Urville, both of whom lingered on these shores, did not 
approach sufficiently near to note the muddy water pouring into 
the sea, and for more than two and a half centuries the great 
river remained Undiscovered, 

It was Dr. O. Finsch, in the Samoa, who, in 1885, first descried 
the river. He entered the mouth in a ship’s boat, and saw enough 
to be able to express the opinion, subsequently shown to be correct, 
that it was navigable for ocean-going ships. 

In the following year, the river was visited on two occasions 
Captain Dallmann, of the Samoa, sailed some miles up stream in 
a whaleboat, and a little later von Bchteinitz, in a steamer, ascended 


the river t a point close to the spot where the Sepik breaks 


through the Hunstein ranges, proceeding still further in a 
whaleboat.* 

An expedition in 1887 under Dr. Schrader, and under the 
auspices of the New Guinea Company, in the Ottilia and Samoa — 
favoured by good water conditions—travelled 380 miles up the 
stream, without .aching the limits of its navigability. The natives 
showed themselves so hostile, however, that Schrader, who was 
accompanied by Hoilrimg, Schneider and Hunstein, succeeded in 
landing only at two points. He mapped the river, and sketchily 
indicated the great southern mountain chain. 

For the most part, however, impeded by the nature of the 
country and by the hostility of the natives, expedition 

accomplished nothing but meteorological and botanical observations. 

It was twenty years later before even small recruiting vessels 
touched the lower river basin, the ethnologists Poech and Friederici 
travelling on them on occasions but without achieving a great 
deal.. 

In 1901 or 1902, for instance, the New Guinea Company 
established a trading station in the village of Watam, among the 
lagoons at the river mouth. The Chinese trader in charge secured 
native curios which were disposed of, as a general rule, to visiting 
sea-captains, and found their way eventually to German museums. 
In 1904, Poech established himself for a time at Watam, and, 
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kg to Dr. G. Thilettius, made important observations among 
the natives in the vicinity of the mouth of the river. In 1908 a 
long stretch of the river was again navigated, this time by the 
Administrator of the New Guinea Company on board the steamer 
Star. He ascended to the village of Pagein, halting at intervening 
villages. The Administrator was accompanied by a Dr. Dorsay, 
from Chicago, who, according to Thilenius, appears to have been 
bent on obtaining as many ethnological specimens as possible, for 
which he paid such high prices that people who came after him 
could get nothing at a reasonable value. 

Towards the close of 1908 the steamer Langeoog took, the District 
Officer, Dr. Full, and the ethnographer, Dr. Friederici, some 201 
miles up the Sepik, or about 93 miles from the rive; mouth as the 
crow dies. 

The year 1909 witnessed a "small expedition in the Siar , which 
was followed by the navigation of the stream for some 202 miles 
in the PeiJto by the South Sea Expedition, the chronicler of which is 
Dr. Thilenius. 

After visiting a number of the neighbouring islands the Peiho 
spent some time on the Mac lay coast, and afterwards up 
the Sepik River. In addition to collecting a great deal 
of geographical material, and charting hitherto unknown 
coasts and natural harbours, the expedition established the 
race-relationship between the natives of western New Britain and 
of the north-east quarter of the mainland. A valuable collection 
of ethnographical and anthropological objects was secured. 

In November, 1909, the Sepik River was again visited, on this 
occasion by the cruiser Kormoran (1,600 tons). Captain Siemens 
was accompanied by the Governor of the Protectorate, Dr. Haiti, on 
the voyage. Although the expedition discovered nothing new, it 
enabled Dr. Haht to acquire personal knowledge of the river, and to 
demonstrate that the Sepik was navigable by large vessels for 
204 miles. 

In 1910 a German-Dutch commission was appointed to determine 
the boundary between German and Dutch New Guinea. Being of 
the opinion that the line of demarcation could most easily be reached 
by the Sepik river, which was assumed to have its source in Dutch 
territory, a Dutch advance party ascended the river. The party 
had at its disposal a small steamer, the Pioneer , a steam launch, 


iSdsome proas, manned by natives from the, Dutch East Indies. 
The journey extended from July 2 to August 3, In tlie first six 
days, no difficulties were met with; the river then divided into 
several arms, too shallow for navigation. The little steamer became 
fast in the mud, and the journey had to be continued in the steam 
launch and the proas. On July 10* the boundary (the 14.1st 
meridian) was crossed. By the next day, however, the river had 
become too shallow for even the launch to proceed, and the remainder 
of the journey was undertaken in the proas. On July 19, the return 
journey was commenced. 

As*it had been proved that the German Dutch boundary could 
be reached by river without insurmountable obstacles, the boundary 
expedition moved on: the German section under Professor L. 
Sclmltze and the Dutch under Captain J. Luymes. 

The expedition had charted the river much further than 
Schrader, and. climbing the Peripatus mountains, established that 
in this range, near the border, was one of the main sources of the 
Sepik River. 

Members of Stolles expedition did their work thoroughly, and 
brought back a store of information. They were attacked by 
hostile natives; Rehrmann, when making a detour with no other 
white member of the expedition accompanying him, narrowly 
escaped with his life. 

The explorers claimed that they had largely increased the 
knowledge of the country as well as that of the river. In addition to 
mapping a great deal of hitherto unknown country, the expedition 
secured" valuable zoological, ethnological and botanical specimens, 
and put the Administration into touch with a race of people who, 
it was demonstrated, lived still in the btone Age. 

“ Out exploration journey ”, writes Behrmann, “is in the first 
place of great importance to German science, but it was likewise 
of great practical significance for the German colony He points 
out that by having established the existence of numerous strong 
native tribes and paved the way for a recruiting policy, the 
expedition had assisted also in solving tM difficult problem of the 
labour supply for the coco-nut plantation 

Professor Behrmann, who may perhaps be inclined at times 
to a pardonable hyperbole, stated that the expedition took home 
collections of botanical and zoological specimens which, he declare , 
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^^Jvobably the greatest ever made during any exploration 
expedition and he referred also to its work from the viewpoints 
of ethnology and a study of the native languages, “Even more 
important ”, he says, “ is the fact that we succeeded in establishing 
peaceful land friendly intercourse with all the numerous tribes 

Valuable ethnological work, must be credited, also, to Dr. Richard 
Thurnwald, who published in Berlin, in 1912 thfe account of his 
inquiries among the natives of the Solomon Islands and the Bismarck 
Archipelago, and who has since investigated the social organization 
of the natives of the Keram, a tributary of the Sepik. Hermann 
.Detainer spent "portion of the years 1912-14 in the interior of New 
Guinea, and incidentally surveyed the British-German boundary 
from the head of the Warja River to Mount Lawson,. Both 
investigators have made important contributions to the literature 
of the Territory. 

Meanwhile, not a great deal had been done on the sea. When 
the New Guinea Company in 188(5 received sovereign rights over 
the possessions, geographical knowledge of the area, as the German 
Admiralty Handbook points out, was “ based mainly on older 
material.” 

** The most- recent surveys of the coast,” says the Handbook, 
“ were those of English vessels in 1840 and 1879 to 1883, and 
of the German Gazelle expedition in 1874-76. Not until 1894 
was a beginning made of systematic coastal and marine surveys 
in this huge area, parts of which are still [1912] unknown.” Early 
in 1895 the German survey ship Mirewe arrived at the, Marshall 
Islands, and began a survey of the most important harbours and 
sea routes on the coast of New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago, 
and this “ old and almost worn-out ” vessel was engaged in the 
work—with, however, many interruptions for repairs—until 1905, 
In 1906 the newly-constructed survey ship Planet took up this work, 
and, from that time, stir ays were carried out with some show of 
assiduity. 

The islands of the Solomon Group, which formed part of the 
Protectorate, received little attention during the German regime, 
possibly because of the natives’ established reputation for blood¬ 
thirstiness. Von Sehleinitz, in the German warship Gazelle, in 
1875 visited Bougainville in the course of a voyage round the world, 
and brought back a certain amount of information regarding its 
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v^r V *‘mod& mountain masses, but the interior of the island remained 
a closed book for many years. Bfugo Zoller, in his German New 
Guinea , describes a, journey which he alleges he made 12 miles 
inland, but which Parkinson, who accompanied him on his visit, 
naively describes as “ imaginary” - Zoller went only about half 
a mile from the coast. Parkinson himself claims to have been 
the first European to travel through the straits which separate 
Buka from Bougainville. He made the journey in 1886. A German 
police popt was established on the east coast of Bougainville in 
1905. 

The missionaries contributed their quota to the work of 
pioneering and exploration. In 1906, Keysser, a missionary, forced 
his way through from Finsch Harbour to the Sopa River, at 
Harwell Harbour, and Panzer, from tire upper Sopa, crossed tne 
Cromwell Range to Sialurn. Keysser, in 1911, crossed the middle 
Kua and Bulling, ami went over the Rawlinson Range to the coast; 
in the same year Pilhofer, Meier and Flier! explored Finsch Harbour 
and the Markham River valley. The following year Keysser 
ascended the eastern peak of the Finisterre mountains, and, in 1913, 
Pilhofer arid Malta rider, travelling from Morobe, investigated the 
Waria River and its tributaries. Later, Pilhofer made a more 
extensive examination of the Waria, and reached the Markham. 
These are but a few of many names, for there were adventurous 
spirits among the missionaries of all denominations. 

Administrative Problems. 

Meanwhile; the Administration was facing problems, near 
at hand. The New Guinea Company had emerged from 
its years of failure an influential ami prosperous concern. 
Hernsheim and Company had grown from Hernsheim’s little trading 
station of 1876 in the Duke of York Group into a firm with extensive 
activities, and with 8,549 acres of land. In 1882 an extensive 
tract had been secured for coco-nut plantations at Rahim, neai 
the. site which was later selected for the capital, Herbortshohe, and 


* In October, 1913, an ambitious scheme was in train foy 
New Guinea by balloon: It apparently came to nothing. owing to lack 
fiimiu nr tn Hie sudden upheaval in European politics. it vu. 
nknowl tfe divide the cost -sow" 3.000,000 marks-cqually between 
England, Holland, and Germany, and to charter Ships waer the 

in addition to a dirigible balloon The Grand Duke of Hesse was tne 
patron of the movement, and Count Zeppelin and other balloon experts 
joined his coirtmUtee, along with leaders in Bounce and finance. 
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activities which resulted in the formation of the 
Forsayth Company began. This afterwards became the Hamburg- 
South Sea Company, and ranked next to the'New Guinea Company 
in respect of commercial importance and political influence. The 
companies, through their head-quarters in Hamburg or Berlin, 
secured .financial’ accommodation on favorable terms; their product 
—copra—was readily saleable in Europe; working expenses were 
low, and labour plentiful and cheap; the steamers of the 

Nord-Deutsehor Lloyd Tine carried the produce of the Protectorate 
from Rabaul to Hamburg at a rate of tibout £2 15s. a ton. In 
these favorable eft cum stances the German companies in the ten 
years immediately preceding the outbreak of war, as Seaforth 
Mackenzie points out, had become established upon a very solid 
commercial basis, and were beginning to make large profits. 

u The success of the companies,” Mackenzie writes, “ had 
stimulated individuals to become planters. Many employees 

of the companies, having gained experience as managers or 

overseers on plantations, took up land for themselves. For 
the most part they had only a small amount of capital, 

representing the savings from their salaries. In these circumstances 
it was natural that they should apply to their former employers 
for financial assistance to carry them on until such time as they 
could obtain a return from their new plantations; it was equally 
natural that the managers of the companies, knowing these men 
to have experience in planting and in controlling native labourers, 
should be willing to enter into business relations with them. Thus 
it came about that, under the wing. of the large companies, there 
grew up many smaller firms, .and planters took up land and 
cultivated it with the aid of borrowed capital. This arrangement 
was an advantageous one for the big companies. The general custom 
was that the borrower bound himself to obtain from the .financing 
company all stores and supplies, and to sell through the company 
any produce grown by him or coining into his hands. In addition, 
if he had a registered title to his land, he gave a mortgage over 
it to the company to secure the repayment of the money; if he 
had not completed the purchase of his land, and thus lacked a 
clear title, he nevertheless gave viie company a written promise 
that he would execute a mortgage in its favour as soon as he had 


* The Australians at Rabaul, pages 112-113. 
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rained such a title. Under German iftw this promise of mortgage 
,constitutes an effective form of security. In accordance with 
commercial usage in the Protectorate, the yearly ra.te of interest 
was 8 per cent. 

“In these circumstances .it followed that the large com¬ 
panies dominated the commercial activities of the Protec¬ 
torate. Apart from their intrinsic authority and influence, 
they controlled the smaller firms and individuals through the factor 
of finance; the debtor could not afford to oppose his creditor 
in matters in which the latter had pursued or indicated a definite 
policy. Thus the small planter, who would otherwise have had 
little voice in the control of the public affairs, had his views on 
questions affecting his business forcefully advocated by the large 
companies whose interests in all essential subjects such as shipping, 
freights, and the regulation of native labour coincided with his. 
On the other hand, the large companies, fortified by the fact that 
they had the whole body of settlers behind them, were able to 
exert potent, if indirect, influence on the trend of administration 
in the Territory. Not infrequently, also, it fell out that what 
could not be achieved in Rabaul could be accomplished through 
the political “ pull ” of the head office in Hamburg or Berlin. The 
principal administrative problems of the Territory had, therefore, 
for their centre the interests of the large trading companies, with 
an outer circle representing the subsidiary interests of the small 
firms and the planters. Beyond that, again, lay the innumerable 
questions connected with the regulation and control of native 
affairs.”* 


* The last official report available from the Protectorate Is that for 
1912-13. This shows that oa 1st January, 1913, the European popula¬ 
tion of the Protectorate (including the Marshalls and Carolines was 
1,42* souls. The chief races represented were—Germans 1,005, Eiipiah 
51, Colonial English 61, Japanese (Included as Europeans) 131. Ha bail, 
including Matupi and Na/nanulu, boasted a white population (including 
Japanese) of 233, witli 368 Chinese and 78 Malays. The adult mate 
white population was made up of 109 Government officials ; 23- pnests 
and missionaries (of whom 204 were Germans) ; 172 settlerx, planters, 
fanners, &c. • 62 engine-drivers and technical workers; 150 labourers, 

miners and mechanics; 172 merchants and traders; 77 seamen, &c .; 
four doctors, and 34 others. The white population was on the increase. 
So also was trade, both as to imports and as to exports, but Germany s 
share of the inward as of the outward trade was decreasing and 
Australia’s share of the trade was markedly increasing. Copra exports 
were rising by leaps and bounds. Other figures show, however, that an 
Imperial subsidy of 1.327,000 marks whs necessary in 1913 to balance 
the ledger. The subsidy amounted to 1,717,000 marks in .1914, having 
risen steadily from 1,076,000 marks in 1904. 
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__. then, was tne position in Germany’s South Sea colony 

when the Great War broke over Europe and the world—over even 
the Pacific. 

The Australian Military Occupation. 

Overshadowed by the more spectacular performances of Australian 
troops on other fronts, the feat of arms which was carried out 
by the tropical force on 11th September, 1914, has not been 
appreciated by every Australian at its full significance. When 
the Australian Naval ancl Military Expeditionary Force, quietly 
and without any fuss, took possession of the German colonics m 
the Western Pacific, Australia came into what she had always 
believed to be her own. The Commonwealth gained control of a 
sphere which had been acquired by G rmany in the face of the 
protests of press, parliaments and public throughout Australia. 

On the afternoon of 12th September, 1914 , the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies opened a telegram. It said. “At 7.30 a.m. 
on 11th September, Herbertshohe was occupied and British flag 
hoisted without opposition”? and it had been despatched by Rear- 
Admiral Patey, commanding His- Majesty’s Australian Fleet. That 
was not ther* half of it. The story of this operation, Australia’s 
baptism of fire in the world war, remained to be told. It was 
a tale of gallant landing parties in the tropic dawn, of mined 
roads, obstinate trenches and dogged fighting in the bush, with 
sniping natives posted in the palms, and death lurking at every 
t ur n. A group of honoured graves in the Rabaul cemetery unfolds 
a little more of the story—but not by any means its last chapter. 

Not far from Kokopo—a f -write week-end resort of the young 
Australians of Rabaul. to-d/C, -at a sudden turn of the highway 
as it runs through a cutting of moderate height, visitors may still 
have pointed out to them the remains of. the German tienehes, 
and old residents will indicate the spot where the first Australian 
to fall in the war was mortally wounded. 

A little down the road is the big tree in which crouched a native 
observer at whose warning word the road was to be dynamited and 
the Australian force hurled to destruction. 

The adventure in the Pacific resulted from a cable message 
which the Governor-General of the Commonwealth received from 
Lord Harcourt, Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 0th August, 



stations at New Guinea, Yap in the Marshall Islands, and Nauru, 


. . . we should feel that this was a great and urgent imperial 

service A force was raised at once. It consisted of one infantry 
battalion enlisted at Sydney, six companies of naval reservists 
drawn from Queensland, Victoria, New South Wales, and South 
Australia two machine gun sections, a section or signallers and a 
detachment of the Army Me Meal Corps, the entire personnel 
numbering upwards of 1,500. It was gathered together in eight 
days, and' it left Sydney in the troopship Berrima , under the 
command of Colonel William Holmes, D.S.O., V.D. (later, Major- 
General and C.M.G.), on 19th August for Palm Island, north of 
Townsville, where a little more than a week was devoted to 
intensive training under tropical conditions. A strong convoy from 
the Australian Navy, escorted the troops. 

The war had already come to Rabaul. The famous Blta Paka 
wireless station—the main objective of the Australian attack-r-had 
not been fully completed at the putbreali of war. The iron towers, 
in fact, still lay upon the ground but, in July, 1914, by the erection 
of a temporary mast, the station managed to intercept and receive 
messages, and it was from a Berlin message, received through Nauru 
on the 5th August, that the news of the declaration of war was 
received. The Acting-Governor, Dr. E. Haber, was at the time 
absent in Morobe on a visit of inspection, but the news was not 
unexpec ted , for the captain of the survey-ship Planet had already 
received orders to proceed to a pre-arranged naval rendezvous. On 
the 6th August, all persons liable for military service had been 
mobilized, and the capital, in accordance with plans which had 


* Arthur W. Jose, in The Royal Australian Navy, 1914-18, remarks, 
° The German colonies had two lines of defence—the one tlieir squadron, 
the other their unknownness Very little, he points out, was know'll 
about the colonies at the outbreak of war. “ The German policy of 
restricting trade—contrary to the spirit of the agreements with Britain, 
Under which nearly all these colonies had been acquired—was successful 
in depriving outsiders of any accurate knowledge of the situation within 
the groups.” He instances the mystery of the position of the wireless 
station, which, in the months immediately before the outbreak of war, 
it was known was being constructed in New Britain, and the inordinate 
difficulty which was experienced in obtaining information regarding it. 
There was, the historian declares, undoubtedly a strategic plan behind 
the road construction, coaling-sheds wharfs, &c., at certain stations 
“out of all proportion to existing or prospective trade demands , and. 
apart from these, it was necessary to examine the many rumours which 
were current as to secret fortifications, huge concealed stores of coal, 
and even elaborate electrical devices ior harbour defence. 
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laid down as early as 1912, transferred to Toma, a mountain 
resort about 20 mites from Rabaui. A.n observation post^ was set¬ 
up on the Mot iter {Mt. Koiiibiu) 2,247 feet above Rabaui. AH 
this was done at the direction of the Governor’s deputy, who also 
distributed part of the Treasury funds among the principal German 
companies, transferring a cash reserve of £9,087 to Toma. These 
sums were afterwards reclaimed, and the entire treasure was buried 
near a relief wireless installation which was set up in the vicinity 
of the new seat of Government at Toma.. 


Australian Squadron's Visit. 

Returning to Rabaui on the 14th August, Dr. Haber found the 
place seething with excitement. The Australian Naval Squadron 
had entered Blanche Bay on the 12th August; destroyers mid 
reconnoitred Simpson Harbour and Matupi Harbour. After lauding 
parties had temporarily destroyed the telephone system of Rabaui 
arid Herbertshohe, the squadron had left, with a threat to return 
and bombard Hefbertshohe and Rabaui if the wireless plant 
continued to despatch messages. Curiously enough, it was not until 
the "day of the arrival of the squadron that the station had reached 
the stage of construction which would enable it to despatch messages 
at all, and on that day also the Yap station was put out of action 
by Hampshire . A connexion was maintained,, however, with 

Nauru until that station was wrecked by a landing-party from 
H.M.A.S. Melbourne on the 9th September, after which Rabaui was 
completely cut off from the world. 

The Germans had lost no time in getting to work on their 
defences. British residents were arrested, valuables were buried, 
communications restored between Rabaui and Hcrbertshohe, trenches 
dug, and the road to Bita Paka mined and manned. 

The Germans, although confident that an Australian force, 
unaccustomed to tropical conditions, would he useless in bush 
fighting in which the defenders were able to employ specially 
trained natives, were not without misgivings. In numbers they 
were few--about. GO White men—and food supplies were short. The 
colony was suffering from the effects of a drought, the worst for 
seventeen years, and the only artillery in the Territory—two guns 
without limbers, used for firing salutes—lacked effective ammunition. 
The troops were armed with Mauser rifles. 
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light on the 11th September, the Australian warships 
were off the Gazelle Peninsula, and an attempt was made at once 
to seize the wireless station. H.M.A.S. Sydney took up a station 
i 7 i the roadstead of Herbertshohe, and landed 25 naval troops under 
Sub-Lieutenant Webber. A smaller party was despatched with a 
letter addressed to the Governor advising him to surrender and 
avert unnecessary bloodshed. In accordance with the German plans, 
no resistance was offered at Herbertshohe, the troops having been 
withdrawn inland, and at 7.30. a.m. the Union Jack was flying from 
the District Officer’s flagstaff. 

Meanwhile 25 Naval Reservists under Lieutenant R. G. Bowen 
had been landed just after dawn at Kabakaul, a small bay a little 
to the east, whence runs the road direct to the wireless station. 
This advance party had instructions to locate and seize without 
delay the wireless station, the road to which was pointed out by 
a Chinese trader, being not far from the rubble breakwater at which 
the party landed. It was in this party that the casualties occurred. 

The story of the plucky march to Bita Paka, which is told in 
an inspiring chapter of The Australiana at Rabaul (the official 
history of the capture and administration of the German possessions 
in the Southern Pacific), it is unnecessary to relate in detail here, 
Lieutenant Bowen, having successfully extricated his party from 
an ambush, had to run the gauntlet of a murderous fire from 
the seemingly impenetrable jungle which flanked the road. He 
struck determined opposition from a German trench which had 
been dug in a commanding position athwart, the road, biP lie 
finally secured German prisoners who carried papers which were 
of the utmost assistance to him. Fired on from the bush, Able- 
Seaman W. G, Williams fell, mortally wounded, the first 
Australian to go down to an enemy bullet in the war. Soon 
afterwards the medical officer, Captain B. C. A. Pockley, as he 
came from tending a wounded German prisoner, whose hand he 
had had to amputate, met his death through an act of self- 
sacrifice. He removed the Red Cross brassard which he wore, and 
tied it round the hat of Stoker Kember, who with another man 
was carrying Williams to the rear. He himself did not advance 
ten paces before he fell seriously wounded. Both he and Williams 
died during the afternoon. 

Reinforcements under Commander Elwell, with machine guns 
and a detachment of the Army Medical Corps, were rushed up from 
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kaul, sweating their way through the windless, hot morning, 
'■'and the dust of the long drought. Several men fell, killed or 
wounded 'by rifle fire, but the Australians, by leaving the road and 
working through the bush, successfully eluded two mines consisting 
each of 21 foot tubes of dynamite. Finally, contact was established 
with the advance party, but not before Lieutenant Bow n had fallen 
with a bullet wound in his head. As EhvelFs party came up, 
about 250 yards from the Germans’ hidden second trench, a cheer 
was raised, and Lieutenant Hill, of the Yarra, who had taken over 
from Bowen, apprised him of the position. Bowen was scarcely 
conscious, and believed himself dying (happily lie recovered, later 
to attain the rank of commander). El well himself was the next 
casualty: he wtxs shot dead, sword in hand, at the head of his 
men. 

The end came almost immediately. The natives employed by 
the Germans began to crouch in the trenches, unable to stand up 
to more fighting. The German officer in charge of the trench 
party, Lieutenant E. E. Kempt, issued under a white flag and 
surrendered. A second trench, and a third, surrendered with little 
delay, but a brisk exchange took place at the last trench, three 
Australians being wounded, one mortally. A German sergeant and 
several natives were killed before the enemy troops were disarmed. 
A little later, the Australians reached the wireless station, not 
far from which eight Germans and twenty native troops were 
encountered. They defied t)ie German, Kempf, when he, ordered by 
the Australians, urged them to surrender, but were quickly disarmed 
and matched off to the wireless station, which was found to have 
been abandoned* 

The Australian casualties were two officers and four men killed, 
and one officer and three men wounded; the proportion of the 
number killed to that of the wounded bears testimony to the 
closeness of the fighting. On the German side, the casualties were 
officially reported as one white non-commissioned officer and about 
30 native soldiers killed, and one white non-commissioned officer 
and ten native soldiers wounded. Nineteen Germans (including 
three officers) and 50 native troops were taken as prisoners. 

Next day, the Berrima steamed to Rabaul and made fast to 
the pier. The garrison occupied the town without opposition, 
seizing the Government offices and removing the German flags 
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were then flying over the buildings. On the afternoon of 
the 13th«September,, the British flag was hoisted at Rabaul, and 
the place, with due ceremony, was occupied in the name of. the 
King. 


in the meantime. Colonel Holmes had been in communication 
with the Acting-Governor, who by now had retired to the Bamings. 
Regarding the Acting-Governor's replies to his letters as 
unsatisfactory, and being of the opinion that Dr. Haber was 
merely temporizing in order to arrange an escape Colonel Holmes 
decided to arrest hirn. The Encounter y on the morning of the 14th 
September, shelled an outlying ridge near Toma, and a force 
under LiuHenant-Colonel Watson marched inland to bring in the 
Acting-Governor. Before Colonel Watson reached Toma, he was 
mec by a fla* >f truce from Haber, who agreed to meet Colonel 
Holmes the -t morning at Herbertahdhe. 


Shortly .awards, terms of capitulation* Mere signed, German 

troops still the field marched into Herbertshohe and laid down 
their arms; the executive and administrative authority in the 
Protectorate passed into British, hands. In due course, outstations 
were similarly occupied. On the 20th September, Colonel Holmes 
was informed officially of his appointment as Administrator of 
German New Guinea, and the constructive work of establishing the 
military administration began. Certain officials of the German 
Administration were retained in an advisory capacity, among them 
a judge to advise upon the German laws which, in accordance 
with international practice, the new Administration continued in 
force. A Treasury official also was retained because of his expert 
knowledge of the German system of public finance. It was not 
long, however, before the Military Administrator was in a position 
to carry on with a staff consisting entirely of Australians. 


• The jubilation natural at such a successful i«sue to i-aclflc 
adventure was marred by one tragic incident--the loss^ of the Subm^ rm 
AEI, which left Blanche Bay on the morning of the 14dh Stptemotr, 
10X4, to patrol off Cape Gazelle. No t.ace ofVlHch have 
complement of 35, has been cUscpven>d. Of 

been nut forward to account for the mystery the omciainimu 

the war selects as roost worthy of cr ®A en £ e rtl A^ at oi > Biiuiohe^Hav, rose 
the AE1, after a practice dive near the mouth of nittncne^jo . , ^ 
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jitary Administration, 

Military Administration remained in control for nearly 
seven years, and during that period five successive Australian 
military officers occupied the position of Administrator* Of their 
difficulties and their achievements it is not necessary here to write 
in detail. The general verdict is that, having regard to her lack 
of experience in island problems and in dealing with a native race, 
to the many discordant elements which it was necessary to harmonize 
in controlling a former enemy country, and to the district service 
and the personnel of Government departments having to he found 
from the ranks of a small military force, Australia emerged from 
her period of military administration with considerable credit. 
The evidence lies in the official history, which, while it has not 
glossed over the mistakes of policy and of pi Gee on the part 
of officials of the Administration, has not m ly stressed it's 
triumphs and its achievements. 

“It was the object of the Administration to fv v the German 
law ”, says the first report of the Commonwealth co the League 
of Nations, “ to retain the German arrangements for government 
as far as was possible in the circtimstances of a military occupation, 
and to maintain the economic condition of the Territory in the 
state in which it was found at the commencement of the occupation,” 
This object, it was claimed, was substantially attained. Few 
changes were made in German law, and the organization of the 
Administration was modelled on the German system. Newcomeis 
were not admitted to the Territory, the disposal of Crown land w as 
suspended, and such changes as took place in the economic condition 
of the country were brought about by the German owners of 
plantations, the majority of whom remained in occupation of their 
properties, unhampered by any restrictions upon their businesses, 
except that they were not permitted to send their profits abroad. 
Some changes were unavoidable. There were occasions when 
martial law had to be proclaimed and special precautions taken, 
though the circumstances in which the government was carried 
on were much like those of the administration of a tropical colony 
in times of peace. The principal changes in the law had reference 
to native labour regulations, and in this the Administration was 
guided largely by the draft of hew regulations for native labour 
which the German Government had itself intended to bring into 
force early in 1915. 




changes were made daring the military occupation in 
the rates and incidence of taxation. The. disturbance of trade 
and shipping due to the war necessitated an increase in the rate 
of the business tax within a few weeks after the occupation. 

The German Customs Tariff remained unaltered until May, 
1010, when a new tariff was imposed, expressed in British money 
and units, but differing little in its rates from those in the former 
German tariff. The duties on imported goods not otherwise 
enumerated ‘remained as 10 per cent, ad valorem, hut the export 
duties on copra and troehus were increased—that on copra being 
raised gradually from 10 marks to 25s. per ton. The German 
Customs Tariff contained no provision for discrimination in favour 
of imports from Germany. 

No change was made during the military occupation in the 
native head tax which was payable by all adult male natives 
capable of work and living in districts proclaimed as taxable. The 
tax amounted to 5 marks. It was still collected through the head¬ 
man of the village, who received a commission of 10 per cent. 
Natives who failed to pay taxes could, as a substitute, be compelled 
to work for the Government. 

The German law respecting the recruiting and protection of 
natives had been codified in 1910, arid few changes were made 
between that year and the commencement of the period of military 
occupation. Compulsory labour without payment was permitted 
for the making and maintenance of roads, and for work on 
Government plantations not exceeding four weeks in any year, 
and in case of natural calamities and of war,* 


* “ The Government deserves gfbnt credit for having educated the 

natives to work,” writes Neuhauss; (1911). “The following method 
Is employed for that purpose. As far as the hand of tlie Government 
can reach (which for the present is restricted to the coastal districts) 
the native-born are drawn on for compulsory work for a period of 
from two weeks to two months each year, during which time >be.\ 
work chiefly on road-making to open up the country. They are 
permitted to buy themselves free from such compulsory work, hut in 
order to be aide to nay the money, they have to earn i,t. ho that 
in any case they are forced to work. In order to give them opportunities 
to earn money they were recently instructed in the. treatment of 

caoutchouc and gutta percha.” Neuhauas approves the system, so long 
as it is not abused. To hold natives away from their villages for 

two months, he says, is too much, and he quotes the action of the 

Administration in sending native police armed with rifles from Adolf 
Harbour (Morobe) along the coast as far as the estuary of the Marklmm 
to select from the villagers the many labourers required to build the 
Adolf Harbour station. “ This caused much bad blood ”, he writes, 
“ and the Xeueiidettelsftu Mission which is operating there has to be 
thanked that no serious friction arose. The blacks are unable to 
understand why they should go to a district a hundred kilometres 
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Regulations based in some particulars on the German 
draft were promulgated'by the Australian Administration in 1915. 
Recruiting was thereby restricted to natives engaged for service 
on vessels trading within the Territory, and for employment within 
the Territory, and no native might be taken out of the Territory 
without the Administrator’s permission. 

Any person in authority over a labourer who assaulted or 
ill-used him was made liable to a penalty not exceeding 500 marks, 
or to imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

Other changes were made in the German practice, but the most 
important concerned the disciplinary punishment of native labourers. 
The power of an employer to confine a native, and to line him 
for :.i serious offence in relation to his duties under his contract 
of service was continued, but under very stringent safeguards with 
regard to confinement. The power to inflict corporal punishment 
was withdrawn. 

The Hogging or corporal chastisement of any labourer, by any 
plantation owner oi manager, missionary, master of a vessel., 
recruiting agent, or any person whomsoever, other than a 
Government official duly approved in this behalf in pursuance of 
a judge’s order or by the sentence of a court, was strictly and 
absolutely prohibited, under a penalty not exceeding 2,000 marks 
or six months imprisonment. 

Power was given to District Officers to cancel an unexpired 
contract of service if the employer was neglecting, his obligations 
or was inflicting bodily harm upon the labourer. 

Amendments of the law relating to the recruiting and employ¬ 
ment of natives were repeatedly f<nmd to be necessary, in the light 
of experience; possibly the most important amendment was tho 
prohibition of the flogging of patives in any circumstances what¬ 
soever, which came into force in May, 1919, when the Native Labour 
Ordinance was again submitted to thorough revision. 

In the administration of the law relating to the natives, some 
important improvements were made. The recruiting laws were more 

away to clear woods, draff logs, and build roads.” “ It was explained to 
him that, owinff to the impossibility of obtaining competent white 
non. it was necessary to semi out native police, unsupervlsecl, to 
obtain labour,” “ By this means,” is his comment, “ the pay of a 
superintending officer is saved, but when the storm breaks loose, four 
warships must, be made ready to punish the culprits (who in reality 
are sitting in a large builuinff in the Koniffsplats in Berlin) and 
‘-suppress the rising The cost of this, a par; from the loss of life, 
is at least a hundred times the cost of the official pay saved.” 
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„ .Jtyy interpreted and enforced, and evasions or bread )oh of the 
regulations were more severely punished than was the case during 
the German regime* This policy suppressed in a considerable 
measure numerous irregularities in connexion with the recruiting 
ol natives. 

One other effect it had, of course—that of making recruiting 
less easy than it had been previously, and, consequently, of being 
liable to decrease the number of native labourers. This was not 
unexpected., but the Administration considered that it must face 
the situation :if it was to he consistent in its endeavour to afford 
move protection to the natives against the evils of illegal recruiting. 

The supply of labour nevertheless continued, on the whole, to 
be satisfactory and sufficient to meet all reasonable demands/ These 
demands did not slacken because of the war, but on the other hand, 
Steadily grew during the military occupation. The reason for 
this was that the great German commercial organizations, deprived 
of the power of remitting money to their head offices in Germany, 
applied all their spare capital and accumulating profits to planting 
new areas of land, as also did a number of the smaller companies 
and individual planters. 

The result, was that the area of European-owned plantations 
increased from 84,900 acres in 1914 to 134,000 acres at the end 
of 1918. It followed that additional native labour was required 
to cope with this development, but with the demand came the 
supply. In 1914, there were 17,500 natives employed under 
indenture; in May, 1921, the number had increased to 31,000. 

Improvement in the conditions of the natives who remained in 
their villages was not possible to the extent which the Military 
Administration desired. This was due to the difficulty of obtaining 
staff at a time when the best men of the Commonwealth were 
engaged in the war in Europe. It was not possible, in the 
circumstances, to find for all the district stations officers who had 
had adequate experience of native affairs. Nevertheless, notable 
improvements in the sanitation of villages and in the material 

.* Neuhauss J&euttch 2(eu Guinea, ! 911) had reckoned the labour 

available in Kaiser- WilhelmsiumI at that time as 6.000 natives ..at 
most anti declared that four black labourers could hardly achieve as 
much as one white. He prophesied that conditions would become worse. 
Recruiting blunders and the infection of labourers with disease vs t: 
not only making the country difficult and dangerous to tKtversiS), he 
declared, but were resulting in a widespread distaste on tie part >f 
the natives for plantation work. 
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of native life were brought about, chiefly by the expediei 


I olT^aecuriiig a number of officers who had been trained in the 
I neighbouring Australian Territory of Papua. Native plantations 
| were promoted, and at the close of the Military Administration 
i totalled in area 20,000 acres. 

The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia claimed that 
the change from German to Australian control resulted foi the 
natives in better protection of personal and of tribal and communal 
property, utml in a keener solicitude and higher regard on the part 
of the Government for the sanctity of human life. The natives 
were brought into closer and more confident relations with the 
Administration, and were encouraged to continue such of their local 
customs as might tend to develop their social organization along 
lines of advancement consistent with the highest principles of 
the government of a subject race. 

Expropriation of German Properties. 

The Military Administration was terminated by the Treaty 
of Peace, which conferred upon the Allies in occupation 
of former enemy territory the right to liquidate the 
property and interests of German nationals and companies therein, 
according to the laws of the Allied State oonceifted. Germany 
undertook to compensate her nationals for the sale or retention 
of their property in accordance with valuations made under the 
laws of the occupying State. In New Guinea, the Commonwealth 
Government took steps for the expropriation of the property of 
German nationals only after the most searching investigation at 
the hands of a competent royal commission, for there was a powerful 
body of opinion against expropriation, on the score of expediency, 
and of regard for the future of plantations which had been built 
up by the energy and experience of men who had given tlieir lives 
to the study of the problems of planting. 

The Government decided on the lines of the majority 
recommendation of the royal commission. An Expropriation 
Ordinance was brought into force on 1st September, 1920. Provision 
was made for the vesting, in an officer of the Commonwealth 
j Government, the Public Trustee, under the Treaty of Peace 
Act 1919, of the property of any firm or company which the 
Administrator should declare to be m his opinion managed or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by or under the influence of, or 
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of, subjects of 

Germany, or persons resident, or carrying on business, in •Germany'; 
of any person whom the Administrator should declare to be in 
his opinion a German national; and of the estate of any deceased 
German national which the Administrator should declare to be 
an estate to which the ordinance applied/ The management of the 
property of any firm, company, person or estate so prescribed svas 
placed in the hands of an Expropriation Board of three members 
appointed by the Administrator. 

The property of the seven principal German companies in the 
Territory was vested in the Public Trustee on 1st September, 
1020; other properties followed, and in March, 1921, the property 
of most of the German nationals still resident in the Territory was 
vested in the Public Trustee,, 

The properties which so came under the management of. the 
Expropriation Board, pending sale or valuation, were for the most 
part eoco-mit plantations, but they included several large businesses. 

All these properties remained under the management of the Board 
at the date of the inauguration of civil government, but were 
transferred from the Public Trustee to a specified 11 Custodian of 
Expropriated Properties ”, 

In April, 1921, a Deportation Ordinance provided for the 
compulsory deportation of German nationals from the Territory. 

The time was ripe for the closing of the career of the Military 
Administration.' 

The Mandate System. 

By virtue of Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
renounced in favour of the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
all right and title to her colonial possessions. On 17th December, 
1920, the Council of the League of Nations, in pursuance of 
Article 22 of the Covenant, conferred upon His Britannic Majesty, 
for and on behalf of the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, a Mandate for the government of the Territory of Now 
Guinea. 

The Common wealth Parliament had already passed the New , 
Guinea Act 1920, in anticipation of the Mandate, this measure 
providing for the government of the Territory in accordance with 
Article 22. 



or mainly for the benefit of, or on behalf 
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UgSmvvy' of Article 22* of the Treaty of Peace makes it deal 
that the Mandate confers much more in the way of obligation than 
l of benefit upon the Power to whom it is issued, a fact which is 
I not always comprehended in its entirety by the visitor, or even by 
I the resident who has not taken the trouble to study the legislation 
Of the Mandated Territory in which he has made his home. 


* Article 22 read.;. 

“To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them, and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able 
to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
•world, there should be applied the principle that the Wed-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization and that 
securities fnr the performance of this trust should be embodied in the 
Covenant. 

“ Tlie best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations who, 
by reason of their resources, their experience, or their geographical 
position, can best undertake this responsibility, and who are willing to 
accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised by them as 
Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

“The character of the Mandate must differ according to the stage 
of tne development of the people, the geographical situation Of the 
territory, its economic condition, and other similar circumstances. 

“Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such lime as 
they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must 
be a principal consideration In the selection of the Mandatory. 

“ Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a 
stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the administration 
of the Territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order 
and morals, the prohibition of the slave trade, the arms traffic and the 
liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications 
or military or naval bases and of military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the defence of the Territory, and will also 
secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other members 
of the League. 

“ There are gueh territories as South-West Africa and certain of the 
South Pacific Islands which, owing to the sparseness of their population 
or their sniall size, or their remoteness from the centres of civilization, 
or their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, and 
other circumstances, can be best administered under the laws of the 
Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, .subject to the safeguards 
above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

“ In eyery ease of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the Council 
an annual report in reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

“The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon bv the Members 
of the League, he explicitly defined in each case bv the Council. 

V Permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and examine 
the annual reports of tin? Mandatories and to advise the Council on ail 
matters relating to the observance of the Mandates.“ 

The three classes of Mandates indicated in the foregoing provisions 
of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League have become known as 
‘A” “ B ”, “C" Mandates, and it is to the “ C " category that New 
Guinea is assigned. 
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Brigadier-General E. A. Wisdom, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D. (Australian 
Memorial Photograph Copyright). 



A certified copy of the Mandate did not reach the Commonwealth 
iGovernment until Oth April, 1921. The following day, the Governor- 
lUeneiral issued a Proclamation bringing the New Guinea Act into 
Boroe on 9th May, 1921. From that date, the Military Administra¬ 
tion ceased, and Civil Administration was established throughout 
the Territory. 

Brigadier-General R A, Wisdom, G\B., C.M.G., B.8.O., VJX, 
who had commanded the 7th Infantry Brigade, Australian Imperial 
Force, from 191.6 to 19.19, was appointed to be the first Civil 
Administrator, 

Upon the day of the proclamation of Civil Administration, 
the first Ordinances made by the Governor-General in Council under 
the New Guinea- Act 1920 came into force. Of these, the most 
important was the Laws Repeal and Adopting Ordinance 1921, which 
provided that the German laws should cease to apply to the 

Territory., and substituted other statute laws, together with the 

principles and rules of common law and equity in force in England, 
as the basis of the Jaw of the Territory, subject to modifications by 
Ordinance madd by the Governor-General. 

The Ordinance also preserved the rights of the natives in 
land, and their rights, privileges and customs with regard to 
cultivation, barter, hunting and fishing; and it provided that 

tribal institutions, customs and usages should continue so far 

as they were not repugnant to the general principles of humanity. 

Other Ordinances which came into force on the same day provided 
for the establishment of courts of law, and prohibited the supply 
to natives of opium, intoxicating liquor, ammunition and 
firearms. 

The Administrator’s first big task was to constitute a staff. 
The military organization having been withdrawn, it was necessary 
to substitute a. Civil Service —-not an ordinary Civil Service, but 
n organization capable, in addition to administering the familiar 
odes of legislation, of fulfilling the sacred obligations impose** 
»y a Mandate issued by the League of Nations, of tendin' • 
native race, and of promoting the progress and development oi 
country marvellously rich in natural resources. A careful 
selection was made from the military administrative staff, a few 
highly-qualified officers were borrowed from the Commonwealth 
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of Australia Public Service, and others were gathered from various 
sources. Re-organization after re-organization proved to be 
necessary; in a country so young as Australia it was scarcely 
likely that there would be found many men of tropical experience 
and 'of a character suited and trained to the regimen of the Public 
Service. 

However, a properly constituted service has been established 
which., in the point of efficiency and service rendered, compares 
very favorably with the Public Services of other tropical 
administrations. 
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II.—GEOGRAPHICAL, CLIMATE AND 
LIVING CONDITIONS. 

Physical Features.* 

The island of New Guinea is separated from the continent of 
Australia by Torres Strait; the statement has been made that in 
Miocene times, if not later, it was united to the northern portion 
of Queensland. 

The name 41 New Guinea *’ is something of a misnomer as applied 
to the Mandated Territory, as the greater part of the island property 
so styled does not lie within the province of the Mandate, but 
is either in the hands of the Queen of the Netherlands as the 
suzerain of the Sultan of Tidore, or, under the name of i( Papua," 
is administered as an Integral part of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, quite apart from the Mandate. The Territory of New 
Guinea comprises the' north-eastern part of the island of New 
Guinea, and in addition the Bismarck Archipelago and the northern 
islands of the Solomon Group. Thd Territory lies close to the 
Equator and is entirely within the tropics; its most northerly 
point, Sae (or Commerson) Island, is less than 50 nautical miles 
from the Equator, in latitude 0 deg, 45 min. 3. and longitude 145 
deg. 17 min. E.; and its southern boundary with Papua is the parallel 
of 8 deg S. latitude. From west to east, the Territory stretches 
from 141 deg. E. longitude (the boundary with Dutch New Guinea) 
to Nukumanu (or Tasman) Islands in latitude 4 deg. 35 min, S. 
and longitude 159 deg. 25 min. E. Its extreme points thus lie 
apart more than 400 nautical miles from north to south and more 
than 1,100 nautical miles from west to east. 

The only land boundaries of the Territory are in the island of 
New Guinea.f The boundary between the Territory and Putch 
New Guinea, the meridian of 141 deg. E. longitude as far as the 

.. this* part. In the case of two or more names beinfr 

e #. t0 i? De P* ace * the nf )n\e adopted by the Administration is 
e ( other names are driven in brackets. Many of the names 

not adopted by the Administration are still in current use, either owing 
i that German charts are still in circulation, or because of 
the tendency of the cosmopolitan staffs of. the missions to cling to the 
nanies which are written in the language most familiar to them, 
t Delimited by treaty, 1885 1880. 
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___ 5 deg, S./ was traversed by a Dutch-German boundary 

commission jn 1910, from the coast to 3 deg. 20 min. S. and, 
further south, for a short distance in. the upper valley of the feepik 
(or Xvaiserin Augusta) River.f 

The boundary between the Territory and Papua is a conventional 
line which runs from the boundary of Dutch New Guinea at 
5 deg. S. to a point in latitude (5 deg, S. and longitude 144 deg. K., 
thence to a point in latitude 8 deg. S. and longitude .147 deg. E.> 
and thence by the parallel of 8 deg. S. to the sea. The southern 
boundary, along the parallel of 8 deg. S. latitude, was traversed 
in 1909 by an Anglo-German boundary commission from the sea 
westward to a point a few miles east of the 147tli deg. E. longitude, 
and boundary stones and posts were erected at short intervals. 
Illness overtook the German commissioner while the work was still 
in progress, but the German Government undertook to respect the 
frontier as marked by the British commissioner, until bis observa¬ 
tions could be checked. The work of checking had not been completed 
at tbie outbreak 4 of the European war in 1914, and there was 
therefore no final agreement between the German and British 
Governments as to the delimitation of the boundary. North¬ 
westward from the angle in latitude 8 deg. S. and longitude 147 
deg. E., the country along the boundary has been mapped as 
far as the vicinity of Mount Joseph, in latitude 0 deg. 50 min. S. 
longitude 145 deg. 20 min. E. The boundary has been reached 
in the extreme west by following the Sepik upstream. The 
remainder of the boundary between Papua and the Territory has 
not been mapped. 

By an Anglo-German Declaration of 1880, modified by a 
Convention in 1899 and by supplementary agreements in 1902 and 
1904, the boundary between the German and the British spheres 
of influence in the Pacific was defined to be on the south the parallel 
of 8 deg. S. latitude, and on the south-east, a line extending from 
a point in 8 deg. S. latitude and 154 deg. E. longitude to th e strai ts 

♦ By arrangement between the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Netherlands Government, a survey party front the 
Dutch survey vessel WiUebrord SnetHua (Lieutenant J. TIssot vamPatot, 
Commander), and Mr. A. A. Chauncy. Surveyor, repr^eit mg the 
Administration, on the 2nd September, 1983 agreed upon * 
tion of the 141st meridian at the coast, and marked the oosi(ion by «■ 
monument having u plinth of 1 metre in height surmounted by » 
obelisk 2.7 metres high with a base measurement ot 1.5 metres 

t This commission discovered one of the main sources of the fetpiK 
in the Peripatus mountains, near the Dutch border. 
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Bougainville and the Shortland Maude, thence through 
i those straits, and thence in a north-easterly direction to a point 
tin latitude 4 deg. 50 min. S. and longitude 159 deg. E-, thence 
{long the parallel of 4 deg. 50 min. 8. to the meridian 160 
fdeg. E. passing to the south of Xukumanu; thence the boundary 
passed north*easterly to the south amt cast of Nauru. All islands 
lying to the north and north-west of those boundaries, between the 
141st meridian east, longitude and the lCOth meridian ea^t longitude 
and south of the Equator are. by virtue of the Mandate, included in 
the Territory. 

Area.—The land area of the Territory is about 93,000 square 
miles, and the area by sea included within lines drawn through Its 
extreme outer points is more than 1,000,000 square miles. The 
coasts of the Territory not having been completely surveyed, the 
areas of the various islands are known on I approximately. The 
approximate area3 of the principal islands, together with the small 
islands adjacent thereto, are as follow:— 


North-East New Guinea 

(also called “ The Main- 

Square 

miles. 

land"') 

Bismarck Archipelago*— 


09,700 

New' Bi itain 

. . 14,600 


New Ireland 

3,340 


Lavongai 

4 GO 


Admiralty Islands .. 

800 

10,200 



Solomon Islands— 



Bougainville 

3,880 


Buka 

220 

4,100 



Total 


03,000 


In geographical structure and surface, the islands are markedly 
diverse, but two characteristics are common to all except a few 
of the smallest—they are very mountainous and, in almost every 
case, covered with dense vegetation. The mainland of New Guinea 
has vast mountain ranges, some of them more than 13.000 feet in 
elevation; near the coast and in the courses of the principal 
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^lfl^rlrivers is more or less level country, but this forms only a small 
fraction of the area, and almost the whole of the surface is covered 
with an apparently impenetrable tangle of forest trees and under- , 
growth, matted and meshed with tropical vines. It is scarcely 
surprising that a huge tract of country, even after all these years, 
has never known the foot of the white man. 

Not only in New Guinea, but also in New Britain, New Ireland, 
Bougainville and the Admiralty Islands, there are still vast areas 
that can hardly be said to have been explored; the total area in 
the Territory which has never been visited by a white man, and 
b known only from such glimpses as can be had from a passing 
ship or from a distant peak, is probably 40,000 square miles.* 

Plains are few, but it is incorrect to say that the Territory 
contains no extensive area of grassy country. Among fcho known 
grass plains are the downs of the lower Sepik, inf the neighbourhood 
of Marienberg, and the rich fiats of the Wussi (or Markham) 
valley. There are grassy slopes also in the valleys of the Waria, 
Wadi and Bulolo head-waters. The lower courses of the large ..! 
rivers are chiefly swamp/} ' 

The islands of the Territory important enough to be named 
on the maps number more than (100. They range in size from New 
Britain, half the size of Tasmania, to atolls so tiny that experienced 
navigators have failed to descry them. There are many differences 
in the structure and surface of the smaller islands. Many are 
volcanic craters, some still active, which rise abruptly from the 
ocean. A striking feature of most of the small islands, as of the j 
large, is their mountainous surface. Several, having a breadth j 


41 Of the total area of New Guinea, an area of 33.546 square miles 
is set down (30th .Tune, 1930), as “under complete government control ”; 
8,110 square mile: ns under government influence’’; 7,630 square miles 
ns under “partial influence”; and 4,810 .square miles as merely 
“penetrated by patrols’’; but not a little of the remaining area of some 
40,000 square miles has been visited, and in some cases mapped and 
described by scientific and other exploration parties, such as, for instance, 
the Dutch-German Boundary Commission, which examined the Sepik 
Dutch border country These areas are subject to continual change, 
owing to administrative activity 

t Sir Raphael W. Cilento ascribes largely to malaria the depopulation of 
some of the islands of the Pacific, in which the swamps are the source# 
of food supply. In Matupi, near labaul, however, he says (The Carnes 
of the Depopulation of the Western Islands of the Territory of New 
Guinea, Canberra, 1928), “ the natives are thriving and increasing, j 
The secret of this advance is the virtual absence of malaria from the 
island. The example may be paralleled in many other localities in the 
Territory.” j 
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^ low or Hat land; other islands are of coral origin, some of uplifted. 
[ coral rock, others low reefs just above sea level. The crater islands 
stretch along the coast of the island of New Guinea from the 
Schouten Isles, north of the mouth of the Sopik, to Dampier Strait, 
which separates New Guinea from New Britain; there are other 
crater islands on the north coast of New Britain. In the Admiralty 
I Group are a few islands of eruptive rock. Other islands which 
• look like the peaks of a submerged mountain chain are the groups 
| off the north-east coast of New Ireland. The coral islands— 
some of which are built on submarine volcanoes—are the groups 
in the north-west of the Bismarck Archipelago, those to the north 
and north-east of Buka and Bougainville, some of the islands of 
| the Admiralty and Duke of York Groups, and a few islands off 
| the coast of New Guinea, Among them are several examples of 
j the coral atolls familiar throughout the Pacific—a low reef, often 
| round or elliptical, with a. deep-water lagoon inside, and a number 
of small islands on the reef and in the lagoon. 

The German Government had a marine survey vessel at work 
k-r several years and by this means secured charts of a considerable 
area of the coasts and seas of* the Territory; but much remains 
to be done. Not more than one-half of the coast o-f the island 
of New Guinea has been charted in detail; little of the coast of 
, *f® w Britain, except the Gazelle Peninsula, and some harbours 
‘ on the north and south coasts; not more than a fourth of the 
■coasts of New* Ireland and Bougainville; only a part of 
the Admiralty Group; and there are still no detailed charts 
of many of the smaller islands. Good charts, however, have been 
published of most of the main trade routes in the Territory, 

,• NORTH-EAST NEW GUINEA. 

Called Kaiser-Wilhelittsland by the Germans, North-East New 
Guinea, the part of the main island which is included in the 
Mandated Territory, is roughly 69,700 square miles in area—about 
?2i per cent, of the area of the island of New Guinea. 

North-East New Guinea is mainly mountainous country, but 
along the Sepik River and Ramil (or Ottilien or^Purpur) River lie 
extensive plains. Almost the whole coast is a steep mountain 
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edged by a coralline shore. The immense mountain chain 
formed by the Kratke-Bismarck-Hagen Ganges, m the south, W 
in parts more than 13,000 feet in elevation. The land w mainly 
drained by hill streams, the Sepik being practically the only river 
suitable for shipping. The land is chiefly forest-covered, with 
extensive grass-lands in the rainy areas. The plant growth b-a 
an Indian aspect, with species of Alpine flora in the 
while Australian K.ms are rarer on the north side of New Guinea 
than on the south side of the island. 

Coasts.—The coast is about 780 miles long, pending 
from the mouth of the (lira River to Bougamville Bp 
For lack of native names, parts of it have received European 
names, as Finsch Coast, from the boundary with Dutch New Guineu 
to about longitude 143 deg. 30 min. R; Hansemann Coast, from 
about longitude 143 deg. 30 min. E. to the mouth of the Sepil, 
River; Mac-lay (or Rtti) Coast, from Astrolabe Bay south-eastward 
towards Dumpier Strait. Much of the Finsch and Hansemann 
coasts is low and sandy. On the Maclay Coast, and north aru 
south of Finsch Harbour, tbe land rises in places steeply to grea 
heights, and for a considerable distance along the Maclay Coast 
there is a remarkable terraced formation, bare of timber. 

Navigation on the coast presents no special dangers or difficulties 
to either steamers or sailing vessels. Reefs are not to be met with 
in the usual tracks of shipping. The Bnttsh warship BwUsh, 
which in 1874 made a cursory survey of the coast, reported as 
a particular advantage to navigation the lack ot a oarnei reef. 

Good harbours are not numerous. From the border with Dutch 
New Guinea to the mouth of the Sepik the coast stretches in a 
uniformly south-eastern direction, with no arge bays. Ai «. 
small indentations of this part of the coast are Bougainville Bay, 
Vanin-.', Harbour (or Angriffs Harbour),_ A:tape Roadstead (or 
Berlin Road), Dallmann Harbour and Nightingale Bay. 

Hot sulphur springs occur along the Hansemann Coast, and 
the heavy vapour clouds rising from them are visible well out 
8C9-. 

From the mouth of the Sepik to Cape Croisilles (or Kates) 
in Madang District, the coast is rather more inde n ted, and here aie . 

^Altape’w^Tflrst visited regularly by steamers in 1908. 
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Prinz Albrecht) garbour, Hatzfeldt Harbour, Kron Prinz Harbour, 
Ulingan, S a rang (or Prinz Adalbert) Harbour, and M vigil (or 
Elizabeth) Harbour. 

From Cape Croisill.es the coast turns south to the large 
indentation of Astrolabe Bay. Astrolabe Bay was the site of the 
German Seat of Government at various stages of its history. In 
1892 the Administration was established at Stephanscfirt (now 
Bogadjim), on the shores of the bay; after a brief and unhappy 
experience at iStephansort, the German head quarters were removed 
twenty miles or so northward to the place now called Madang>, which 
has the finest harbour on the coast. Hatzfeldt Harbour was once 
considered, also, as a possible capital site by the Germans. Oh 
this part of the coast are Sek (or Alexis) Harbour, upon which 
the Roman Catholic Mission in New Guinea—as distinct from New 
Britain—has its headquarters; Nagada (or Friedrich Karl) 
Harbour, fljiar (or Prinz Heinrich) Harbour, Madang (or Friedrich 
Wilhelm) Harbour, and Erima Harbour. 

The town of Madang lies on the north shore of Sobering 
Benin ula, which, jutting out into Astrolabe Bay, forms with its 
circling islands, a land-locked haven of incredible beauty. In the 
east-south-easterly stretch, the Mac!ay Coast, from Astrolabe Bay 
to Cape King William, Morobe District, are Mela mu Harbour (or 
Port Konstantin), Pomraern Bay, Schlamgen Harbour. From Cape 
King William to Cape Cretin, where a good anchorage is to be 
found at G.Vngaea or Dregerhafen, the trend is again to the south¬ 
east, and the principal bay3 here are Wald Bay, Finsch Harbour, 
and L;. ngemak Bay. At Ca,pe Cretin the coast turns sharply to the 
west, forming the northern shore of the Huon Gulf, on which 
are Hanisch Harbour and Preussetl Road. From Preussen jRoad 
the coast bears to the south-east, and the principal indentations 
are Salanmua Harbour, Bayern, Nassau, Sachsen, Baden and 
Wurtumberg Bays, and. further south near , the border with Papua, 
t Morobe (or Adolf) Harl>our and Hercules Bay. Morobe, 
picturesquely located, was formerly the administrative centre of 
the southern-most district on the mainland. The station has now 
been transferred to Salamaua, situated on the narrow isthmus 
of a peninsula which on the south forms Bayern Bay and on the 
north Samoa Harbour, a convenient spot for shipping. 

8595/32.- --4 
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l^Hansa Bay, Mon umbo (or Potsdam) Harbour, Bogia 
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The Snake Valley, Morobe District, 
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Portion of the Mount Hagen area. 




the large projection which lien to the north of Huon Chiir, 
extending from the mouth of the Markham River to Vitiaz 
Strait/ it is convenient to adopt the name Huon Peninsula. 
Finsch Harbour is narrow and not easy of access, but presents a 
safe anchorage. It was the »site of the first head-quarters of the 
New i Guinea Com p a n y. 

Surface Features.—Plains of considerable extent are found 
along the coast from the Dutch border to the mouth of the Sepik 
and along the coasts of Astrolabe Bay, the Maclay Coast and the 
inner part of the Huon Gulf (lower valley of the Markham River). 
Inland there are large areas of fairly flat land in the broad valleys 
of the Kara u and the Sepik, .and between the Sepik and the coast. 
But the striking feature of New Guinea is its tiers of towering 
mountains, range on range soaring steeply up from the low plains 
against the clear tropic skies. The mountain masses of the mainland 
are unforgettable. 

Mountains.—The principal range is the Bismarck Mountains, which 
lie to the south-west of the upper course of the Ramu. The highest 
summits of these are Mount Wilhelm and Mount Herbert, estimated 
to reach 14,107 feet and 13,123 feet respectively. To the south-east 
rvf the Bismarck Mountains, bounding on the west of the upper 
valley of the Markham, lie the Kr&tke Mountains, the highest point 
of which is Mount Z oiler, about 9,842 feet. South from Astrolabe 
Bay and extending into the Huon Peninsula is the Finisterre Range, 
with Mount Schopenhauer (7,287 feet). South-east of Schopen¬ 
hauer are Mount Gladstone (11,400 feet) and Mount Disraeli (11000 
feet). Due wist of Gladstone is New an Du Mont (8,727 feet). 
West of the middle and lower courses of the Ramu lie the Hagen 
Mountains, with summits between 10,000 and 13,000 feet. Between 
the lower Ramu and Astrolabe Bay are lower ranges reaching 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet, still incompletely known. 

The Finisterre Range reaches in Mount Sarawaket a, height 
of 13,454 feet, and its easternmost point Mount Ulur (or Cromwell), 
7,700 feet, a wooded blunt cone, a few miles to the west of Cape 
King William; looks clown upon grassy plains of large extent at 

* Vi thus Strait takes its name from the Russian warship which 
brought to North-East New Guinea Baron Mikluho-Maklay, from the 
miss-spelling of whose name the Maclay Coast was named. 








Ambimti Administration Station, Z50 miles upstream on the Sepik River. 


Markham Valley, Morobe District. 





aTteight of over 6,000 feet 


m ovl-i „ „„ The Rawlinson Ranges, (about 7,000 

feet)fevered.in forest, stretch along the north side of the Iluon 

f n the extreme south of the mainland are high mountains 

Lawson, near the boundary with Papua, which is about M0Jw£ 
and Mount Strong and Mount Chapman (about 12,000 1 

form the watershed of the Waria River system in -New Guinea and 
the Lakekamu (Kummaipa) system in Papua. _ . 

In the north-west is a moderately high mountain region be ween 
the broad valley of the Sepik and the coast. The Principal ranges 
along this part of the coast are the Bougainville Range (4, OC 
feet), near the boundary witlf Dutch New Guinea, the lor need 
Mountains (about 3,000 feet), south of Aitape, and the 1 rune 
Alexander Mountains (about 4,000 feet), south of Wewak and 
midway between the Torricelli Mountains and the mouth of the 
Sepik.* The Bewani Mountains, on the border of Dutch New Guinea 
midway from the coast to the Sepik, are about 4,000 feet; trom 


this range to the Sepik, about 40 miles, there is an area of fairly 
flat land, broken about midway by a range of mountains between 
4.000 feet and 5,000 feet in elevation, which, however, do not reach 
far into the Territory. 

The mountains along the upper course of the Sepik, in winch 
it rims in a northerly direction, have been observed from that, river 
as far south as the border with Papua, In the extreme south-west 
of the Territory, lie the Star Mountains, which are a continuation 
of the Nassau and Orange Mountains, the main west-to east range 
of Dutch New Guinea; the highest summit of these mountains 
within the Territory is Mount Capella, whose height is about 
13.000 feet. 

The mountains south of the west to-east course of the Sepik 


have been explored as far south as 5 deg. S. latitude. Die Hunstein 
Range, which lies close to the river in latitude 4 deg. 17 min. B. 
longitude 143 deg. K., is about 4,500 feet, and presents a magnificent 
spectacle when viewed from the heights of Ambunti, the Government 
Station 240 miles from the mouth of the river. The principal 
watershed is the Central Kange, to the east of Victor Emanuel 
Range, about 5,700 feet high, in latitude 5 deg. S. and longitude 
142 °deg. to 143 deg. K., and the peaks on either side from 700 
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feet higher. South of this range is another of over 5,000 
feet. The' Victor Emanuel Range does not seem to have been 
explored from the north; it was named by D’Albertis, an explorer 
who ascended the Fly River, in Papua, and it has* been approached 
on the south to within 30 to 40 miles, and is estimated to be from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet high. Other unexplored mountains in this 
region are the Muller Range, in which is Mount Blucher, about 
5,000 feet. The Schrader Range, in latitude 4 deg. 50 min. S., and 
longitude 144 deg. E., reaches a height of about 7,700 feet. 

Sepik River.—The Sepik River is the largest and most important 
stream on the north-east coast of New Guinea. The Sepik is 
upwards of 700 miles in length, and drains the whole of the northern 
fall of the Victor Emanuel Mountains, as well as the southern 
fall of the Torricelli Mountains, nearer the coast. Its mouth is 
about^ one nautical mile wide, and it is not closed by a bar, but 
ia from five to eight fathoms deep, while on both aides there affe 
shallow sand-banks. The speed of the current amounts to about 
21 to 3 knots. It conveys such an immense quantity of water to 
the sea as to colour it a dirty yellow as far out as the islands 
of Eadovar (or BJassevitle) and Bam (or Lesson), a distance of 
15 to 20 nautical miles. Its variation in level is shown by visible 
high-water marks to be quite 20 feet. The banks on both sides 
lie under water for some distance, yet the river possesses no kind 
of delta formation. 

The Sepik River was in 1921 reported to be navigable for 00 
nautical miles for large ocean steamers, but it is doubtful if a 
large steamer could now pass the sandbank off Bien, 30 miles 
up, which has extended a considerable distance across the river, 
so that even small vessels must hug the south bank closely. The 
stream is navigable, however, for 300 nautical miles (130 as the 
crow flies), from the mouth for steamers of draught from 10 to 
13 feet; but the navigable water, with a breadth of channel of 
from 300 yards to one nautical mile, is subject to continual change. 
The main direction of the stream is west-to-east, but its course 
is serpentine. Up to about 40 nautical miles from the mouth the 
liver has a depth of from 0| to 11 fathoms. Further up, places 
with depths of only 15 to 18 feet have been found. The character 
of the river is that of a lowland stream. On the side opposite the 
current, its banks are bordered with reeds, and in the remaining 
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wooded and covered with grass) in its middle course there 
are numerous lagoons on both sides. Three hundred nautical miles 
from the ruoutli, the river widens like a lake, and has a depth of 
only from 8 feet to 9 feet.' 

Floating Islands.*-— 1 * * 4 * The stream meanders through the broad 
plain of its valley in numerous windings and loops, the sides of 
which often almost touch; very often there are lagoons, dead-ends, 
and lake-like expansions. In the lower reaches, particularly, floating, 
islands are often found, many of great size, anti thickly covered with 
grass and scrub, which have been torn away from the. bank. 

The banks of the river up to about 233 miles from its mouth, 
are flat and level almost everywhere. At Main, 233 miles from the 
mouth, the banks become steep and the river narrows, ( passing 
between low hills, and many rocks make navigation difficult. After 
; passing the Yessari peninsula, 250 miles from the mouth, one finds 
the river again broad and the country low and swampy. In clear 
weather, high mountain ranges are to be seen in the south, and 
also occasionally in the north, but always in the distance. In 
the lower reaches the banks consist of nipa-phlm, pandatttts, and 
sago-palm swamps, which are usually crossed by means of small 
canoes, in narrow canals, in part artificially made by the natives. 
Further upstream a patch of beautiful leafy forest comes almost to 
the left bank; but after that, on both sides of the river, there are 
grassy plains, occasionally interrupted by groups of trees, swamps, 
and woods which seem to extend to the foot of the distant high 
mountains. In places, also, wide stretches of the banks are covered 
with high reeds. 

Varied [Landscapes.—In spite of the. level banks, the luxuriance 
of the vegetation of the JSepik River and its many tributaries forms 
a varied landscape. Above the region of the lower reaches, thickly 
covered with sago palms arid mangroves, there is a delightful park 
district with copses of good building timber and more extensive 
forests Separating green meadows. The meadows, however, are 
disappointing on closer examination, as they generally consist of 
high reeds, kunai, wild sugar cane,' and wild maize. There are 


* A vessel, which ascended the river in 1909 to a point about 150 

nules from _ tlio mouth, found that the width there was 330 yards, and 

the depth 8 to 11 fathoms. In 1914, a vessel of 50 tons ascended the 

4 i 50 niille . 8 ' .? t was then in riood, and 7 fathoms deep at this 

point; at low water the depth was reported to be 4 fathoms 
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many dead-ends with lagoons which, covered with lotus flowers and 
enlivened with innumerable white heron, stripe, duck, and other 
swamp bird-life, make a picture of infinite charm. 

Several large tributaries enter tlie river from the south below 
the Hunstein Range, but there is none on the north. The largest 
is the Potter (or Keram) River, which enters the Sepik in latitude 
4 deg. 7 min. S-, and longitude 1.44 deg. 6 min. E. This stream 
rises in latitude 5 deg. S„ only a few miles to the west of the 
Ramu River, with which it is connected by swamps, and it and 
its main tributary have been explored almost to their source. 
Newt upstream is the Villages River, which enters about latitude 
4 deg. 9 min 8., longitude 143 deg. 54 min E.; this rises in. the 
Hagen Range, S deg. 30 min. S. latitude, but lias been explored 
only in its lower course. Further upstream the South River 
(formed of the South-West and South-East Rivers) enters, and 
the April River, which rises near the Central Range, flows in 
above the Hunstein Range. 

Swampy Plain.—Northwards from the Hunstein Range is a 
swampy plain, with abundant growth of sago palms, extending about 
30 mi lea up to the coastal range. 

Between the Hunstein Range and the Dutch boundary, the 
course of tiff river is in a general west-to-east direction, but 
there are large bends to north and south, and almost continuous 
meanders. On the south and right side, several short tributaries 
enter the Leonhard -Schultze River, Frieda River, May. River, August 
(or Berg) River, and on the left side the October River, which has 
been explored almost up to the Dutch frontier, which it crosses in 
about latitude 4 deg. S., the Houses River, the North River, and 
the Sand River, the last of which has a tributary, the Gelb 
(or Yellow) River, which flows from the direction of the Torricelli 
Range. In this part of its source the rate of fall of the Sepik is 
less than one toot to the mile. 

Above the October River the Sepik has a general aonth-to-north 
direction, and it enters and leaves Dutch territory four times. 
At its first dry into Dutch territory, in 4 deg. 14 min. S., too 
height of the water above sea level is about 280 feet, and the 
river is 50 to 80 yards wide. The race of fall here is about 
8 feet to the mile and the valley is still wide. Above the Hoffnungs 
River, which enters on the left bank in latitude 4 deg. 39 min. S., 
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figrtude 141 deg. 5 min. E., the valley is about half a mile 
wide. The rate of fall is about 20 feet to the mile, and the 
river is navigable only for Hat-bottomed boats handled by skilled 
boatmen. Above the Bracken River, which enters from the left 
in latitude 4 deg. 41 min. S., longitude 141 deg. 9 min. E., the 

river is in a narrow valley, flanked by mountains which rise to 

about 4,000 fetet, and in the vicinity are summits up to 12,000 
feet. Boats ascended the river in 1910 as far as latitude 4 deg. 

50 min. a, longitude 141 deg. 15 min. E., about (M0 miles from 

the mouth. The river is there about 40 yards wide, and its height 
above sea level is about 1,000 feet. It has since been explored as 
far as the Papuan border, which it crosses at about 5 deg. 15 min 8, 
latitude, and 141 deg, 40 min. E. longitude. 

Rama River.—The Ramu River, the second in size and length 
of the rivers in the Territory, rises in mountains to the 
west of the source of the Markham River, and has a 
length of approximately 400 miles. The Ramu, which enters 
the ocean at Broken Water (or Breeher) Bay, about 15 
miles to the south of the Sepik, is about 430 yards wide at its 
mouth, which is closed by a bar, with a depth of only about 
2$ fathoms. Inside there is a greater depth, and the river is 
navigable for about 9 miles by vessels up to 10 feet in draught. 
The river is fast Bowing and difficult to navigate. In 1890, an 
expedition which had crossed from Astrolabe Bay to the upper 
waters of the Ramu navigated it in canoes from a point in about 
latitude 5 deg. 40 min. S., and longitude 145 deg. E. downstream 
to about 50 miles from its mouth. In 1898, a vessel of about 
8 feet; 10 inches draught ascended, though with great difficulty, 
for 110 miles from the mouth. The depth of the river undergoes 
large and rapid changes. 

In 1921 the Ramu was ascended to about latitude 5 deg- 
8 min. S,, and longitude 144 deg. 50 min. E., nearly 200 miles 
from the mouth, by an expedition sent out by the Commonwealth 
Government, in a vessel drawing 3 feet 9 inches. 

Like the Sepik, the Ramu has carved its course through 
pre-existing plains which extended to within a few miles of its 
source. The Ramu has its source in latitude 0 deg. 20 min. S., 
and longitude 145 deg. 50 min. E., only a few' miles from the source 
of the Markham, which flows into the head of the Huon Gulf. The 


drains the central portion of the Bismarck Mountains over a 
distance of 150 miles and the south-western portion of the 
Fmisterre Mountains. 

For about 140 miles from its mouth, the course of the Ramu 
is nearly northerly, but the river meanders a good deal through 
large swampy lagoons. The upper part of the course is from 
the south-east. 

The lower portion of the rivet valley has many sago andf 
nipa svvampa, and is subject to inundation. In the inhabitated 
parts of the valley, higher up the river, the land is above flood- 
level and is very fertile. Along the whole course there is much 
good timber. 

Markham River.—The third important river of New Guinea is 
the Markham, which rises near the Ramu and flows south-easterly, 
draining a large plain of excellent agricultural land. There is no 
deep water at the mouth, which is about 450 yards wide A bar 
extends the entire breadth of the mouth, with, in fact, only two 
to three feet of water. The river to a distance of a mile from the 
bar is very shallow, with an average depth of 4 to 5 feet. Ihc 
stream is rapid; its lower course is through swamp, grass and forest 
country. The Markham drains the southern slopes of the Finis terre 
Mountains, the northern Kratkes, and the southern Rawlinsons. 

South of the Markham is the Francisco River, a swift river 
not navigable, not far from which the town of Salamaua has been 
built. The Francisco flows out at Gape Rawlings, having penetrated 
the high group of mountains inland from Salamaua. 

Smaller Rivers. —The Waria rises in the Territory, and, after 
passing into and out of Papua, flows into the north of Hercules 
Bay near the Papuan boundary. The Waria at high water is 
navigable in its lower course only by small vessels such as whaleboats 
and 'drains a large area of gold-bearing country right from the 
source to its mouth. 

The most important river in the Huon Peninsula is the Bubui, 
which flows into Langeinak Bay. This is navigable only for a 
short distance. 

Into Astrolabe Bay there flow the Kabenau, Mintjim, Gori, 
Gogol, and Gum Rivers, all except the first of which can be navigated 
only for a short distance by flat-bottomed boats. Evan Stanley 
(Revort on Geology and Natural Resources of the Mandated 


__ fry ) observes ..that the catchment area of the streams within 
25 miles of Madang is about 1,000 square miles in extent, between 
the altitudes of 1,000 and 4,000 feet, and that these streams could 
be utilized for hydro-electric purposes with very little expense. 

Between Astrolabe Bay and the mouth of the Ramu, there are 
no rivers of any size. 

From the mouth of the Sepik to the Dutch border the ranges 
are close to and roughly parallel with, the coast, and there are no 
rivers of any importance. 

Unexplored Regions.-—Much of the interior remains unexplored, 
but consequent upon the activities of prospectors in the search for 
gold, government influence is gradually being extended over the 
area. 

A comparatively extensive area of hitherto unexplored country 
was traversed by Captain Hermann von Detzner, who, when the 
Ureal War bVofce out in 19.1.4, was engaged on an expedition to New 
Guinea. He was forced to return to the mountains* of the far 
interior to evade capture. Aided by reliable natives, he wandered 
through areas which Were unknown to the white man, and made 
many interesting observations. He ascended the Sarawaket, and 
from a height of more than 13,000 feet looked down upon three 
great plateaux linked together by ridges. Eastward this height 
fell in a perpendicular wall of white limestone—the so-called 
" snow-clad mountains ” which have been reported in this vicinity. 
Detzner observed traces of glacial action on the summit of 
Sarawaket. 

The Huon Peninsula* and the country between the Upper Mark¬ 
ham and Ramu valleys and the coast are known only in part. North 
of the Sepik there have been several cross-country journeys between 
the river end the coast, and, although not mapped in detail, this 
part of the Territory can be said to be known in broad outline. 
There are parts of it, however, such as the country to the north 
of the Sepik between 142 deg. and 143 deg. E. longitude, of 
which little is known. 

* Lane-Poole, In making , his investigations of the forest resources 
of the Territory in 1924, explored the country north of Hanlsch Harbour 
working inland from Finscb Harbour. There has been considerable 
activity in this quarter on the part of the Lutheran missionaries and 
the discovery of payable gold on the Bulolo Held was responsible i or 
the opening up or new* country. 






-^^ fetetrictSv—For administrative purposes, JN orth-East NewGuinea 


Is divided into three districts—Sepik, which extends from the Dutch 
border to the left bank of the Ramu River; Madang, which extends 
from the mouth of the Ramu River to a point about midway along 
the Maclay t oast, 146 deg. 45 min. E'. longitude; and Morobe, 
from that point to the boundary with Papua. 

Sepik District is 38,51*5 square miles in area, and is administered, 
from Wewak. There are sub-stations or police posts at Ambunti, 
Vanimo, Aitape, and Angoram. 

Madang District, 12,890 square miles xri area, lias its head¬ 
quarters at Madang. 

Morobe, 18,215 square miles in area, is controlled from 
Sal am au a. There are sub-stations at Wau, Ramu, Otibanda and 
other places in the district, and at the head-quarters of the air 
transport companies at Lae. 

Plantations.—The principal plantation centre is in the District 
of Madang, in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay. Along the Maclay 
Coast are two or three plantations, and between Astrolabe Bay 
and the mouth of the Sepik, there are about twenty or more. 
Between the Sepik River and the Dutch border there are about a 
dozen plantations (several of which are on the islands off the 
coast) ; and in the Morobe district there are a few. Oil prospecting 
is being carried out in the districts of Madang and Sepik; Morobe 
is the gold-mining district. 

Islands off the Coast.—Off the coast are a number of islands. 
In the District of Sepik the principal are Tendanye, Valid, Kairiru, 
Mushu and the Schouten Islands, Tumleo, Seleo, Ali and Angel 
are little islands adjacent to Aitape etation. 

Tendanye (or Tarawa! or Bertrand) and Valif (or Guilbert) — 
latitude 5 deg. 12 min. S., longitude 143 deg. 18 min. E.—are raised 
coral islands on one reef, about 10 miles off the shore. They are 
low, thickly wooded and heavily populated. There are plantations 
on both. 

Kairiru (or D'Urville/—latitude 3 deg. 20 min. S., longitude 
143 deg. 35 min. E.—is aoout 8 miles off the coast, and is about 
l) miles long. It has a mountain 3,350 feet high. There are several 
villages and the greater part of the island is cultivated* There is 
a small plantation on this island. 
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_ „„ (or Gressien), which lies between Kairiru and the 

v . : 4iatitiide 3 deg, 25 min. S.,. longitude 143 deg. 37 min. % 
about 7 miles long. The Island is well populated and fertile, and 
there is a plantation on it. 


The Schoutcn Isles are a number of small islands extending 
from Vokeo (or Roiswy) —latitude 3 deg. 15 min, S., longitude 
144 deg. 2 min. E.—•to Bam —latitude 3 deg. 37 min. 8., longitude 
144 deg. 50 min. K There are no plantations on these islands. 
Bam, which is populated, has an active volcano, and its highest 
elevation is J ,900 feet. The red glow from its crater may be descried 
from many miles out to sea. Blupblup (or Garnet), also populated*, 
is volcanic, hut the crater is no longer active. Kadovar has a steep 
crater about 984 feet high. There are some large villages on 
this island, Viai (or J'acquinot) has been inhabited, and the 
coco-nut palm is said not to bear there. Koil (or Dehlois) is 
lower than the other islands of the group, and is comparatively 
densely populated. Vokeo is mountainous, and is inhabited. All 
the islands in the Schouten chain were active volcanoes, moat 
of which are now dormant or extinct. 


Off the coast of the District of Madang there are several large 
islands. Matwtm (or Vulcan) Island, in latitude 4 deg. / min. c>. 
and longitude 145 deg. 3 min. E., is about 9 miles from the coast. 
Its area is about 32 square miles, and it has a cone shaped crater 
4,205 feet high, still active. It is inhabited, but suffers from a 
scarcity of water. Like Bam, in the Schouten Isles, Mah&m is 
constantly seen with its head in a cloud of vapor; receiit eruptions 
have been recorded—one.in March, 1921, the volcano emitting large 
quantities of steam, dust, and debris, with occasional flows of lava 
and another in October, 1930, with heavy flows of lava, when stones 
were thrown 3,000 to 4,000 feet in the air. 


These eruptions were not so violent as that of 11th August, 
1919, when grey-brown volcanic dust from the volcano was blown 
70 miles away and deposited at Marienberg, on the banks 
of the Sepik. The red stream of lava poured into the sea, 
causing the water to boil furiously and sending up huge volumes 
of steam and black vapour, which rose to a great height, covering 
the rumbling mountain and the surrounding country. At night 
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possible 8 miles away to read a newspaper by the light 
of the reflection of the lava on the clouds. Gardens and houses 
were destroyed, and, for two or three days, the natives had to 
spread banana and breadfruit leaves on the tracks to prevent their 
feet from being burnt. 

During an eruption which followed an earthquake about 1917, 
boulders 3 or 4 cubic yards in mass were hurled to a height of 
2,000 feet., 

The natives of Manam believe the visitations to be the work 
of an evil spirit, and it is their custom to appease the wrath of 
this ghost with solemn dancing to the beating of drums and the 
blowing of long pipes of bamboo. 

Aris is a small island lying off the western extremity of 
Manam. 

Karkar (or Dampier) Island , in latitude 4 deg. 40 min. S, 
and longitude 146 deg. E., about 9 miles off the coast, has an 
area of about 140 square miles, and a mountain about 4,900 feet 
high. The island is thickly wooded and inhabited, and extremely 
fertile. The island was once an active volcano, and missionaries 
even in recent times have reported signs of activity on the south¬ 
eastern slopes. 

Long Island, in latitude 5 deg. 20 min. S., longitude 147 deg. 
10 min. E., about 30 miles from the coast, is an island of low hills, 
with two cone-shaped craters, one of which, Reumur Peak, is 4,279 
feet high, and the other, Cerisy Peak, 3,727 feet. Its area is about 
160 square miles. It has no harbours or anchorages, and m 
inhabited/ 

Uagabag (or Rich) Island , in latitude 4 deg. 50 min. S. and 
longitude 146 deg. 15 min. E., about 25 miie3 from the coast, is a 
sunken crater. Its area is about 14 square miles, and it is wooded 
and inhabited. 


♦ A party landed on Long Island in February, 1928, and after climbing 
the steep sides of a mountain to a height of some 1,500 feet, looked down 
on the waters of a lake, about 4 miles by 5, about 1,000 feet below 
them. The shore natives, numbering approximately B00, are immigrants 
from Siassi Islands; they declare that the heights are inhabited by 
natives whom they have never seen, but whom they blame for the 
disappearance of their women from time to time. The name. Lake 
Wisdom was given to the lake. It is interesting to note that in 1921 th* 
island was reported as uninhabited. 
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Jfoivri Island is about 10 miles to the north-west of Long 
Island, in latitude 5 deg. 7 min. S., and longitude 140 deg. 57 
min. E. 

In the District of Morobe, islands, chiefly uninhabited, lie quite 
close to the coast; the larger islands between New Guinea and 
New Britain are in the New Britain District. 

The Tami (or Cretin) Islands, south-east from Cape Cretin, 
in latitude 6 deg. 45 min. S., longitude 147 deg. 56 min. E., are 
inhabited by natives who are active traders. 

THE BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

New Britain (formerly Neu Pommern), the largest-—if New 
Guinea be excepted—of the islands in the Territory, has at its 
north eastern extremity the area of greatest economic development 
and the Seat of Government; it is a long crescent-shaped island 
extending over 4 deg* of longitude in a west- co-east and then 
northerly direction. Its western extremity, Grass Point, is ill 
latitude 5 deg. 38 min. S. and longitude 148 deg. 18 min. E,, its 
most southern point, Cape Bali (or South Cape), is in latitude 
6 deg. 20 min. S., and longitude 149 deg. 41 min. E.; its eastern 
extremity, near Cape Gazelle, is in latitude 4 deg. 20 min. S. 
and longitude 152 deg. 26 min. E., and its most northern point, 
Cape Tawui (or Cape Stephens), is in latitude 4 deg. 8 min. S. 
and longitude 152 deg. 11 min. E. To the east lies the southern 
part of New Ireland, from which it is separated by St. George's 
Channel; to the west it is divided by Dampier Strait from Urahoi 
(or Rooke) Island, between the mainland and which lies Vitiaz 
Strait. Its north-eastern part is Gazelle Peninsula, in which are 
Rabaul, the Seat of Government, and a large area of plantations. 
On its north coast is Willaumez Peninsula, some 40 miles to the 
north-west of which lie the Vitu (or French) Islands. Parts of 
Gazelle Peninsula are well known; the remainder of the island 
is known along the coasts, but it has only been crossed in two 
places from north to south. Its- area is about 14,600 square miles, 
tike the other islands of the Territory, it is very mountainous, 
and, except the north-eastern part of the Gazelle Peninsula and the 
small areas elsewhere that have been cleared for plantations or 
for the gardens of the natives, it is densely forested. 
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Coasts.-— New Britain is over 300 miles long; abreast of 
WiHaumcz Peninsula it is nearly 00 miles across, but elsewhere 
it is less than 60 miles wide; and the isthmus' which separates 
tire Gazelle Peninsula from the rest of the island is less than 
20 miles in breadth. On its coasts, which are about 1,000 statute 
miles in extent, are a number of large bays—Atuliklikum Bay, 
on the north coast of the Gazelle. Peninsula isthmus ;• Kim.be Bay, 
midway along the north coast; on the south coast, Jacquinot Bay 
and Wide Bay, the latter on the south side of the isthmus; and 
at the north-eastern part of the Gazelle Peninsula, Blanche (or 
Abit Kata) Bay, near which is the principal economic development 
of the Territory. Other useful harbours are Riebeck Bay, west of 
Rudiger Point, Rein Bay, El Bay, and Bergen Bay, all west of the 
Wilhiurnez Peninsula; and Woe we Harbour, Lusclmu Harbour, 
Ablingi Harbour, Tbilenius Harbour, Fulleborn Harbour, Montagu 
Harbour, Waterfall Bay, Adler B'ay, and Put Put (or Rugen) 
Harbour, on tire south coast. 

Put Put, discovered by Parkinson in 1884, and Iduna 'or ' 
Muttar) Harbour just below it, are actually the only safe harbours 
on the east coast of the Gazelle Peninsula, and, as the planter 
pushes inland, may become of increasing importance. Some 
3 miles north of Put Put, a broad, deep valley penetrates far inland. 
Here is the mouth of the largest water-course of the Peninsula, the 
Warangoi, the source of which lies close to that of thy Kera' at 
River, which flows northward. 

Volcanic erupted rock and coral formations are the basic 
geological features, the coral having been raised high above the 
level of the sea by volcanic action. Volcanic activity, though 
it still exists, is much less troublesome than in former times, 
occasional earth tremors being the only evidence of then, to the 
average resident. Along the whole line from Cape Gloucester w the 
west to Cape Tawni in the north east, active volcano groups and 
numerous extinct craters furnish proof of the one-time force of 
the subterranean fires. 

Interior.—The mountainous country in the interior of New 
Britain consists of a series of separate ranges, some of which run 
across the island in a north-to south direction; between these lie 
broad valleys. Exact information concerning a great part o 
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the interior is still wanting, since, with the exception of the Gazelle 
Peninsula and the western part, which was crossed twice in 1909, 
and on occasions since then, much remains to be explored. An 
extensive portion of western New Britain seems to consist of low 
land. Elsewhere there is a large proportion of mountainous country. 
The eastern, northern and western coasts of New Britain may be 
considered as a row of volcanoes, many of which are still active, 
usually connected with one another by level country, seldom by 
mountain chains. 

The island of New Britain is for the most part covered with 
virgin forest; even the volcanoes are in some cases so covered to 
their summits. Since the land is watered by a fairly large number 
of rivers, great and small, which are in part navigable for flat- 
bottomed boats, and possesses many protected harbours on its 
coasts, it is better suited for plantation purposes than.New Guinea, 
which has not much land suitable for cultivation in close proximity 
to good harbours. The north and west coasts are hemmed in by 
countless reefs, which are extremely dangerous to shipping. 

The newcomer's first view of New Britain, from the Australian 
mail steamer, is the haze of shimmering mountains in the west 
arid north-west, the peaks apparently blunted with the weight of 
overhanging clouds. The heights of Cape Orford are then picked 
up, and the mountains in Southern New Ireland, on the north¬ 
eastern horizon, fill the picture. St. George's Channel becomes a 
clear passage as the two mountain masses take shape and the 
steamship approaches Gazelle Peninsula and Rabaul. 

Gazelle Peninsula.—Gazelle Peninsula, a nearly square 
projection at the north-east of the island, measuring about 50 
miles north to south, and east to west, is for the most part 
undulating hill country, gradually rising to the west. In the north¬ 
western part, known as the Baining District, there arc several 
mountain ranges, the highest of which, Ranengit Range, is 4,500 
feet above sea level. Seven miles south-west of Kokopo (formerly 
Herbertahohe), on Blanche Bay, is an isolated conical mountain, 
Wunakokor (or Mount Varzin), 1,985 feet in height, whictx towers 
above the surrounding ranges. In Crater Peninsula, to the north 
of Blanche Bay, are several crater mountains, remarkable for their 
regular conical shape—Towa Numbafcir (or North Daughter), 
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Kombiu (the Mother), 2,247 feet; and Turanguiia 
(or South Daughter), 1,621 feet, on which is a lower and still 
active crater, Tavurvur (or Ghaie). In the south-east part of 
Gazelle Peninsula, there are ranges rising to over 4,000 feet. 
Koinbiu, Towa Numbatir and Turanguna were all described by 
Parkinson in 1907 as extinct volcanoes. At the foot of Kornbiu rise 
two further low craters, of which the most northerly is extinct 
and is covered with vegetation, while the southerly one and its 
adjacent crater Gliaie still evince a slight activity on occasions. 

The geologist, Evan Stanley, declared (1921) that the whole 
volcanic series about Rabaul appeared to be “in the dying 
stages/’ 

Blanche Bay.—Blanche Bay faces to the east and has an 
opening more than 2 miles wide to St. George’s Channel. From 
north to south, it measures more than 6 miles, and westerly from 
the entrance it is upwards of 4 miles across. It is for the most 
part very deep, even quite close to the shore, and its dark blue 
waters, with the wooded shores and the surrounding volcanic cones, 
make a picture of surpassing loveliness. Hot entirely inappropriate 
is the appellation “the Naples of the South Seas” which has been 
bestowed upon Rabaul. 

There are several islands—Matupi, Volcano (or Baluan) Island, 
and Dawapia (or the Beehive Rocks). Of these the Dawapia are 
the most striking. They appear to be the remnants of a volcanic 
cone which is rapidly disintegrating, and which is now almost 
surrounded by a growing fringing reef. The higher of the two 
rocks rises about 174 feet out of the sea. 

The most northern part of Blanche Bay is Simpson Harbour, 
on which' stands Rabaul; between Matupi and Crater Peninsula 
is Greet Harbour (commonly called Matupi Harbour); and its 
most southerly part is Karavia Bay. A feature noticeable in most 
oi the larger islands of the Territory—the shore line of mangrove 
swamp—is missing from Blanche Bay itself,* and from the adjacent 
coasts. Close to the western and southern shores a range, whose 
summits vary in elevation from 000 to 1,200 feet, approaches close 
to the coast; inland the country is undulating, and among the 
nearer hills there are several plantations. 






♦ It is interesting, however, to note 
ht the Qumm-Tunu language " place of : 

that the name, Rabaul, signifies 
mangroves.” 
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Plantations^—Along the eastward stretch of coast from Blanche 
Bay to Cape Gazelle (or Bir&ra Point) 4 * there are many 
I plantations, and lure are situated the township of Kokopo and 
the administrative head quarters of the New Britain District. 
Southwards from Cape Gazelle, land sold to European settlers 
extends for about 25 miles, and large areas are planted. Almost 
| the whole of the north coast of Gazelle Peninsula, a stretch of 
about 50 miles, has been planted with coco nuts, and here and 
there with subsidiary crops. On the west coast, there are two 
plantations. Alienated land does nH lie anywhere more than 10 
miles from the coast; ami parts of the interior even of Gazelle 
1 Peninsula are yet but little known. 

Off the north coast of Gazelle Peninsula lies Watom (or Man) 
Island, a small island less than three miles across, but rising to 
a height of more than 1,100 feet, with deeply-furrowed slopes and 
dense vegetation. 

Passing sout.lvwest from Gazelle Peninsula, one enters the long 
stretch of New Britain for 250 miles east to west, which is little 
known and still scarcely settled, even on the coast, by white men. 
Inland no white man lives* and on the coasts of this part of the 
island there are few plantations. 

Volcanoes.—Along the north coast west of Open Bay, there 
are several volcanic cones. Likuranga (or the North Son) is 
3,248 feet; south-west of it are Ulawun (or the Father), 7,546 
feet, and Bamus (or the South Son) 7,376 feet, the two latter 
; being perfect cones and occasionally active. Likuraqga has 

apparently long remained extinct, but Ulawun, which rise? gradually 
and evenly out of the low-timbered plain, lias on various occasions— 
the earliest on record being 1700-—beeome violent. 

The small, thickly-wooded island of Lolobau (or Duportail or 
Namisoko) which lies off this part of the coast, has an active 
volcano. Further to the southwest along the north, coast are 
Mount Gallosculo (or Galloseuio), 3,848 feet, and the Sulu 
Mountains, 1,884 feet, the latter of which seems to be active. The 

* D’Urville appears to have been the first European to use the native 
name Birara, which he, in fact, applied to the entire, island of New 
Britain. Wilfred Powell (Wanderings in a Wild Country , London, 1884) 
found this to be “the name also given to a pari of the island some 200 
miles to the north eastward ” of that portion which D’Urville described, 
and argues that there is evidence of former close connexion between 
| the very different natives of East and West New Britain. Darnpier sets 
it on record that the natives in the Montagu Harbour neighbourhood 
l gave Bimra us the name of that country. 







Willaume/* Pen insula is made up of volcanoes, up to 4,000 feet 
in height, and there are many geysers, /'The numerous volcanoes 
in their uncanny quiet ”, writes Parkinson, in Thirty Years in the 
South Seas, “ do not inspire a feeling of confidence,, and one 
unconsciously asks oneself* When will this district become the 
theatre of a horrible catastrophe V\ 

The pretty harbour of Taiasea (or Gartia, or Hawtam) on 
the eastern side of the Willavmiez Peninsula is surrounded by * 
region of thermal activity which has followed upon a period of 
volcanic outburst of the most severe type. Natives remember, 
within the last 30 years, stupendous outbursts from craters at the 
northern end of the peninsula. 

North of the Government station of Taiasea, there is a region 
of hot springs, associated with occurrences of sulphur and surface 
deposits of red clay, which is used by the natives for purposes 
of adornment At Pangalu, still further north, there is a group 
of no fewer than ten geysers, all erupting periodically at intervals 
of from one to four minutes. 

In the extreme west of New Britain, there is another group 
of volcanoes, Talawe, Tangi (or Hunstein) and others. These were 
in violent eruption in the late "eighties. Other groups of volcanoes 
on the north coast are those near Commodore Bay, of which the 
principal are Mount Mu hi I us (4,282 feet) and Mount Bango (2,375 
feet), and various groups westerly from Cape Raoult.* 

Instances of extreme volcanic activity have been recorded since 
the commencement of European settlement in the Territory, In 

* Wilfred Powell, who in 1887-8 in the 15-ton ketch Star of the 
East made an adventurous voyage to New Britaixi, and spent many 
months in the waters of the Bismarck .Archipelago, refers to .Ira 
Gicquel, Raoul, and WiUaumez as “islands'* (Wanderings in a Hi.u 
Country, London, 1884). The islands, he writes, " are all volcanic, nearly 
all the mountains having the appearance or being craters, although 
we did not observe that any were in active eruption. On, leaving these 
islands, the land appeared to be low and uninviting, and to have little 
appearance of any volcanoes, except one island that we did not examine, 
and which in the distance appeared to he all peaks and points . it 
Is significant that the celebrated eruption of one of the Gazelle J on insula 
craters occurred about this time. The upheaval may have beer associated 
in some way with the radical metamorphosis* of the WHIaiunez h^fedscape. 
Lake Dakataua, about four miles in diameter, on the end of YViUnumez 
Peninsula, is alleged to lie infested with crocodiles. The lake is fresh 
water, and about 940 feet above sea-level. Near its souther? edge 
is the semi-active volcano Benda, which in eruption some years ago 
was responsible for the death of many natives. Evan Stanley describes 
the lake as “ one of the finest crater lakes I have ever seen . 1 here 

seems no possibility that Powell was mistaken. The huge v ape 
Campbell, which still survives, he gave 14 to the north point of WHl&umes 
Inland ”, in honour of one of the organizers of his expMmdty, a 
gentleman in the Mines Department of New South Wales. 











1 873, there was a violent eruption from Tavurvur accompanied by 


severe earthquakes and tidal waves. During the eruption, which 
continued from 30tli January to 14th February, Volcano Island 
was formed in Blanche Bay, with a crater through which boiling 
waiter flowed out in such quantities that for several days the water 
of the bay was at scalding point for at least four miles from it. * 

A severe shock was experienced in the vicinity of Rabanl on 
the morning of the 1st December, followed by several others. 

Tanks were rolled over, houses displaced, and fissures formed at 
different places. The causeway uniting Matupi Island to the 
Gazelle Peninsula subsided six feet and a tidal wave was experienced 
m Blanche Bay. 

* “ In February, 1878, there was a violent eruption from one of 

the three volcanic mountains, Mother and Daughters, situate hi Blanche 
Bay, on the Gazelle Peninsula, in New Britain. This was accompanied 
by rome severe earthquakes and tidal waves. During that eruption, 
an island was uphe&ved in the bay, on whfcfe I landed when it was 
still too hot for any one to walk on without boots- Thu land sloped 
gradually from the north-west beach to the summit of the island, 
where it terminated almost perpendicularly in a large cup-like cavity, 
the side of which was about C>0 feet in height at the summit of the 
Island, gradually sloping clown in a circular direction towards the 

south-east and north-west, a passage of about 10 yards only remaining 
through which the boiling wafers of the crater flowed out Into the hay 
It will give some Idea of he heat evolved by this volcano when I 

state that, *or some time after it broke out, the water of the bay 
wao all at scalding heat for at least four miles distance from it. 
Blanche Bay is about 8 miles In length from Praed Point to the head 
of Simpson's Harbour, and in the survey made by H.M.S. Blanche no 
bottom wrs found at 17 fathoms up the centre of it for nearly the 
entire length, and yet at Mnlaguna, Mr. Hicks assured us that the 
water was all at scalding heat for several days, and this was confirmed 
by our own experiences. The fish were all killed, and the turtles 

wore so much cooked that, whom the natives got them most of their 
shell (tortoise shell) had dropped off. 

41 Nearly twenty years after this event, it was my good fortune 
to revisit this place, in August, 1897. I found that the island was 
much reduced in size and height* and then was only about 2 in ilea 
in circumference, and about 30 or 40 feet high. The crater, which 
continued to emit boiling water for 'at least two years after the eruption, 
and the lagoon, still existed; the pumice lmd consolidated, part of 
the shore line had been washed away, and some of the inn ter! nl had 
been deposited in what was formerly the channel between the new 
Island and a small rocky islet, but which channel is now quite idled 
up. The whole island was covered With vegetation, and there were 
Cnsuarina trees on it at least 30 feet in height. The fact will show’ 
how rapidly the pumice is disintegrated by the power of the w'nd. 
rain, and sun, and how quickly the vegetation grows in a land oi 

great moisture and great heat. I have often Bailed my boat over 

the very f place where this isla 1 now' stands, and this, 1 think, n 

unique experience. There is, l believe, no white man living now 

hot myself who saw that fearful eruption in 1878, to which this inland 
owes Its birth ".—Mclaneaiana and Polynesians , by George Brown, I)])., 
London, 1910, page it. 

For the belief widely held in the Territory and elsewhere 
that the celebrated Dawapia Rocks came up in Blanche Bav 
in the same manner as Volcano Island. I have been able to find 
no documentary evidence except the unsupported statement of Evan 
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Again, on the- 7th May, 1919, a severe shock was experienced 
at 5.40 a.m., after a fairly long period of quiescence. 'Tanka and 
houses were displaced from their piles, and the submerged .M&tupi 
Causeway was elevated 2 to $ feet. The shock was followed by 
great activity in the sulphur areas at Matupi and Tavurvur,. and a 
tidal wave of some magnitude was experienced at Kokopo, while 
many - fish were stranded on the foreshore at Rabaul. 

Stanley that the rocks, “it is alleged, rose suddenly out of the sea T \ 
Indeed, there is a belief among the natives that the islands have 
subsided. Certainly, the larger rock no longer supports the fishing 
village which thrived on it in 1877. 

On the night upon which Volcano Island was thus elevated, according 
to the natives, a line of five rose through the water, across .Blanche 
Boy from the volcano to where the island rose, about five miles away. 
A tidal wave followed the eruption, washing away portion of the 
shore of Matupi Island, find for a month the whole of Blanche Bay 
and a great; part, of St. George’s Channel were so thickly covered with 
pumice stone that it was impossible for a vessel to force a way.through, 
and a boat could move only with great difficulty The tloanng pumice 
is alleged to have given rise to the reports of reefs which have since 
been sought without success. . 

The natives of Matupi and all those living in the neighbourhood 
of the volcano tied before the eruption began, warned by the earthquake 
shocks which preceded it. 

it is interesting to note that Wilfred Powell (Wimthringa in a 
Wild Country, London, 1884) gives the date of the outbreak as May, 
1878 

His description is so vivid as to justify quoting verbatim. t “One 
morning, 1 was awoke by feeling and hearing something grating violently 
against the ship's* side, and running up on deck found the whole of 
the harbour covered with huge blocks of pumice stone, and indeed as 
far as 1 could sec over towards New Britain the* sea was covered; 
it rerillv appeared as though one could walk to New Britain on it , 
or, its one of the natives expressed it, * as though the bottom ox the 
sea had jumped up \ 

*• We then heard that a great eruption had taken place in the volcano 
situated at the foot of the Mother Mountain, and the smoke ana fire 
could be plainly seen from Duke of York Island. Next, day, we set 
out for Blanche Peninsula, in order to get n nearer view of the sight, 
but wc found that we had to go a long way round to the northward 
to avoid the enormous fields of pumice stone that had been drifted 
down the chnimol. , , _ , 

“It seemed almost impossible that such a large quantity could have 
been ejected from a volcano, without blowing up-the whole surroumhng 
country. We landed to the north of 'Nodup, and climbed the Mother , 
winch was to windward of the volcano, and therefore safe from the 
stones and cinders. From our .situation, we could gaze down into the 
fiery crater beneath : In the evening, the sight became more than grand 
—it was awful ; every few moments, there would come a huge convulsion, 
and then the very bowels of the earth seemed to be vomited lroni 
the crater into The air; enormous stones, red hot:, the size fix an 
ordinary house, would be thrown up. almost; out of sight, when they 
would burst like a rocket, and fall hissing into the sen. At the same 
time, angry flames would dart up, almost to the altitude on which 
we stood, and of the most dazzling brightness. Then all would die 
down to a low, sulphureous-breathing, spreading a blue name all over 
the mouth of the crater, whilst over us and all the country near hung 
n panoply of thick, black smoke, broken only by the falling of red 
hot stones in showers, which destroyed all vegetation to leeward to a 
distance of about two miles.” 
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Many minor shocks have been experienced ainde in the 
neighbourhood of Rabaul. 

The numerous hot sulphur streams which how from the root 
’of Turanguna into Blanche Bay show that the subterranean fires 
are not yet extinguished. One of these streams, in the vicinity of 
what was formerly the Hermheim farm, has been utilized—with 
reported success—in the treatment of rheumatic ailments. 

In Bampier Strait, at the other extremity of New Britain, is 
Ritter Island, which, in 1827. was 2,000 feet high. At that time 
it was inactive, and it was still so in 1885. In !S8i, it was 
noticed to be active; and in 1888 it burst into a violent outbreak, 
blowing oft the top of the mountain and leaving only a narrow 
crater "rim, about 250 to 350 feet high. The eruption was 
accompanied by a tidal wave, which passed along both north and 
south coasts of New Britain, and on the eastern coast of Blanche 
Bay, 300 miles away, produced a wave 7 feet high. On the 
West coast of New Britain the wave was 40 feci high, and it 
devastated great stretchers of the fiat country near the shore, wiping 
out villages for a radius of 70 miles, and drowned many of the 
inhabitants.* 

Earthquakes are frequent, and on occasion have been severe, 
but native huts and timber-built residences of Europeans do not 
suffer. 

Of other mountains in New Britain, there may be mentioned the 
Whiteman (or Mai) Range, running east to west, in about long. 
ISO deg. E„ and over 6,000 feet high and the Nakanai Mountains, 
in long, 151 deg. 15., which reach about the same height. 

Crossing New Britain.—In 1009, the, Hamburg-South Seas 
Expedition crossed western New Britain from the mouth of the 
s ' Pulie River, on the south coast, in lat. 0 deg. 7 min. S., long. 149 
| deg* U min. IS., to the north coast, east of Hein Bay, in lat. 5 deg. 34 
| min. S., and long 149 deg. 11 rain. E., and also from Bergen Bay 
tote the north coast in lat. 5 deg. 33 min. &, and long. 149 deg. 
131 min. E.. to the south coast near Capo Busching in lat. 5 deg. 
‘f 50 min. S., and long. 148 deg. 37 mini 15, 

In 1920, the. .District; Officer at G asm at a (then a station, but 
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1909 reached the north coast. The Government Anthropologist 
opened new country behind Moewe Harbour in 1920 and since that 
date numerous trips have been made at this and other points by 
■the District Officer. 

Between Cape Merkas (or Mulus) and Moewe Harbour, are 
several good anchor ages, and also the mouths of useful watercourses. 

The Pulie River, which Hows into the sea near Cape Merkus, has j 
no bar at the mouth, where it is 16 to 20 feet in depth, increasing 
to 23 and 33 feet as one goes inland. The current is alight in all 
seasons and, even in the rainy season, the waters of the river 
apparently do not overflow its banks. The land on both sides of 
the river is excellent and there appears to be a plain extending far 
inland. Von Behleinitz, the first to make observations in this 
vicinity, placed the PuJie second only to the 8epik, of the rivers of 
the Territory, and, as a navigable stream, superior to the Ramil. 

He described the river banks as the “ most favorable place for | 
settlement in the whole of the Bismarck Archipelago.” Steamers up | 
to 300 tons could travel at least 12 miles inland. 

The only towns in the island of Nfew Britain are Ra-haul* 
and Kokopo, both in the extreme north-east. Rabaul and Kokopo 
are connected by a good road. There are also roads from Rabaui ■■ 
to Toma and to the north coast of the Gazelle Per insula, and a f 
connecting road from Toma to the north coast, a total distance ? 
of about 70 miles, and from Kokopo 14 miles southerly to Bitft | 
Paka wireless station. Other connecting roads make up a total ; 
length of roads of 203 miles suitable for vehicular traffic. 

i . 1 ( ' 1 • j I 

There are four administrative sub -districts—Rabaui ami Kokopo, % 
in the north-east; Gasmata, which comprises the southern half of the 
central and western part of the inland, and Talasoa, the northern - 
half. Kokopo includes the Duke of York (formerly Neu Lauenberg) $ 
Group; Gaamata includes bsakaT (or Tupinier), Tolokiwa (or 
Lottin), Umboi (or Kooke), the Siassi Islands and other email •! 
islands between New Britain and the main island of New Guinea, 
while Talasea includes the Vitu Islands. Police posts have been 
established at various points at various times, a notable example 
being Malutu in the Nakanai area. 


* Part IV. 











In the Dampier and Vitiaz Straits, between the western coast 
of New Britain and the island of New Guinea, there are a number 
of islands, all volcanic in origin and most of them mountainous. 


Umboi Island, the largest, is about 27 mites from the north* 
west to south east and about 15 miles broad, and is about 300 square 
miles in area. It is of volcanic origin, is mountainous throughout 
and is thickly wooded. The highest point in the island is about 
4,500 feet, in parts it is well cultivated and populated. Good 
anchorages exist on Umboi at Marien Harbour and Luther 
Anchorage and are the more valuable as Dampier Strait is notorious 
for its rips and dangerous seas. 

Ritter Island is not inhabited. 

Sakar is volcanic and very high; its area is about 13 square 
miles. Bakar was in eruption in 1878 when apparently there was 
a gigantic volcanic disturbance in these parts. 

Tolokiwa is a conical volcano of 4,521 feet, from which smoke 
arises. Its area is about 15 square miles and it is wooded and 
inhabited. 

The Siassi Islands are an extensive archipelago of small, low 
and wooded islands to the south of Umboi. Between them are 
numerous coral reefs. Many of the islands are inhabited. The 
natives are sailors,, and they supply the neighboring part of 
the mainland with pigs, boar tusks, llax cloths, braid work, pottery 
and other goods. They are expert canoe manufacturers. 

Puke of York Group. 

The ,Duke of York Group lies in fe't. George’s Channel between 
New Ireland and New Britain, ft consists of Duke of York Island, 
measuring about 5 miles from east to west, and north to south, 
and a number of small islands, of which may be mentioned I fakada, 
Olu (or Mauke or Pig Island), Kabakon, Kerauam and Mioko 
Reef. The total area is about 23 square miles. Most of the islands 
consist of corn lline rock, and are bordered by coral reefs. These 
islands are low, thickly-wooded and well populated, and contain 
several plantations. 

The Duke of York Group played an important part in the first 
colonisation of New Guinea. The group, protected by its position 
from attacks by strange natives, and having a native population cf 
no more than 3,000, was particularly valuable as a site for the 






beginning of commercial enterprise, as the history of Hernalieua 
<%, Co. anti of Godeffroya demonstrated. The Methodist mission 
made this its base and “Port Hunter” figures in many early 
accounts of the Western Pacific. 

It was Kabakou, one of the Dake of York Islands, which one j 
.Engelhard!, in 1903, selected as the site of his sun-worship ping ■ 
cult. He established a colony, on the basis, apparently, of a life j 
without work, but it does not seem to have been a signal success, j 
for the German administration found it necessary to repatriate j 
the 20 or 30 people concerned."' 

Vitu. 

The Vitu Islands are a group of islands of volcanic origin, about 
40 miles to the north-west of Willaumez Peninsula. The largest is ; 
Garovc (or Deslacs), about 26 square miles in area; Unea (or i 
Merite) is about 11 square miles, Mundua about 2 square miles, . 
and there are five other smaller islands. There are several extinct 
volcanoes, now covered with dense forest. The highest mountain 
in the group is on Unea, 1,935 feet. The natives have extensive * 
coco-nut groves; and there, are also large coco-nut and cacao 
plantations, formerly owned by the New Guinea Company, of a total 
area of 3,490 acres' These islands are the principal source of the j 
cocoa produced in the Territory. The natives were formerly j 
numerous, but about 30 years ago there was a serious outbreak of ! 
smallpox; in 1913 they numbered about 2,200, and the count in . 
19311 (30th dune) was 2,814. The population of Unea is one of i 
the most thriving in the Territory. There is an excellent harbour j 
in Garove—Peter Harbour, a beautiful landlocked bay composed of j 
a breached crater. 

NEW IRELAND, 1 

iVew? Ireland- the best known of the larger islands of the 
Territory--is a long narrow island extending from Cape St. George j 
(or Leinsilo) in lat. 4 deg.'51 min* S, arid long. 152 deg. 54 min. E. f 
to North Cape in lat. 2 deg. 33 min. 8. and long. 150 deg. 66 min . 
li. Its area is about 3,000 square miles. 

Oil' its north coast there are several groups of islands—Tabar 
(or Gardner) Islands, Lihir (or Gerrit tie Nijs), langa. Islands, 

* Engelhardt died in the Territory in May. 1919. 
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Feni (or Wonneram or fit. John or Anir) Islands; and numerous 
small islands lie in the straits between it and L&vongai (or New 
Hanover). To the north-east lie the Nuguria (or Abgarris or Fcad) 
Islands, while off the south-west coast, is Djaul (or Sandwich) 
Island; and off the west coast, near the southern extremity, are 
several small islands. For about 150 miles New Ireland, extends in a 
north-west to south-east direction, as a narrow stretch of land nowhere 
more than 16 miles wide, and contracting towards the south at the 
three' isthmuses of Karo-Komalu, Nabuto (near Namatanai) and 
Nafcudukudu-Matandeduh (or Matanduk) to less than live mi es. 
South of the lastnientioned isthmus it has a general north-to-soutu 
direction, and broadens abreast of the Duke of York Group to about 
35 miles; its south point is Cape St. George, about 70 miles from 
Nakudukudu-Matandeduk and about 220 miles from North ..ape. 
The«a two parts of New Ireland it is convenient to distinguish 
as North-West New Ireland and South New Ireland. 

The best harbour is at Kavieng, situated at a convenient 
anchorage on the north-western extremity. On the west and south¬ 
west coasts there are some safe anchorages; Bakhatere (or Bagaterre 
or Hoi*') Harbour and Katherine Harbour, Kalili Harbour, Laraban 
and Labur Bays on the south-west and Lamasea Bay (or Carteret 
Harbour) near Cape St. George, but on the east and nortii-east 
coast only two. Muliama and Namatanai. 

Mountains.—Almost the whole of New Ireland is occupied by 
mountains. Along the greater part of North-West New Ireland 
runs a high mountain chain, the Schleinitz Mountains, which have 
an average height of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and reach at Nierr 
summit'4,000 feet. At the isthmuses the height is less, and at that 
of Nabuto it is only about 250 feet. The mountains are close 
to the south-west coast, with consequent steep slopes towards the 
coast and more gradual slopes to the north-east. Between the sea 
and the mountains, on the north-east coast, there are broad level 
fJains, with fertile soil and many watercourses. There arc still 
some hundreds of natives living in the mountains, but by far the 
greater number live on this coast, and here are to be found a so 
most of the plantations belonging to Europeans. In the vicinity 
of the Schleinitz Mountains, there is an extensive area—-the Laid 
Plateau—at a mean height of about 2,600 feet. The people of the 
plateau -and in fact most of the mountain natives—have fishing 
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villages on the coast. This highland is of limestone, and its ridges 
and valley-like depressions give it a varied surface To the 
north-east appear no well-developed valleys, for the rain, sinks 
into the fissured rocks and is seen again only at the loot of the 
mountains whence it issues in big streams. On the southern slopes 
steep ridges and well-developed valleys are found 

The north - western part of New Ireland is of coral formation 
and is bordered by a coastal reef. In the extreme north-west for 
20 mites froth North Cape flat country is seen, gradually undulating 
as the higher country is approached. 

In youth New Ireland, the mountain chain rune close to the 
west coast. Towards the north, the Kossel Mountains reach about 
6,000 feet; further south are the Hahl Range and the Verron Range; 
the two highest points of the Hahl Mountains are about G.600 
and 0,000 feet respectively in elevation. In the central part of 
South New Ireland are the somewhat lower Hans Meyer Mountains. 
The slope is towards the east coast, and a narrow coastal plain is 
found along (hat coast. 

North-West New Ireland, easily accessible from the sea, is 
thoroughly known, but large parts of the uninhabited interior 
of South New Ireland have never been traversed by a white man. 
The mountains here are steep and broken, and the dense forests 
present an almost impenetrable barrier to the explorer. 

A few of the rivers in central New Ireland are navigable for 
boats; elsewhere the streams of the island arc too rapid or too 
shallow for. navigation. 

Vegetation.—luxuriant tropical forest runs riot throughout 
New Ireland, except in the high mountains to. the south, where 
the trees are scanty and stunted, and in the north-west, where 
grass plains of moderate extent are met with. 

The mileage of vehicular roads is 200. Roads cross the island 
from Kami to Komalu, from Namatanai to Labur and also to Bora 
and from Mata ruled uk to N ak udukud u. 

KaviengV oear North Cape, in the straits separating New 
Ireland from Lavongai, has a well-sheltered harbour, and is the 


* K&vieng is a proclaimed town and port of entry. The town has 
Government wharf and sheds, European and native hospitals, Post 
Office, Radio Station, Agency of Commonwealth Savings Bank, branch 
of Bank of New South Wales, three Etiropean stores, a club, Mission 
Station (Roman Catholic), engineering repair workshops, dips for 
schooners'np to 10 tons, botanic reserve; Chinatown contains Chinese 
stores- a hotel. 2 Chinese clubs, 2 Chinese schools one Chinese hospital. 
A good.motor road connects Kavieng with Kara (14? miles), and extends 
beyond that place. 
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ftSiftie of an important plantation district. Knvieng is the head 
station of the Administrative District, New Ireland, which includes 
Lavongai, various islands near the coast, as well as the more distant 
Tabar Islands, Massau for St. Matthias), Emu a (or Emir or 
Sturm or Squally) and Tench (or Enus) Island; and also Lihir, 
Tanga and Fcni and Nuguria (or Abgarris or Fead) Islands. 
Namatanai lies on Nabuto Bay, some two-thirds of the way along 
the north-east coast from North to East Cape (or Bilolo or C. St. 
Maria). It is approached through a channel in the coastal reel: 
the harbour has no good anchorage. 

Plantations.—Besides the plantations near Kavieng and 
Namatanai, there are many plantations along the north-east coast 
from North Cape to Elizabeth Bay. South of Namatanai are small 
plantations owned by Chinese, who were encouraged by the German 
Administration to settle in this locality. On the east coast south 
of 4 deg, 8. lafc. there are only one or two plantations of any size. 
Plantations are to be found on the south-west coast from Cape St. 
George to a point opposite Namatanai. 

Djaul lies about 8 miles off the south- west coast of New- Ireland 
in lat. 3 deg. S. and long. 150 deg. 55 min. E., and has an area 
of about 42 square miles. There is a plantation on the island, 
and other areas have been taken up for development. 

Tabar Islands arc two in number, Tabar and Tatau, in lat. 

2 dog. 50 min. S. and long. 152 deg. E., about 15 miles off the 
north-east corner of New Ireland, having an area of about 90 
square miles. They are from 980 to 1,500 feet high and are heavily 
timbered. 

• Simberi (or Fisher Island) lies two miles to the north of 
Tatau: Its area is about 30 square miles. 

The IAhir Group of islands lies about 30 miles off the north-east 
coast of New Ireland in lat. 3 deg. 10 min. IS., and long. 152 deg. 
40 min. E., and has an area of about 70 square miles. They are 
wooded and. well populated. The largest island, Lihir, rises to a 
height of 1,(540 feet; it ia volcanic, and still has active mud craters. 
The other islands of the group are Maiie (or San Antonio), 
Sanambir (or Kan Bruno), Masahet (or San Joseph) and Mali tu¬ 
tor Ban Francisco). 
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The Tang* Group of ten islands lies about 35 miles off the 
north-east coast of New Ireland in lat. 3 deg. 30 min. &, and long, 
158 deg. 15 min. E. The area of the group is about 54 square miles. 
Only the four largest- -Malendok, Lif, Tefa, and Boang ate 
inhabited. Malendok and Lif are mountainous. 

The Feni Group in lat. 4 deg. S-, long. 153 deg. 40 min. E., Ues 
about 27 miles from East Cape on the coast of Hew Ireland and 
has an area of about 45 square-miles. The principal Jl^axe 
Ambitle and Babaae. Both islands are wooded. Ambrtle is 
8 miles long and its highest point is 1,840 feet; on 1 uie • 
a reyser which throws up water 50 feet. Babaae is 4 71 u.es ong. 
The population is about 700. The islands of this Namatanaichaxm 
stretching from Mussau southward, represent portions of an old 
mountain range which has been affected by volcanic acuoa. 

Nuguria Group is about 80 miles to the north-east of the Feni 
Group in lat. 3 deg. 20 min. S. and long, 154 deg. 40 mm. L. 
consists of two coral atolls about 11 miles apart. In the south 

25a atol. there are « and IT jn 

The total area is about 2 square miles. Except for part, of the mam 
island of Nuguria in the south-east atoll, which has been reserved 
for the use of the natives, the group is a privately-owned coco-nut 

plantation. 

LAVONGAI. 

Livongai, a large mountainous volcanic island protected by reefs 
and islands, lies to the north-west of New Ireland between |‘ 
20 min. and 2 deg. 40 min. S. lat., and 150 and 150 3 ° * 

long, and is separated from New Ireland by Byron Strait. It is 
l g ui 32 e.,t to w»t, and 2 d mi « trom no. Hi 

south. Its area is about 400 square miles. To the east and i 
east, there is a chain of small coral islands, most of them 
which forms with the main island several good schooner harbours. 
On the south coast also are several harbours, ihe is an<: u 1 i *• _ 
up for the most part of young eruptive rock, but along i le ■ ‘ ■ 
much coralline rock is found, and on the north coast a large 
of alluvial soil. The coasts on the north are swampy. very 

mountainous and the highest peak of the Lavongai (or Inpdi, 
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Range reaches over 2,860 feet, Lavongai m very well watered. 
Mangroves abound along the coasts, and the interior is covered 
with dense forest; in the south, however, stretch grassy plains. 


A road follows the coast round the island. 

Twelve plantations exist on the island, the largest on the south 
coast. Plantations are to be found also on the island of Ungulabu, 
off the north-west coast, and on the islands of Tsde-Riika, 
Mirirobang, Tsoi-Lauming, Limomik, Nusa, Patio, Bangatan, Selapiu 
(or Mausoleum or Tsalampiu), Leraus, Nanav&ul, Kabotteron, 
Matme (or Namanne) and other small islands lying between 
Lavongai and New Ireland, 

The Tingtvon Group (or Portland Islands) lies about 10 miles 
north-westward of Lavongai. Coco nut plantations have been taken 
op in several of the islands of this group, 

St, Matthias Group. 

The St. Matthias Group, about 40 miles northward of Lavongai, 
consists of three islands, Massau, Emira and Tench Island, and a 
number of smaller islands near the south coast of Massau—all 
built up by volcanic action, They are not very fertile. The 
Government Anthropologist made an ethnographical survey of 
Mussau and Emira in 1925 * 

Masmxu, in lat 1 deg. 17 min. to 1 deg. 32 min. S., and long, 
149 deg. 30 min. to 149 deg. 40 min. lL, is approximately rectangular 
in shape and is about 20 miles long in a north-west to south-east 
direction, and about 10 miles wide; its area is about 160 square 
miles. High land in the south-west rises, at Mi. Eunainaim, to about 
2,130 feet. A fringing belt of elevated coral runs around the island. 
In the north-east are native settlements and palm trees on a sandy 
beach, and in the south-west mangrove growth. The interior and 
the north-east are thickly wooded; and the limestone high land 
of the fcouth-west is covered with grass above which rise scrub 
and pandanus trees. The whole island is bordered by a coral coastal 


reef on which are a number of small islands. ' 
yet been developed commercially. 

Ihe island 

has not 

* Vide “Anthropological Reports,” Nos. 1 
Oliinnery, 

and 2.™ 

E. 

W. P. 


* 
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The natives used to he among the least approachable in the 
Territory. The interior is uninhabited, and the low-lying islands 
are thinly populated. The population is more numerous in the low 
south-east part of the mainland and along the sandy shore of the 
north-east. The natives live on fish, taro, bananas and coco-nuts. 
They have canoes as much as 30 feet in length, capable of carrying 
30 to 40 persons. Like the natives of Emira, the natives of 
Mussau weave cloth on looms. 

Smira Island lies about 15 miles east-south-east of Massau 
in at. 1 deg. 38 min. 8., and long.- 150 deg. E. It is about 8 mites 
long, is low and undulating and thickly wooded. Its. area is about 
20 square miles. .It is a raised coral reef, surrounded by newer 
reefs on which are smaller islands. The island has a coconut 
plantation, and numerous gardens. 

Tench Island, about. 110 miles north of Kavieng, in lat. 1 deg 
38 min. g., long. 150 deg. 43 min. E., is about 1| miles long and 
1 mile wide. It is a raised coral reef, fiat and covered with dense 
high brush right down to a very narrow sandy beach upon which 
it°i« not easy 'to make a landing. The natives are primitive ..people, 
who do not understand the use of tobacco and who go naked. They 
are principally occupied in fishing and there is little cultivation* 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. 

The Admiralty Islands lie between 1 deg. 53 min. and 2 deg. 
57 min S. lat., and 146 deg. and 148 deg. 16 min. E. long. They 
take their name from the principal island of the group, Manus or 
Admiralty Island, which takes up some 633 square miles of the 
total area of about 800 square miles of the group. 

Manus Island is a mountainous axul well-forested island whose 
highest point is about 3,000 feet high. It is about 5.0 miles long 
from east to west and less than 20 miles ill breadth. All inhabited 
parts of the island have been visited. On the coast there are 
thirteen plantations, and there are fifteen others on the off-lying 
islands. 


* Captain A. IS. Ireland, who in The Rdbaul Record 
1916, gives a lively account of a visit to Tench Island, estimated i , 
population at 2D0 to 300 and states that the natives were 
matches and ran away when a match was struck. I ires are always 

keP Speanmfrf' watched the members of his party from cover in the 
Hush throughout th<»ir stay. 
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Along the north coast there are a number of small islands. A 
chain of islands off the north-east of the island forms with the main 
island Seexidler Harbour, on which is Lorengau,* the head station 
of the district of Manus, which includes the. Admiralty Group and 
various small islands to the north-west of the main island. Several 
of these islands and some of the islands off the west and south 
coasts have been alienated and have plantations. Among other 
islands in this'group are: Sabben Island, 20 miles west of the 
main island, Mbuke (or Suparloaf or Buke) and Johnston Islands, 
each about 12 miles south of the main island; Alim (or Elizabeth), 
38 miles south of the main island; St. Andrew Island, Pom (or 
Maitland), Bahian (or St. Patrick), Lou (or St. George), Si visa 
(or Eedarb or Seppeaaa), San Miguel Island, Rambutyo (or Jesu 
Maria I., or Larabutin) and Homo Islands, all off the south-west 
coast of the main island, at distances varying from 16 to 40 miles; 
due west of the main island, at distances varying from 12 to 50 
miles, lie Pak (or San Gabriel), Tong (or San Rafael), Los Reyes 
and others. Nearly all these islands have plantations. The largest 
of them—Lou, Mbuke. Rambutyo and .Haitian—are mountainous; 
the smaller are of coral origin and low. Most of them are well 
watered and densely wooded: 

Some 14,688 acres have been alienated in the Admiralty Islands, 
0 f which 10,490 have been planted. Besides copra, the islands export 
tiepang and other marine products, of which they are the principal 
source in the Territory. 

During the German administration there were many encounters 
between white officials and planters and the natives of the main 
island; but the natives are now quiet and law-abiding. 


The North-Western Islands. 


In the north-west -of the Bismarck Archipelago are a number ci. 
coral reefs with small islands on them. They belong to the 
Administrative District of Manus. 

Kaniet (or Anchorite) Island, in lat. 0 deg. 54 min. S.. long. 
145 deg 30 min. E., is a reef with five low coral islands in its 









lagoon. The islands are covered with coco-nut palms; and there 
is' a European-owned plantation. Of this group, Parkinson wrote 
(Thirty years in the South Seas): “ The islands are low-lying, the 
vegetation is poor and the people are doomed to extinction.” 

Sue (Commerson) Island, in lat. 0 deg. 45 ruin. H,, 145 deg. 
17 min. Ji. long., consists of two coral islands surrounded by a reef. 
They are covered with coco-nut palms, and have been regarded as 
the garden of the Anchorites, There are no inhabitants. 

Hermit Islands, in latitude 1 deg. 26 min. to 1 deg. 30 min S. 
and longitude 144 deg. 58 min' to 145 deg. 10 min. K, and about 
95 miles west-north-west of the Admiralty Islands, lie on a isef, 
about 12 miles east-to-vvest and 10 miles north-to-south. In the 
lagoon are the main island, Luf, which is 800 feet high, D-jalmn, 
Maron, and Akib, and on the reef there are a dozen smalle. 
islands. Maron boasts the most striking plantation home in the 
Territory. Plantations exist also on Luf and ottier islands. 

Ninigo (or L'Echiquier or Schachbrett) Islands are small coral 
islands in latitude 1 deg.'5 min. to 1 deg. 40 min. S., and longitude 
144 deg. to 144 deg. 32 min. E. The principal are the Heraa, 
Pelleluhu, Ninigo, kSama, Sumasuma and Awin Groups and Liot 
(or Boudense or Ufe). These islands, formerly covered with thick 
hush, are gradually being cleared and planted with coco-nuts, and 
there are thriving European plantations in the group. There 
are trading stations on the Pelleluhu Islands, and on Longan, one 
of the Ninigo Islands proper. These trade in copra, trepang,. pearl, 
rind tortoise-shell. “ The earliest efforts at settlement of the Ninigo 
atolls”, says Sir Raphael Cilento (The Causes of the JOepopulution 
of the Western Islands of the Territory of New Guinea , 1028), 
“met as elsewhere, with determined resistance. Several of the 
pioneers were murdered, one of them being a Swede named Pedersen, 
in respect of whose death a punitive expedition went out. but 
finally, an Irish beach-comber named Devlin, who had roamed the 
Pacific for years, left, the little island of Pemei in the Hermit 
Group, where he had bad a station, and came to exercise considerable 
power throughout the whole of the Ninigo chain. 

For. the depopulation of the Ninigo chain, the Hermit I s’a mis and 
the Anchorite's, Sir Raphael Cilento finds a common cause. “ They 
were all originally occupied ”, he says, “by a healthy and intelligent 
race of Mieroneftians, who were splendid boatmen and sailors. 



" For many centuries they prospered, and continued' to flourish' 
until the arrival of the Europeans, 

“ The murders of certain of the earliest of the beach combers 
who visited their coasts—not so remarkable an eventuality when 
one recollects that many of these adventurers were fugitives from 
justice and experts in every form of villainy-^resulteci finally in 
punitive visits of warships, the destruction of their warriors, and 
the extortion of privileges for the next succeeding ‘ trader \ When 
a state of sullen truce was so enforced, the agents of the larger 
firms quickly established a footing, land was obtained by purchase, 
by force or by fraud, foreign labourers ami foreign diseases were 
introduced, and the natives were soon driven from their ancient 
properties to a common concentration depot on some inferior island 
or set of islets. 

“ Naturally, their social organization and their tribal 
relationships were disrupted by the destruction of the village life 
<m which they were founded, their young men and women (the 
fishers, warriors, planters, v and potential parents of the group) 
divorced from home ties and the authority of the elders, were 
recruited until there remained few in tlie villages except the 
helpless, old, and the very young; and, with this loss of their 
customs, their homes and their kindred, with this continued 
invasion of unknown and deadly diseases, under the constant 
handicap of an insufficient and hard-won diet—for who could 
forage when every young able-bpdied villager had been carried 
off ?——it is hardly to be wondered at that the unfortunate remainder 
sunk into that condition of hopeless lethargy, which is to day, over 
a score of years later, imputed to them as a comprehensive reproach/’ 

Menu (or Manus or Allison) Island lies in latitude 1 deg. 
17 min. S., and longitude 143 deg. 35 min. E. It is wooded, is 
about 300 yards across, and is inhabited. 

Aim (or Durour) Island is a flat coral island low-lying in 
latitude 1 deg. 28 min. S., and longitude 143 deg. 5 min. E. It 
is about 2 miles across, and its area is about. 1,200 acres. The 
natives are friendly v peaceable, and industrious. They diminished 
in numbers, but the population is now showing signs of equilibrium. 
There is a trader and a plantation. 

Wuvulu (or Maty) is a low island in latitude 1 deg. 42 min. S., 
and longitude 142 deg. 50 min, E., about 20 miles south-west 
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of Aua. It is 2| miles long, and. its area is 8,380 acres. There 
is a •trading station. 

Special efforts are being made by the Administration to 
regenerate the inhabitants of these islands; in Ninigo Cronp good 
results have been observed already, and hopes are entertained for 
Wuvuln and Aua. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

BOUGAINVILLE. 

Bougainville. the largest of the Solomon Islands, is a 
long island extending in a north-west .to south-east direc¬ 
tion from 5 deg. 26 min, to 6 deg. 52 min. S. latitude, and 
from 154 deg. 39 min. to 156 deg. E. long. Its area is about 
3,880 square miles. The island is wonderfully fertile, exceedingly 
mountainous and picturesque. An extensive, forest-covered moun¬ 
tain range called in the south the Crown Prince Range, and in 
the north the Emperor Range, occupies almost the whole of 
Bougainville. ’The highest point of the Grown Prince Range 
reaches 9,850 feet; the highest point of the Emperor Range is 
Mount Balbi fToiupu), 10,170 feet, a steep pyramid with a jagged- 
edged active crater. Balbi is in constant eruption, and is probably 
the highest active volcano in the Mandated Territory. In the 
Crown Prince Range, another active volcano about 30 miles south¬ 
east of Balbi, Mount Bagana, 6,560 feet, rises above a cluster of ] 
cones and craters. Although the island is perhaps geologically 
one of the oldest in the Territory, it has recently been covered 
with immense deposits of volcanic material, which is particularly 
suited to the requirements of coco-nut production. Along the 
south-west coast there ia a considerable alluvial plain, marshy in 
places, and in other parts there are smaller alluvial plains inside 
the mangroves which border the coast. In the north there is a 
considerable extort of raised coral rock. 

Along the coast the Soil is often deep and rich. There is a 
heavy rainfall, and the island is well watered, The rivers, however, 
fall rapidly from the mountains, and are of no importance as a 
means of communication. Along the coast the river waters often 
accumulate in swamps. 

There are few good harbours; the best are Kieta, Tonolai, 
Tinputs, Numa Numa, and Emus. On the west coast there is 
a safe anchorage for small ships at Banoni, and a fair passage 
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A view at Maron, Hermit Group. 
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for small craft at Gazelle Harbour (or Momarago.) and Empress 
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Augusta Kay. r 

An expedition in 1908 crossed the island, from Empress Augusta 
Bay to Kieta. Although it was many years before parties 
penetrated more, than a few miles from the coast, the island has, 
in recent years, been explored practically in its entirety.. Only 
a few points on the western side of the ranges remain untouched. 

The centre of administration is at Kieta* on the north-east coast; 
the district has the same name, and includes Buka, as well as 
the more distant Nissan, Kilinailan, Taku, and Nukmnanu Islands. 
There is a Government sub-station on Buku Passage, which separates;. 
Bougainville from Buka, and a police post at Birin, on the 
strait separating Bougainville from the British Solomon Island 
Protectorate. Apart from these there are no European settlements 
of any note. There are plantations on the north coast, several 
along the north-west coast, one or two near Built, and two on 
the northern part of the west coast. Several other properties ara 

ttqw being developed in this locality. 

Roads and Trade.—There is a road along the coast from .Buka. 
Passage to Toimonapu, on the east coast of Bougainville ? a road 
around Buka, and in Buin a wide-flung network of roads on which 
bicycles and light vehicles can be used. 

Thfe most important product is copra; ivory nuts and some 
.trepan# and tortoise-shell also have been exported; its luxuriant 
plant growth promises Bougainville'a future as a plantation area. 

The Crown Prince Range is inhabited in the east, up to a height 
of 1,900 feet; in the west up to 2,900 feet; 

The natives of Bougainville are strong and vigorous, and in 
the past gave much trouble to the Government, in the Buin 
areas, practically the whole of the exploration of the country 
has been due to the Australian Administration. 


BUKA. 


Buka, the most northerly of the Solomon Islands, lies to 
Hm n'nrtit hi Bmitraihville. from which it is separated by a narrow 
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rom 154 de 0 . 28 min* to 154 deg. 40 min. E. longitude. It has 


an area of about 190 square miles. 

In the south-west, there is a mountain range of volcanic origin 
reaching to a height of 1*300 feet; to the north and east the 
island is oi raised coral rock. The interior* : except in the south¬ 
west, is a lowland of level and undulating country. Along the 
coast there are large areas of mangrove*s, and in the interior there 
is a dense forest, but also some areas of grass land. A. great 
number of low coral islands lie off the west and south coasts; 
and on them and on the west coast there are a few plantations. 
The principal harbour is Queen Carola Harbour on the west coast 
The rainfall is abundant. 

The island is comparatively densely peopled. 

Buka is part of the administrative district , of Kieta. 

Eastern Groups.—To the north and east of Bougainville there 
are four small groups of islands, which are in the administrative 
district of Kieta; Nukumami (or Tasman), Taku (or Mortice!* 
or Marqueen), KiHnailau (or Carteret), and Nissan (or Sir Charles 
Hardy) Islands. All of them are coral atolls. 

Nuknmanu Islands lie about 250 miles to the east-north east 
of Bougainville, in latitude 4 deg. 36 min. S., and longitude 159 
deg. 29 min. E.,* on a reef measuring 7 miles by 11 miles, on 
which are 39 small islands. The largest is Nukumarm with an 
area of 1 square mile. There is a plantation on Nukumami 

Taku Group is about 120 miles north-east of Bougainville, in 
latitude 4 deg. 50 min. S., and longitude 157 deg. E. This group 
also is a ring-shaped reef on which there are about 21 small 
islands, with a total area of 205 acres. There is a small 
plantation in this group. The people of Taku are to-day 
one of the moat thriving communities in the Territory 
The main island, which gives its name to the group, was 
resumed in 1929 by the Government, and handed over to 
the natives, in order to allow them room for expansion. It had 
been akenated* along with the remainder of the group, under the 
German regime. 

Kilinaildu Group is about 43 miles north-east of Buka in 
latitude 4 deg. 45 min. S,, and longitude 155 deg. 23 min. E, The 
seven islands composing it are purely coral, they lie on an almost 




* Mr, G. A. Harrison's Survey. 
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Buka Passage, Kieta District 


the Tasman Group, Kieta District. 


Scene at Nukumanu in 































circular atoll about 12 miles in diameter, and are covered with 


coco-nut palms* The group has been reserved for the use of the 
natives. 

Nissan Islands , in latitude 4 deg. 22 min. &, longitude 154 deg. 

E., are coral islands. Nissan Island, from which the group takas 
its name, forms with Barahun and Sirot Islands an atoll elliptical 
in ibape, measuring about 10 miles by 5 miles, with the small 
island of Han almost in the centre of the fine harbour within the 
atoll. About miles to the north-west of Nissan Island is Pinepil' * 
Island, with the small island of San nearby. There are coconut 
plantation properties on Nissan, Bar ahum and Pinepil Islands, but 
the greater parts of Nissan and Pinepil Islands have been reserved 
for the use of the natives, who cultivate breadfruit, coco-nut, betel 
nut and ivory nut palms. 

Other islands of the Kieta District which maintain a population 
are Retail, Pororan , Petal, Malxungafy, 8aposa y Horn, and others. 

HEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. 


— 

South I 

vtitude. 

East l ongitude. 

Height. 

Decrees. 

Minutes. 

Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Feet. 



Kikta. 




Balbi (Toiupu) 

5 

55 ; 

154 

52 

10,170 

Bftgaria 

6 

H 

155 

5 

6,562 

Guinot (Crown Prince 






Range) .. 

0 

20 

155 

25 

4,200 

Gufcher 

0 

36 

155 

45 " 

2,415 

Tokowmai (or Apessi 






or Bonmartim) 

6 

25 

155 

47 

5,151 

Ostende 

6 

17 

155 

38 

3,312 

' Nogerkopf , 

6 

15 

155 

32 

4,557 


Madang . 




Schopenhauer 

5 

46 

| 140 

3 

7,287 

Ortzen 

5 

32 

1 ' 145 

48 

3,592 

Wilhelm 

5 

43 

144 

58 

14,107 

Otto . . 

6 

0 

145 

26 

11,483 

Disraeli 

6 

1 

146 

22 

11,000 

Marien 

6 

1 

145 

32 

9,842 

Helwig 

6 

7 

145 

43 

6,562 

Herbert 

5 

42 

145 

0 

13,123 

Hagen Range 

5 

30 

144 

30 

1 9,842 tc 


; ,! 



i 13,123 



























Height. 4 ' of Pmjstcipal Mountains— continued. 



South Latitude. 

East Longitude. 

Height. 


Degree?. 

Minutes. 

Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Feet. 


a 

rtOROBE. 




Rawlinson Range 

6 

35 

147. . 

0 

3,000 to 
4,000 

Ulur 

6 

15 

147 

28 

7,700 

Winter 

6 

35 

140 

10 

8,202 

Herzog Rang© 

6 

60 

146 

50 

6,562 

oafctdberg . . 

6 

29 

.147 

47 

3,199 

Zoiler 

6 

30 

146 

12 

9,842 

JEiiie 

7 

2G 

146 

40 

9,000 

Buang (twin peaks)— 



146 

50 

10,000 

Sarawaket 

6 

15 

13.454 

Lawson *. 

7 

42 

146 

35 

9,000 


New Britain. 




Kombiu 

4 

13 

152 

13 

2,247 

Towa Numbatir 

4 

11 

152 

11 

1,768 

Turanguna 

4 

14 

162 

7.4 

1,621 

Ulawun 

6 

2 

161 

22 

7,546 

Likii.r&nga 

4 

57 

151 

25 

3,248 

Bamus 

6 

11 

151 

16 

7,375 

Nakanai 

8 

40 

151 

0 

6,112 

Gailofioulo 

5 

20 

151 

7 

3,848 

Bainirig .. 

4 

18 

161 

40 

4,324 

Mat&Inloeha 

6 

31 

ISO 

25 

3,458 

Mululus 

5 

33 

150 

25 

4,281 

Bola 

5 

9 

150 

3 

3,819 

Du Fame 

6 

34 

150 

8 

2,467 

hollo 

5 

28 

150 

32 

2,687 

Rangum 

5 

£0 

149 

57 

3,251 

Range (Vulkan) 

5 

40 

150 

30 

2,375 

Wunakokor 

4 

25 

152 

12 

1,986 

Welcker 

5 

26 

150 

3 

3,625 

Krummel 

5 

28 

150 

3 

2,880 


New Ireland. 



Bafci Siiilaua or Stoseh 

2 

30 

150 

11 

1,857 

Deimling . . 

2 

32 

150 

20 

2,132 

Konogai&ng 

4 

6 

152 

42 

50 

6,135 

Rosa©! 

4 

10 

152 

1,640 to 





3,707 

Verron Range 

4 

40 

152 

60 

1,640 to 





3,149 

Dangai 

4 

23 

152 

43 

2,533 

lonumail .. 

4 

43 

1.52 

51 

3,149 
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Heights of Principal Mountains— •wtt^inued. 



South Latitude. 

Blast Longitude. 

Height. 


Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Feet. 



Sefik. 




Victor Emanuel Range 

5 

0 

142 

10 

9,842 W 






11,810 

Doppei 

4 

33 

142 

40 

2,750 

liagel 

4 

30 

143 

0 

2,198 

Hunstein Ranges 

4 

17 

143 

0 

5,020 

Prince Alexander 

3 

39 

143 

22 

4,134 

Turn 

3 

39 

143 

27 

3,937 

Sapau 

3 

22 

142 

28 

4,583 

Capella 

" 4 

55 

141 

4 

13,000 


AREA OF NEW GUINEA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 



Square Mile*. 

Mandated Territory of New Guinea 

93,000 

Papua 

90,640 

Dutch New Guinea ., 

160,692 

New Zealand and Dependencies ,. ♦, . 

103,862 

Commonwealth of Australia .. . .. 

2,074,681 

British Solomon Islands 

11,000 

New Caledonia and Dependencies 

8,548 

Fiji .. .. . 

7,083 

Hawaii 

6,449 

New Hebrides 

6,700 

French Estaoiishments in Oceania 

1,520 

Territory of Western Samoa (New Zealand Mandate) 

1.250 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands ,. .. 

180 

Marianne, Caroline and Mar shall Islands 

960 

Tonga ,. ♦. ,. 

385 

Guam .. ,. *. .. 

£10 

Samoa (portion under United States of America control) .. 

77 

Norfolk Island ., ,. 

13 

Nauru Island 

9 

Total area of Australasia and Polynesia *. 

3,466,059 

British Empire .. . ." 

13,368,664 
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PLACE names. 


Much-confusion has been caused owing to the fact that places 
in the Mandated Territory have alternative names—in some cases 
in addition to the German and English alternatives, there are 


diverse forms of the native name. 

Throughout the Handbook of New Guinea, the form of spelling 


adopted has been that now in 

use by the Administration. 

The following are the German versions of a number of commonly 

used' place-names- 


English. 

German. 

Sek 

Alexishafen 

Bita Paka 

Bitapaka 

Nagada 

Friedrich Karl’s Hafen 

Madang 

Friedrich Wilhelm’s Hafen 

Kokopo 

Herbevtshohe 

Kavieng 

Kaewieng 

Sepik River 

ICaiserin Augusta River 

North-Easi New Guinea 

Kaiser Wilhclmsland 

Lavongai 

44 New Hanover 

Duke of York Group 

Neu Lauenburg 

New Ireland 

Neu Mecklenburg 

New Britain 

Neu Fommern 

Ramu River 

Ottilien River 

Monumbo 

Potsdam Hafen 

Sarnng 

Prinz Adalberthafen 

Bogia 

Prinz Albrechthafen 

>Siar 

Prinz Heinrichafen 

Put Put 

Rugenhafen 

Bogadjim. 

Stcpliansort 


A provisional list of geographical mimes was published m the 
Commonwealth report to the League of Nation? on ihe 
Administration of New Guinea for the year 1921-22. 

Native Names.—Administration officers are instructed, in 
spelling native names, to take as the basis the true sound of the 
word as locally pronounced. No more than approximation to 
sound is aimed at; a system which would attempt to represent 

* “ New Hanover” was in use before the German regime. 
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the more dedicate iidlectiotis would be $6 complicated as to defeat 
itself. Vowels are pronounced as in Italian, consonants as in 
English and the acute accent may be used to denote the syllable 
|. on which the stress is laid/* 

CLIMATE AND LIVING CONDITIONS. 

The climate, and particularly the rainfall, over so widely spread 
a number of islands and of such varying elevation, naturally 
presents many variations. Generally speaking, it is moist and 
tropical, except at high altitudes. Most areas of European settle¬ 
ment are situated on the coast, or inland at comparatively 
low elevations, easy of access, notable exceptions being Wan, the 
Bulolo gold-fields, and the Sattelberg mission station and 
sam barium. 

There are small differences in daily and seasonal extremes of 
temperature. The Territory has no cool season as such. Rain falls 
in all months; in some places, for instance Kieta, practically 
daily. 

The Mandated Territory is outside the area of hurricanes, 
but strong winds are not uncommon. 

The mean annual temperature on the coast is about 79 deg. to 
81 deg. Fahr.—a moderate temperature for the latitude—and the 
difference between the means of the coldest and warmest months 
is not more than 2 deg. Fahr. 

RAIN. 

There is no definite dry season. At Rabaul, the period of the 
north-west monsoon, November to April, is wetter than that of 
die south-east trade from May to October—the cooler and more 
pleasant months—although this period during 1930, 1931 

and 1932 was unusually hot and dry. These years may 
he termed “drought years.” In some other places, "especially the 
south coast of New* Britain and in the vicinity of Finsch 
Harbour, the south-east trade brings the principal rains. / 
The position of the coast with regard to* the direction 
of the prevailing winds is the decisive factor in the 

rainfall. The p mual rainfall amounts, at nearly all the stations 
at which observations have been made, to more than 80 inches. 

Jn Bougainville, southern New Britain and on the mainland of 

* See Laws of the Territory of New Guinea , Vol. IV., 1923, page 162. 
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inches; but amounts as low as 66 inches have been reported from 
some coast stations oh the mainland of New Guinea. The average 
rainfall at stations in the Gazelle Peninsula is about 95... inches. 
A region of high rainfall, reaching more than 250 inches, is in 
the vicinity of Finsch Harbour. No especially dry belts are 
known. 

Fir the most part, the climate on the coast, except at a few 
favoured spots, is enervating for Europeans. Diet and exercise, 
and a regular mode of life, will ensure the health, however, of 
the average European The highlands and mountain ranges, both 
on the mainland and on the principal islands, are undoubtedly 
healthy to live in; but, since planting ha,s for the present been 
confined practically to coco-nut, palms, which are comparatively 
easy to grow, the highlands, though known to be eminently suited 
to agricultural purposes, have for the most part not been opened 
up for settlement. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORDS. 

New Britain.—The rainfall in the sub-District of Rabaul, 
according to the meteorological readings taken in the Botanic 
Gardens, is smaller than any other in the Territory. In New 
Britain the north-west monsoon season generally breaks during 
December and. continues to March, when the south-easterly period 
sets in with a scarcely noticeable cessation of rain. The rainfall 
gradually diminishes from then until October. 

Rabaul has the most clearly defined, as well as the most 
continuous and uniform dry season, when, however, conditions 
almost approaching to drought may be experienced. This dry season 
is from June to October, with the driest month in September. 
During these five months, the average rainfall is usually under 
4 inches a month, 

Talasea and Gasmata, separated from Rabaul by the Baining' 
Ranges, have by far the heaviest rainfall in the Territory, The 
charge from wet to dry conditions is particularly noticeable along 
the south coast. 

The average annual rainfall for Rabaul for the 22 years, 1014 
to 1936, was 87.31 inches. The lowest annual rainfall, viz.. 44.52 
inches, was recorded in 1917. 
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Territory. The driest month is September, and the wettest February, 
in which) however, the fall is under 10 inches. There are only 
two months with average falls of les9 than 5 inches. The dry 
season extends from July to November. The wet season commences 
hi February, two months later than in the more southern districts, 
and continues averaging about 8 inches a month until June, with 
a slight falling off in March, At Wewak the average annual rainfall 
for seven years to December, 193.1, was 80,18 inches. 

Kieta.—The annual rainfall of Kieta District is very even and 
uniformly heavy, there being but little difference between wet and 
dry seasons. The north-west season is short, and later than in most 
districts of the Territory, the south-east commencing early in 
March and continuing until September, with a break in May, 
February and May are the driest months, and March the wettest. 
During the whole year practically three out of five days are 
wet. 

The average rainfall for the nineteen ffars to 1935 was 124.72 
inches. 

M&dang,—The driest month in Madartg is August and the 
.-wettest April. The rainy season is practically, continuous from 
October to June, and the dry season a short one during July, 
August and September. There are, however, parts of the district 
which have a considerably longer dry season. The rainfall in 
Madang for April is the heaviest recorded on the mainland of 
New Guinea, and is exceeded in few districts in the Territory. 
November is an exceedingly wet month in this district. 

The average rainfall for the eighteen years to 1935 was 140.54 
inches. 

Manus. —The rainfall records taken at the Government Station 
of Lorengau show the rainfall to be evenly spread over the 
year. It is difficult to define wet and dry seasons, since the 
rain is heavy—about two out of three days are wet, and the 
fall amounts to about 1 inch every 21 days. Generally, the middle 
of the year has the most rain. 

The north-west monsoonal period commences in October or 
November, and may last until April, and is the earliest in the 
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-'Territory, The south-west commences ' June usually, but may 
open earlier, it is of comparatively duration. September 

is the dry month of the year. 

The average rainfall for the eig’ in, „ ears to 1935 was 139. 3. 

Morobe. —In Moro.be, the two ,ons art more clearly defined. 
November and December are w 3 also are April, May, June 
and July. February and Mar a the early part of the year, 
and August and October, in t latter part, are comparatively 
dry. Only for one month in the year—January—is the rainfall 
less than 5 inches, while the heaviest is 131 inches. 

The wet season of April-July accounts for nearly 45 inches, 
and that of November and December for some 25 inches. 

New Ireland.-—The rainfall for the northern part of New 
Ireland is regular, and the number of days on which rain falls 
shows little variation month by month. The wettest period is 
the north-west monsoon from January to April or May; and the 
comparatively dry season is August to November. In no month, 
however, is the average less than 6 inches, even in the driest 
month, September, while the heaviest fall in January is some 
13Jt inches. The average annual rainfall for Kavieng for eighteen 
years to 1935 was 118.99 inches. In N'amatanai, the seasons are 
very similar, except that the rain commences a month or so earlier. 
The average annual rainfall for eighteen years was 141.77 inches. 

In the past, in New Ireland, there have been one or two long dry 
spells, within the memory 0 ! native inhabitants still living; they 
have been the precursors of bush fires and famine. 

HEALTH OP EUROPEANS. 

To the maintenance of health in the tropics, amusement arid 
regular exercise are essential. Desirable forms of exercise are 
swimming, walking, surfing, riding, golf, tennis, shooting. The besl 
hours for exercise are those of the early morning—before or about 
sunrise—and from 4 p.m. onwards. 

Intellectual pursuits are of no less importance. A scientific 
hobby is pronounced advisable by the best medical authorities 
Many missionaries have taken u,p the enthusiastic study of 
anthropology, tropical eonchology, ichthyology, ami other aspects of 
science; not only have they contributed greatly to the store of 



human knowledge, but in themselves they have maintained sound 
health of body and mind, in acme cases after more than 30 years’ 
unbroken residence in the topics. 


MAXatfXA PJtEVEWTION. 

It i3 the practice in Rabaul and localities similarly situated 
for the average individual to take every night—usually with the 
evening meal—-a preventive dose’ ..uittine. Doses suitable to the 
locality and degree of infection w. v, if continued for three months 
after leaving the tropics, prevent malaria attacks, both in a 
malarial tropical area and on return to a temperate climate. 

Taken at night, quinine in many cases prevents sleep, so that 
probably tbe best time for the administration of the drug is when 
work ceases, or with the evening meal. 

As malaria is prevalent in the Territory, it is par¬ 
ticularly necessary for visitors and newcomers to take doses 
of quinine. Five grains daily, according to Dr. E. T. 
Brennan, Director of Public Health, are usually sufficient 
to prevent attacks, except in heavily infected country. Dengue, 
also contracted from mosquitoes, has ineresaed during recent years. 
It affects mostly the white population, the natives seemingly enjoying 
comparative immunity. 

The principal diseases affecting Europeans in the Territory are 
malaria, dengue and bacillary dysentery. 

Bacillary dysentery is, as a rule, of r fairly mild type. 

A resident who is likely to spend long periods away from centres 
where medical aid may be summoned, should acquaint himself 
with the simplest methods of treating the following:-—Malaria, 
dengue, tropical ulcer, bacillary and amoebic dysentery, sycosis, 
ringworm, dhobi itch, prickly heat, snake-bite, &c. A good working 
knowledge of general treatment repays the amount of inquiry 
necessary to obtain it. 

Where medical treatment at the hands of a qualified person 
is available, it should, of course, be preferred to the mere elementary 
measures. 

To two factors of actual preventive work, says Sir Raphael 
Cilento, author of The White Man in the Tropics, and formerly 




Director of Public Health in the Territory, the individual naust 
apply, himself—the care of his quarters, and the protection of 
his person by quinine prophylaxis. 

QUARANTINE. 

The quarantine laws of the Territory are provided in the 
Quarantine OrdiMin-ce 1981, and the regulations in force prior to 
18th May, 1931, under the Commonwealth Quarantine Act, are 
applicable t-o the Territory. 

h Volcano Island, in Blanche Bay, is reserved for a future 
quarantine station. The Territory is so close to the ports of the 
East Indies that the steaming-time is less than the incubation 
period of certain quarantinabie diseases. Great care is, therefore, 
necessary In the examination of the crew and passengers of ships 
coming from infected ports. 

HOSPITALS. 

There are European hospitals in Rabaul, Kavieng, Madang, 
Salamaua, Wau, Kieta and Manus. 

There are native hospitals at Rabaul. Gasmata, Talasea, Kavieng, 
Kokopo, Namatanai, Manus, Ambunti, Madang, Aitape, Salamaua, 
Wau and Kieta, and a small clearing station at 'Buka Passage; 
also leper stations near Kavieng and Madang. 

Kavieng and Lorengari also have a quarantine island. The 
native hospital at Madang is on an island (B'iliao), and Salamaua 
has a quarantine reserve. 

Many good sanitarium sites exist in the Territory, but most 
of them are difficult of access. At different times consideration 
has been given to the advisability of exploiting Toma and TaHligap, ; 
near Rabaul, Taungi in the Bainings area and Lelet plateau in 
New Ireland. Of those in the vicinity of Rabaul, Toma is the 
most accessible, and is marked out as the future location of a 
sanitarium. 

The several missions in the Territory have hill stations -which 
they use as sanitaria for their members. 

SANITATION. 

The Mosquito Prevention and Destruction Regulation', made 
under the Administrator's Powers Ordinance, provide machinery for 
the control and eradication of mosquitoes and for the prosecution 
of persons infringing those regulations. Owners or occupiers of 
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land on which 'mosquitoes arc .found *breeding may be fined £2 for 
a first offence. Tanks are treated, with kerosene to prevent the 
breeding of mOsqaitoes. It is essential to see that water does not 
I lie in neglected tins and bottles. 

HOUSING, 

Residences of Europeans are generally built of sawn timber 
obtainable from the various small saw-milling plants in the 
Territory, or, in some cases, imported specially lor the purpose. 
Many persons who take up land for plantation purposes are content? 
in the first few years, to reside in dwellings, constructed of native 
bush material, with roofs thatched with leaves of the sago palm 
( u sak~s.ak”)> or with kunai ” grass. These homes, though they 
tend to harbour insects, are cool and healthy. The tropical bungalow 
type of house is the common style in the neighbourhood of the larger 
settlements. Little heavy furniture is installed, and floor coverings 
are usually saa-graas mats. 

RABATJL. 

Shopping Facilities,—Rabaxd, the centre of administration, 
contains department stores, banks and agencies for a large number 
of- Australian and oversea suppliers, as well as shipyards, radio 
station, ice works, cordial factory, pharmacy, plumber, newspaper 
and printing office, restaurants, picture theatre, bakery, hotels and 
clubs, public carriers and hire car garages, billiard rooms, 
photographers and camera service, library and book club*. The 
medical, legal and dental professions are sufficiently represented. 
There are accountants, auctioneers and insurance agents, In 
Cli uptown, there arc many tailors, and among other useful 
businesses which are in the hands of Chinese or Japanese are 
those of boot repairer, barber, ladles* hairdresser, jeweller and 
watch repairer, Chinatown abounds in trading establishments 

nueh frequented by natives, and has a number of restaurants at 
some of which it is possible to obtain European meals at moderate 
rates, though the common practice is to patronize a European 
hotel, restaurant or club dining-room. 

Vegetables such as lettuce, beans, radishes, Chinese cabbage, 
&c., mpy be obtained from the higher levels of Toma, 

* eon ink'd by the hue Mrs. E. A. Wisdom as “ The New Guinea 
Book Club ”, the library changed its name, in August, 1932, to “The 
Agnes Wisdom Library ”, as a mark of respect to her memory. 
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Street Scene, Rabau). 




Trees, Namatanai, New Ireland, 
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but native fjfuita and vegetables are commonly purchased 
for sticks of tobacco or for silver in«the native market 
adjacent to Chinatown. Frozen meat and butter supplies, renewed 
with every mail steamer, are obtainable from the ice works and 
the ice supply is ample to the needs of the community. 

f resh milk is not easily obtainable in Rabaul, but may be 
had in limited quantities only, from certain plantations and 
mission stations. 

Sewerage and water supply reticulation have not yet been 
provided for the capital. An electric light and power system 
was installed ;n May, 1932. There is a good telephone service. 

Mouse Stafl.—1 he well laid-out streets of Rabaul, shaded with 
casuarina and nmngo trees, are distinguished by roomy bungalows 
screened with hibiscus and bougainvillea and crotons and green 
shrubbery. The average bungalow home requires from three ,o 
five native servants; the essentials, at any rate, are the cook, 
laundry boy (in many cases a casual employee) and the house 
boy, one of the important duties of whom will be no doubt to 
see that all grass in the vicinity of the house is kept rigorously 
cut to prevent mosquito breeding. Native women (“ marys ”) 
and young boys (“monkeys”) are commonly employed to take 
care of children, but a very nice discrimination is recommended 
in the selection of natives for such responsible offices. 

The native population of Rabaul being so predominantly male, 
the question of “followers” becomes serious with the employers 
of native girls. It is most convenient to recruit, where possible, 
married couples, if a woman servant is required. European 
women are advised to employ, if possible, native women as domestic 
servants. Unmarried female natives may be recruited or engaged 
for employment in domestic service. 

The natives of Matupi and Nodup, communities adjacent to the 
iown of Rabaul itself, are naturally, for the most part, better 
trained house servants than those of districts remote from 
continued contact with civilization. They evince, however, a 
greater sophistication in the matter of remuneration and with 
discouraging frequency, take home more than ideas after their 
day’s work in the house of a white man. They are not easily 
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persuaded to work under indenture., as their proximity ,to a thickly 
populated area, and the increasing demand for labour enable them 
to work with greater profit on the casual basis. 

It is usual to sigh-on house servants for periods of three years, 
and, as the average native after his initial period of service returns 
to his village, one scarcely expects to find in a household liven 
or women who have made a career of domestic service. The 
common experience is'that natives are quick to learn, and that 
they have retentive memories for household details, but a wise 
mistress will herself order and supervise the work of her 
establishment, and will make allowances for inexperience. 
Moreover, good cooks do not grow on gooseberry bushes in New 
Guinea any more than in Europe or Australia. 

Cost of Servants.-—The minimum cost monthly of maintaining 
one indentured servant, including the provision of food and 
clothing, is £1 10s., and as this figure takes' into account no such 
factors as medf&al attention or “house” clothing, the average 
may be regarded as a few shillings in excess of this. Newcomers 
are advised to give gratuities and favours only with the greatest 
exercise of caution. 

Fruit and Vegetable Supplies.—A covered market place, with 
hygienic cement doors, has been erected by the Administration 
adjacent to Chinatown, Rabaul. Here the native women from 
neighbouring villages, laden with the produce of village gardens, 
assemble every morning, and it is the custom for house, boys to 
visit tlie market with shillings and sticks of tobacco to purchase 
fowls, eggs, mangoes, tomatoes, paw-paw, pineapple, limes corn, 
gang nuts, bananas, &c., from the natives.. From the native 
market may be obtained also baskets of coco-nut shell, which the 
native wash boy burns to heat the box irons which are commonly 
used in Rabaul household laundries. 

The covered market place is largely in the nature of an 
experiment. .Should the innovation prove a success, other such 
market places may be constructed. In the meantime, “unofficial ” 
market places exist at various handy spots—for instance, a popular 
rendezvous is that near the European Hospital at Na/nanula— 
and the average, house boy quickly ascertains which assembly is 
most likely to serve the needs of the household which he attends. 
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id perl tap? unnecessary to add a warning that the produce 
of native villages requires the moat scrupulous cleansing before 
being admitted to the table of Europeans. 

From the native market places members of the house staff will 
obtain also native foods, such as kau-kau (native sweet potato), 
yarn, taro, coconuts, Ac., with which to supplement their own diet. 
It is to their own interest, as well as their employers’, to encourage 
them in this practice. 

Out-stations and plantations are able to obtain native food 
from villages near by; The produce varies, of course, with tl 
locality. In some places, notably portions of New' Irelain 
excellent lobster, turtle and fish, as well as luscious Oranges, may 
be secured, while the balus (pigeon), which makes excellent soup, 
abounds in the hush. Manus is noted .for its succulent crabs. 
The pomelos of Vitu are perhaps the best in the Territory, thant. 
Malay apples are found on the oanks of the upper Sepik and tn 
New Ireland and elsewhere. The oysters of Kay ieng, and of 
parts of New Britain, may be enjoyed with impunity. ^ Inland 
Silages, while not productive of much in the way of animal 
food, offer vegetables such as aibika (a useful substitute for 
spinach), mami-yam, kau-kau, bananas, sugar-cane and taro, 
which many Europeans are glad to add to their menu. 

Use a filter, boil your water, and see that tanks are treated 
with kerosene. Do not drink promiscuously from streams or 
creeks, however pellucid and inviting they may appear. Native 
practices of an unhygienic character in relation to streams have 
not by any means been stamped out. 

Clothing.—The recommendation of one eminent authority 
regarding clothing in the tropics—"a naked akin and an 
umbrella ”—is scarcely advisable for universal adoption. In 
the Territory, the standard attire for white men is the white 
duck coat and trousers, with shirt of white or cream silk, linen 
or other material of suitable texture. The white solar topee 
is the customary headgear. The fashion is varied, particularly 
in the bush or where it is not possible to conform to the 
convention of an entire change of clothes at least daily, with khaki. 
Outside the main centres, shorts, with golf hose, puttees or 
leggings—the last named being preferred for the most part—are m 
evidence. Evening wear for men comprises black dress trousers. 
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white starched dress shirt, cummerbund.and short white mess 
jacket. 

Clothes for men, women und children in the tropics should, 
above all, he loose, light and light-reflecting, A bath and 
complete change before dinner every night, whether in a settled 
centre or in the bush, are recommended. 

Women’s Attire,—Women adopt Indian head linen, and other 
light materials for day v r and short sleeveless frocks are 
popular, Evening wear is much the same as in Australia and 
Europe, except that the absence of seasonal changes necessitates 
the continuous use of summer material. Women’s attire is 
naturally more subject to the dictates of fashion than that of 
men. 

The practice of permitting children to walk barefoot is to he 
deprecated. 

Persons contemplating a change to a temperate climate are 
warned to remember to provide against the change in climate 
before they leave. It is perhaps worth mentioning, also, 
that in the tropics daily changes require & more extensive wardrobe 
than the average man deems essential in a temperate climate. In 
New Guinea households, the wash-boy is at work every morning.* 

Alcohol—Sir Raphael Ci lento, in The White Man m the 
Tropics,, refers to two types of tropical neurasthenia—one due 
to indolence and self-indulgence, and the other due to the depressing 
monotony of hard work under extreme circumstances. The former, 
he says, is the class more common in New Guinea, &a 

! in every country where Europeans act .as a small super¬ 
stratum of society, controlling a considerable native popula¬ 
tion, The same authority declares that the effect of alcohol 
ae a depressant to the body-resistance to diseases is nowhere better 
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elsewhere; the momentary s<. ovulation it produces is not requited | 
if a rational routine is being followed, nor is the secondary reaction 
that follows it experiencedj 

Abrupt changes in one’s personal habits on arriving in the tropics 
from a temperate climate have a harmful rather than a beneficial 
effect, however, a fact which should be borne in mind in the case 
qi alcohol. Those who are accustomed to the moderate use of 
it may retain the habit without added risk. Over-indulgence is 
naturally more dangerous in the tropics than anywhere else, and it 
is considered unwise to take alcohol before sundown. 

The contention that alcohol is necessary in the tropics is sheer 
sophistry. 

Abuse of Tinned Poods.—Many Europeans in the island 
dependencies, Sir Raphael Cilento states, suffer from improper diet, 
largely because they rely on tinned foods. The lassitude, lowered 
energy and lowered disease resistance, “directly traceable to the 
vitamin-deficient but handy preserved foods and their attractive 
labels ”, are, in the opinion of Sir Raphael Cilento, wholly unjustified, 
since the soil is fertile and readily • provides a profusion of edible 
products. 

Similarly, even from the economic point of view it is essential 
that the white man in the tropics who employs native servants I 
should provide them with a satisfactory dietary, and to this end I 
diet scales are. laid down under the .Native Tinhorn Ordinance*. 

SPORT AND SOCIAL RITE. 

As usual wherever 'Australians make their homes, sport is very 
much in evidence In tl i* Territory, where the climate permits, 
practically every branch of sport is played all the year round. 
The strongest sporting clubs in Rabaul at the present time aic 
perhaps the tennis club, the cricket club, and the swimming club. 
Although the membership lists aVe comparatively small, these 
organizations hold a number of popular fixtures. On the dissolution 
of the Rabaul Cricket Association fan offshoot of the war-time 
Garrison Cricket Clnb) in October, 1924, the Rabaul Cricket Club 
came into existence. The club’s membership is 80 players ane 
non-players. It has five divisional' team*---two .drawn from th 
Administration, two from other interests, and one from Kokopc 
Tile Club Ball is held generally at the end of the first com,petition 
Out-stations have now formed cricket clubs, and annual malehf 






are now held between Kavieng and Rabaul teams. The club has 
been granted a tine new playing area arid a good concrete wicket has 
been laid down. Cricket matches are played every Saturday after¬ 
noon, and interesting matches are often held with teams representing 
the crews of visiting ships. 

The Swimming Club enjoys great popularity. At its head-, 
quarters at the Ravuvu Baths, handicap races are held every 
Saturday afternoon. Associated with the Swimming Club are both 
a life saving club and water-polo club. The Swimming Club has a 
large number of women members. 

The popularity of tennis of late years has undoubtedly been 
reflected in Rabaul. In the centre of the town a special area 
of approximately 28 acres has been dedicated as a 
recreation reserve. On this football and baseball ground, 
cricket oval and tennis courts are available, and two bov ling 
greens are now being laid down, A picturesque nine-hole golf-course 
has been constructed at Rapindik. 

Kokopo also has Tine courts, and interesting matches are played 
between the two clubs. There are tennis clubs also at Kavieng, 
Madang, Kieta, Wau, Salamaua and other places. 

The football club is on a good basis. Rugby League and Soccer 
are the main games, and an occasional game of Australian Rules 
is much appreciated. Football in the tropics is decidedly strenuous 
but it has many ent*$utirats. A baseball club has attracted many 
supporters, and there have been experiments with polo at Kokopo. 

With such a wonderful harbour, the fact that Rabaul has not 
risen to a yacht or rowing club has been remarked; a few 
enthusiasts with native canoes and even an odd “ speed-boat ” with 
out board motor have availed themselves of Blanche Bay. Angling 
is also sadly neglected. 

Formed in January, 1928, at the instance of the Rev, 
G, Platten, the Iiabaul Athletic Club has for its object 
the physical and mental fitness of the youth of the Territory. One 
sports meeting is held every half-year and in addition gymnasium 
and field sports are provided 

Horses are still few in Rabaul but race meetings are held 
regularly at Kinigunan, near Kokopo, and Lakunai* near RahauL 
The Kokopo District Sports Club, which has a Membership of 50, 
has for its object the promotion of racing, tennis and cricket. It 
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holds* three race meetings annually cm the Kinigunan Racecourse— 
at Christmas, faster and on Commemoration Day (12th September). 
The Rabaul Amateur “ r f urf Club, which promotes the “ New Guinea 
Cup”, is of later growth. Its first meeting was held in April, 
1930. 

The racecourse at Lakunai, on the outskirts of Rab&ul, is 
situated in ideal surroundings. The track is seven furlongs, and all 
the appurtenances, including a stand and totalizator, found on 
southern ^racecourses are in evidence. The New Guinea Amateur 
Turf Club, which controls this course, arranges three or four 
meetings each year to synchronise more or less with the Kokopo 
Club's fixtures, as to a large extent the same horses compete at 
both clubs' fixtures. 

Race meetings have also been held at Wau—the horses being 
taken there by aeroplane. 

Clubs.—The Rabaul Club, a social institution, was founded at 
the inauguration of civil administration in New Guinea in May 
1921. It is housed in commodious quarters, centrally situated in 
Rabaul, The New Guinea Club, which is also situated in Rabaul, 
opens its membership on a more popular basis. Each club holds 
an annual fancy dress ball, and the New Guinea Club organizes 
also an annual Christmas tree and a fancy dres3 party for white 
children. 

Visitors who are privileged to become honorary members of the 
Kavieng Club do not readily forget its hospitality. .Founded in 
May, 1927, the club provides a social and recreational centre for 
Etuopean residents, both men and women, of New Ireland. The 
effective membership is about 100. The club has two tennis courts 
in addition to the usual facilities for indoor recreation; 
accommodation is provided for country visitors at moderate rates* 
Cricket, tennis and swimming are indulged in at Salamaua and Lae, 
and cricket, tennis and golf at Wau and Kavieng. Inter district 
sporting competitions between Rabaul and Kavieng and between 
Salamaua, Wau, Lae and Bulolo are held annually. 

R.8. & 3 .I.I 1 .A.—The Returned Sailors’ and 80141018’ Imperial 
League of Australia is- established in New Guinea. The Branch at 
Rabaul is the State Branch for the Territory. A large majority 
of the expropriated plantations have been sold to returned men, 
and the Administration and business firms have endeavoured to 
fill the positions on their staffs with returned soldiers. 
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ublic Service Assocdation.-r—The Public Service Association' of 
the Territory of New Guinea watches the interests of members m' 
the Service. Membership is voluntary and open to all perso. 
employed in the Service. 

Charities.—The organization of public charity has fortunately 
never been necessary in the Mandated Territory. The Territory of 
New Guinea Aid Society (T.O.N.G.A.S.) has on occasion organized 
entertainments in order to raise funds to assist indigent persons 
to pay their fares from the Territory. 

The Churches.--Apart from their mission activities, the Church 
of England, Roman Catholic Church, and the Methodist Church 
provide facilities for religious worship in Rabaul by Europeans; the 
latter two churches provide facilities for worship also by Asiatics, 
half-castes and natives. 

There is no law in force in the Territory which in any way 
interferes with the freedom of conscience or the free exercise ot 
religious worship. 

Education—Schools maintained by the Administration on 110th 
June, 1936, were as follow - 

Rabaul—European school. 


Malagutial 


> near Rabaul. 


Nod up 


"Native elementary school. 

Native technical school. 

Native day school. 

[Native day school, 

„ . {"European school, 

havieng, r 

(Native elementary school and native day schools, 
Keravat—Native agricultural school. 

Wait—European school. 

Some children at out-stations receive education through the medium 
of the correspondence courses of the Queensland Department of 
Education, the cost being defrayed by the Administration. When 
tbe number of children at out stations justifies the establishment 
of further schools, the requisite actioh will be taken by the 
Administration. Four schools at present exist for Chinese children, 
two being in Rabaul 'and two in Kavieng. The schools at Rabaul 
are conducted by the Roman Catholic and Methodist missions 
respectively, and have an enrolment of 100 and 60 pupils. The 
schools at Kavieng have an attendance of fourteen. 
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POPULATION. 

Europeans. —-The European population of the Mandated 
Territory was 4,310 at 30th June, 1933. Of this total females 
numbered 1.334. On 4fch April, 1921, the white population was 
l .280, of whom about 250 were missionaries, and 202 were troops 
engaged in administration; 715 were British subjects,»and nearly ail 
the remainder were nationals of former enemy countries, 

T’he following shows the growth of the white population since 
1885:— 

Year. Number. 

1885 

1895 

1910 

1914 

1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


The white population at the close of the following years 
was— 


Year. 


Number. 

1925-26 


.. 1,592 

1926-27 

.. 

. 1,878 

1927-28 

. . 

2,219 

1928-29 

. . . ♦ 

. . 2,417 

1929-30 


. . 2,603 

1930-31 

, , . r , , . 

. . 2,709 

1931-32 

. . . , . . , . 

2,908 

1932-33 

. . .. . . 

3,524 

1933-34 

, , . . . . 

3,984 

1934-35 


. . 4,201 

1935-36 

’ ' 

4,310 

The total iion-indigenous (European and Asiatic) 

population of 

the Territory at 30th June, 1936, was 5,881, including 1,706 females. 

For details of 

nationalities, see folder at back of Handbook. 

* Not including Troops. 


203 
387 
. 1,027 

818* 

. 1,026* 
. 1,489 

1,565 
1,555 
. 1,450 
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i iiatics.—Malawi seem to have been the first Asiatics brought 
by the Germans to New Guinea. Of these, 37 are recorded as being 
resident on the mainland in 1885. About 1889, the New Guinea. 
Company began to bring Chinese, Malays and Javanese in growing 
numbers from Singapore and Java to work on the plantations of 
the company. By 1892, there were about 1,800 on the mainland. 
By 1898, the number had decreased to about 300 to 400. 

About ten years later, Chinese were brought from China to the 
Protectorate. In 1911, there were 555; in 1914 t 1,377; in 1921, 
1,424; and, in 1925, about 1,300. 

The number of Malays and Javanese in 1914 was 103, and in 
1921, 221. The Malay population has not materially increased 
since 192L 

The total Asiatic population was 1,681 in 1914 and 1,778 in 
1921. Though there is a leaven of skilled white artisans, the 
Chinese for the most part carry on the work of carpenters, joiners, 
Ac, Many of them are traders and some of them have built up big 
businesses. Most of the Japanese in the Territory are employed 
in shipyards and stores, and on plantations and shell-seeking. 5 

Portion of Namatanai (a siib-Uistrict of New Ireland) was 
made available under the German regime for Chinese plantations. 

A Chinatown reservation on a large scale exists at Ra^auL 
Kavieng also has a Chinatown, and there are Chinese stores at 
Madang, Namatanai, Kieia, Aitape and elsewhere. 

Native Population.™The enumerated native population at 30th 
June, 1930, not including indentured labourers, was 463,113 Details 
are set out in the tables contained in the folder at the back of this 
Handbook. 

The- number of labourers under contract in each District is 
set out hereunder z— 

Kieia .. .. .. .. . 2,684 

3,586 



Madang 
Manus 
Mo robe 
New Britain 
New Ireland 
Sepik 


Total 


ly377 

13,121 

9,688 

5,323 

1,137 

36,910 
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Naturalization.- —The law at present does not enable persons 
born in the Territory to claim British nationality by reason only 
of birth in the Territory, or persons to become naturalized on the 
ground of residence in the Territory. All persons, other than British 
subjects and other than aboriginal natives of the Mandated 
Territory, are, as the law now stands, aliens in the Mandated 
Territory. There is no Territory status. 

The Council of the League of Nations, on 23rd April, 1923, 
having considered the report of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
on the national status of the inhabitants of territories under B 
and C Mandates, “ in accordance with the principles laid down in 
Article 22 of the Covenant”, adopted the following resolution:— 

(1) The status of the native inhabitants of a mandated 

territory is distinct from that of the nationals of the 
Mandatory Power and cannot be identified therewith by 
any process having general application, 

(2) The native inhabitants of a mandated territory are not 

invested with the nationality of the Mandatory Power by 
reason of the protection extended to them. 

(3) It is not inconsistent with (1) and (2) above that 

individual inhabitants of the mandated territory should 
volunariiy obtain naturalization from the Mandatory 
power in accordance with arrangements which it is 
open to such Power to make, with this object, under its 
own law. 

(4) It is desirable that native inhabitants who receive the 

protection of the Mandatory Power should in each case 
be designated by some form of descriptive title which 
will specify their status under the mandate. 

HOUSING AND ACCOMMODATION. 

The Administration provides quarters for officials at moderate 
rentals, but accommodation for other permanent residents is 
limited. 

The following particulars of accommodation have been supplied 
by the hotel proprietors:— 

The Hotel R-okopo— Picturesquely situated some 18 miles 
from Rabaul on the south coast of the Gazelle Peninsula, the Hotel 
Kokopo has ample accommodation for tourists and residents, and 






if alsc a popular resort for week-end Visitors from Rabaul and 
elsewhere. Tennis/ and badminton courts, swimming baths, billiard 
room and dance hall are available. Tariff, l5e per day and 
£3 I Os. per week, over two weeks £3 3s 

The Rabaul Hotel.—The Rabaul Hotel is situated centrally in 
Die town of Rabaul, has considerable bedroom accommodation, and 
makes a feature of the supply of meals to regular non-resident as 
well as resident patrons. The hotel lounge is a popular rendezvous, 
tariff, 16s. per day, £3 per week. 

Hotel Pacific,—The Hotel Pacific is situated between Chinatown 
and Rabaul, and Inis considerable bedroom accommodation. It is 
a two storey building in one of the coolest spots in the town, and 
caters for tourist traffic, as well as local hoarders. Tariff, 12s. per 
day and £2 10s. per week. 

The Cosmopolitan Hotel is a two-storey building situated at 
the entrance to Chinatown, It caters for tourist traffic as well as 
local boarders. 

In the Out-Stations.—At Kavieng, the Hon Hing Hotel has 
accomincalation' for Europeans and Asiatics. The hotel is equipped 
with electric light and electric refrigerator, billiard room, Ax\ 
Tariff, 14s. per day; £4 per week. 

The Salamaua Hotel, at Salamaua, completed early in 1929, 
provides accommodation for 50 boarders, the accommodation being 
for Europeans only. The tariff is 16s. (kL per day, and £12 per 
month. 

At Wau, the Wait Hotel provides twenty beds; the accommodation 
is for Europeans only. The daily tariff is £1 per day, and over 
three months 15s. per day. 

Quarters are provided by certain employers for members of 
their staffs, and in Rabaul rooms are available also at three private 
boarding establiehments. Visitors are advised, however, to select 
their accommodation in advance. 

The demand for bungalows is brisk. Few become available for 
rent, and high rentals are asked. 



Listening-In, —There is no broadcasting station operating in New 
Guinea, ,It is possible, however, when atmospherical conditions 
are favorable, to receive programmes from certain of the regular 
broadcasting stations in the Commonwealth, and also from the 
short-wave stations situated in Australia and overseas countries. 
Multi-valve receivers are necessary to obtain reasonable reception. 

Radio sets must be licensed, as in Australia. 

Cemetery. —The approach to the Cemetery of Rabanl lies 
through the picturesque walks of the Botanic Gardens; in it lie 
the remains of the gallant Australians who perished in the Military 
Occupation, 1914. Other graves are those of the victims of the 
Nakanai murders of 1926, when a party of prospectors died at 
the hands of natives in New Britain. 







PART ra - NATURAL RESOURCES. 
Agriculture. 

With its wide range of climate and soil, from the humid coast 
to rich uplands 5,000 feet above seadevel, the Mandated Territory 
is suitable for the cultivation of a great variety of crops, 
Coconuts, coffee, cocoa and kapok are grown commercially to-day, 
and it has been demonstrated, that cassava, oil palm, sisal, cotton, 
sugar, rice, tobacco, pepper, vanilla, castor oil and peanuts all 
grow to perfection in various parts of the Territory. Soil and 
climatic conditions are also quite suitable for tea and cinchona 
in the mountains of the interior, hut as the country has not been 
opened up sufficiently it has not yet been possible to carry out 
experiments with these crops. 

The coconut is the most suitable for average soil, however, and 
for the coastal districts; it was only natural, therefore, that when 
developing the Territory, pioneer German planters concentrated 
their efforts on the cultivation of the coconut. The agricultural 
policy of the administration is to assist the copra producer to the-* 
utmost, but at the <same time to encourage the growing of subsidiary 
crops, both by Europeans and by natives. The Department of 
Agriculture maintains experimental plots and advice and assistance 
in the way of seed, plants, &e., are always available. 

Indigenous to most of the islands of the Territory, the coconut 
palm yielded copra to the traders from the beginning of European 
commerce in the Pacific, and the plantations begun in 1883 have 
steadily extended in area and production.. 

In view of the continued low price of copra, the Commonwealth 
Government, in September, 1930, agreed to a general suspension of 
instalments in respect of the purchase of plantations from the 
Custodian of Expropriated Properties. This suspension wavS extended 
to 30th June, 1036. 

# 

From 1st July, 1936, purchasers of properties were required to 
resume payment on a revised basis, which makes provision for a 
sliding scale according to the market price of copra. 

The Commonwealth of Australia appropriated the sum of 
£250,000, payable during the period of ten years from 1st January, 
1927, to provide for the payment of bounties on the undermentioned 
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Commonwealth for consumption within Australia. 

*• 

Commonwealth Bounties. 

No more than £25,000 shall be paid in one year, but where the 
maximum bounty which may be paid in one year has not been 
authorized in that year, the unpaid balance may be paid in any 
subsequent year in addition to the maximum amount for that year. 

Every claimant must produce a certificate signed by the 
Principal Customs Officer at the port of shipment in the country 
of export, that the goods are the produce of the Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea or of Papua. The bounty will be paid only to 
the exporter or his authorized agent. 

The Governor-General may make regulations prescribing the 
proportions in which the bounty shall be payable to claimants in 
eases where there is not sufficient money available to pay full 
bounty in respect of all claims. 

Bounties Payable from 1st January, 


1927 


1. Cocoa beans, raw, whole or broken 

2. Cocoa shells, raw 


for Ten Years. 
?. d. 

0 1? per lb. 

0 l'J „ ,, 


per ton. 


» 

lb. 


per ton. 


3. Fibres, viz. 

(а) Manila and sisal hemp 

(б) Coir 

4. Sago, not packed for household use 

6. Beans, vanilla .. • • 

6. Bamboos and rattans, unmanufactured 

(including clouded) 

7. Spices, unground, viz.:— 

Nutmegs, mace, pepper, cloves and 
ginger . • .. 

8 . Spices, unground, not elsewhere included 

9. Kapok 

In addition, certain New Guinea products are admitted to 
Australia free of duty. 

(Note.— -An Act entitled*the Papua and Netc Guinea Bounties 
Act 1936 was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament to extend 
the term during which the above bounties may be paid to .list 
December, 1937.) 

Experimental Stations and Demonstration Plantations. 

For some time the Administration conducted Agricultural 
Stations in the Morobe District for the purpose of providing food- 
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stuff for the native labour employed in the area, and also for testing 
the agricultural possibilities of the district. 

The station at Sangan, 50 miles up the Markham demonstrated 
that peanuts and cotton can lx; cultivated successfully; the 
* station at Wau, in the gold-fields area, showed that that locality 
was suited for the cultivation of high • quality Arabian coffee 
(G. Arabica) which was introduced from Jamaica A planter has 
cultivated it on an extensive scale. There was also a station at 
Lae on the coast. 

A Demonstration Plantation is conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture on the Keravat River, 28 miles from Rabaul on tin 
North Coast road. Low country products, such as coconuts, oil 
palm, cacao, coffee of various low-land types, tropical iruHs, vege¬ 
tables, native foods and cover plants are under cultivation. 

The various main erOpa are grown on a large enough scale to 
demonstrate their commercial possibilities, as well as correct methods 
of cultivation. 

The Demonstration Plantation supplies seeds and plants in 
sufficient quantities to be of practical use to planters. Twenty 
acres of oil palm of the best “Deli” type, from seed imported from 
one of the best estates in Sumatra, are now bearing seed, 
which the department supplies to planters. The growth of the 
palms is quite equal to that of palms on the best oil palm estates 
in Sumatra and they are now bearing plentifully. The department 
has provided seed of cocoa, coffee, kapok, rice and other products. 

New Britain Eucalyptus. 

The Demonstration Plantation is connected with Rabaul by a 
good road -which will eventually extend to the Bainings, The?Journey 
should become an attraction for tourists, particularly Australians, 
as many tine spec ini oris of eucalyptus peculiar to New Britain 
(Eiicalyptuif nmidiniana) are to be seen there. 

For observation purposes, a block of land has been planted 
solely with this eucalyptus as, although it is one of the most 
valuable hardwoods found in New Britain, it has not previously 
been a subject for demonstration in forestry. 

Natives in Training, 

Selected natives are being trained in modern methods of 
agriculture at the Demonstration Plantation, with a view to their 
return to their villages. The shifting cultivation system common 
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io all primitive races is responsible for incalculable harm to the 
'territory. .At the Demonstration Plantation, natives have the 
evils 6f this pernicious system explained to them, and the benefits 
of crop rotation. 

Training of Natives in Agriculture, 

Natives in many districts are now taking a greater interest in 
the cultivation of new crops, and it is customary for Luluais in the 
neighbourhood of Eabaul to come to the Department, .of Agriculture 
for advice and seed. 

Soils. 

Generally, it may be said that the soil of the Territory is of 
excellent quality and suitable for the growth of a great variety 
of tropical fruits. In coastal areas, the soil varies from sand to 
sandy loam, this usually overlying a subsoil of broken coral, which 
is ideal for coconut palms. 

On the undulating foothills, the soil ft heavier, ranging from 
sedimentary deposits to rich volcanic soils, and In the swamp 
area® near the coast and the large rivers, the soil varies from sand 
to rich, heavy clays, 

Evan R. Stanley, F.G.S., who in 1922 reported to the Common¬ 
wealth Government on the salient geological features of the Terri¬ 
tory, refers to the fact that some of the rocks in the Territory 
decompose into rich loamy soil, suitable to the growth of 
coconuts, cacao, rubber, &c. “It is important'’’, he says, “before 
taking up land for agricultural purposes, to have the area tested. A 
soil survey will give the planter an idea of the type of tree, to 
plant and indicate the chemical ingredients necessary to bring the 
soil of his plantation up to a certain standard whereby he could 
gain the best results 

Rocks and Rainfall. 

The soils vary considerably in any one district, depending almost 
entirely upon the rocks from which they have formed. It is advisable 
to keep a record of the rainfall in the area where plantations have 
been commenced, 

Soil in the Bainings and the Vitu Islands is of volcanic origin. 
The soil around Rabattl is composed of pulverised pumice and is 
not very rich, a disadvantage which is olFset by the heavy rainfall 
in the Ramil, Markham and Sepik valleys, river alluvium is met 
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with, that of the Sepik being of a finer texture and far richer than 
the Ranm and Markham soils, which are more inclined to sandy 
loam A large area of the Sepik Valley is subject to periodic 
inundation during the north-west monsoon season. 

FLORA 

As in other tropical countries with ohysiographlcal features 
ranging from the hot and humid coast to mountain peaks of more 
than 14,000 feet* and verging on snow-line* the flora of the Territory 
presents a great diversity. 

Mangroves. 

The vcg|$ation of the low-lying coast line and the mud flats 
at the mouths of rivers and bordering lagoons, is usually composed 
of several species of mangroves, some of which arc common to 
such situation in both hemispheres. The commonest species in New 
Guinea are— 

Rhizapkora mucronata) . , 

V , v.. i RJiivophoraceue. 

Brngmera rheeddi \ 

Both are fctrnd throughout the South Pacific and are put 
to various economic uses by Europeans and natives, particularly 
for building purposes* The wood is hard and heavy, not very 
attractive to white ants, and eminently suitable for sawing into 
flooring boards; selected pieces are also quite ornamental, and 
suitable for cabinet work. 

From the bark of Rhizophora mucronata h manufactured a 
tanning extract.* When its preparation is complete the product 
is in a dry powder, without tendency to cake. 

The industry is only suitable for countries where it is possible 
to operate on a large scale. It is doubtful if the area of.mangrove 
in this Territory is large enough to warrant the erection of the 
extracting plant. 

Xylocarpus granutum (Meliaceae), as its generic name indicates, 
bears a hardwood-like fruit—in thus species, about the size of a 
cricket ball. The ball is frequently found floating amongst debris 
on thfj coast. The wood is very good for cabinet work. 

*• -—i —.— » . — . — —4—-——.— - — -— . —..— J —,——-.4,— i ' — 4 4 4 —4," 

* It Is absolutely necessary that no iron should Come into contact 
with the extract, only wooden or copper or brass apparatus being 
used. 








The wood of A viceunia officinalis {Verbenaceae) and JSSfitiera 
littoralis JStercvHaceae) is resistant to borers and teredo, and is 
therefore of use for building and wharf construction. 


A scan dent or climbing shruh. Acanthus ilicifoltus belonging to 
the family Acanthaceue, is a very ornamental plant. It bears the 
acanthus leaves of Greek decorative art, and is common on mangrove 
swamps, particularly near the. hanks of tidal creeks. 

The Casuarina. 

On sandy spits and beaches just above high water Casuarina 
equisctifolia frequently forms the dominant, vegetation, it is most 
graceful, its feathery sage-green foliage contrasting with the dark 
vegetation of the rturt-forest country beyond. ^ The tree is a very 
useful one, providing excellent fuel, and a well-figured timber. 

One of the most conspicuous trees of the beach jungle is 
Borrinytonia spcciosa, favouring both rocky and sandy situations. 

This tree is most striking, with elbowed limbs, thick, glossy, dark- 
green leaves, and large blooms, consisting of a bunch of long pinkish- j 
white stamens, and it is no uncommon sight to see waves dashing 
against its trunk at high tide. Its large quadrangular fruits, with j 
fibrous coverings, like that of a coco-nut husk, are noticeable objects, 
and are interesting examples of plant, dispersal, as they frequently 
float great distances along the sea -coast before finding a resting 
place in which to take root. ‘ 

The sea-coast jungle is usually not of great depth, quickly giving 
place to rain-forests—which extend inland until they reach an 
altitude of a few thousand feet—and consists of a great variety 
of plants, soft wood predominating, most of which are of com¬ 
paratively little economic use. 

Kwila and Cedar. 

Widely interspersed among the trees of small importance however, 
are some of considerable value, as Cedar (Cedrela loona ) and , 

Kwila (Afzelia bijuga), an important hardwood; Pterocarpus 

indicus, CeUis philippemis, a soft, quick-growing tree used for many 
purposes, particularly by natives; and wild breadfruit. The last- * 
named, unlike the cultivated form in Samoa and elsewhere, is not 
seedless, and therefore not much appreciated by Europeans, but 
highly esteemed by the natives, as it provides a large quavtity of 
valuable food 
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trees in the rain-forest are intertwined with lianas ana 
i, climbing palms sometimes 400 feet long, which knit the 
crowns of the trees together in one continuous tangle of vegetation. 
So dense is this heavy canopy that even at noon, the light is 
that of twilight, and after travelling a few hours under such 
conditions the traveller’s eyes are dazzled by the sunlight, when at 
last he breaks into the open. 

The Natives’ Best Friend. 

The rain-forests provide innumerable plants essential to the 
occupations and enterprises of native life—rattans and palms for 
building, the bast of trees for clothing, fibres for fishing and hunting 
nets, hardwood for spears, bamboos for many purposes, fungi (useful 
for both food and medicinal use), dyes, gums and resins; it is 
quite possible that when their properties have been made the 
subject of a scientific research many will prove of use to European 
civilization. 

Many beautiful or striking plants are to be found in the rain¬ 
forests, e.g., orchids, begonias, ferns, &c., one of the most interesting 
plants of the rain-forest being Maet'ozanonia macrocarpa, a large 
woody creeper, which climbs to the tops of the highest trees, and 
bears an immense round fruit, the colour of a russet apple, but 
rather larger than a football. It consists of a thin shell, which 
opens inwards from underneath when ripe, exposing to view hundreds 
if not thousands of curved and winged white tissue-like seeds, 
nearly five inches in length. Their satin sheen and the wonderful 
pattern, formed by the arrangement of the seeds in the fruit, at 
once excite admiration and baffle description. 

One of the vegetable wonders of the bush, usually on the 
outskirts of the rain-forest, is a species of lily, with a large fleshy 
tubular blossom, twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, and rather 
more in depth. In colour it is marbled with reddish magenta, 
yellow and green, not unlike a piece of rotten raw beef, and with 
a perftime to match. The stench is so great that it can be smelt 
for fully 50 yards. The smell is such as to suggest the presence 
of a dead body, and a curious fact is that it is noticeable only in 
the afternoon. 

A similar plant, Amorphophallus , is found in the East Indies, 
and the species in New Guinea is akin if not the same. 
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Eloop Pines. 

At about 2,000 foot elevation, hoop pines mingle with ordinary 
mixed rain-forest, and at 3,000 to 4,000 feet they are in sufficient 
numbers to form large stands of timber. 

Many ornamental plants are frequently to be found in the 
mountains at about 5,000 to 11,000 feet, particularly Soya spp. and 
many others. At extreme altitudes the flora consists largely of 
mosses, lichens, liverworts and rhizocarps, hut as comparatively 
little systematic botanical work has been done in humid moun¬ 
tainous regions—with the exception of Mr. Lane-Pooled researches 
in timber—it is impossible to supply detailed information on this 
subject. 

It is interesting to note, however, that Sit William McGregor 
found heather on the top of M't. Victoria, Papua, more than 13,000 
feet above sea level. Whether this was the same species as Scottish 
heather, Calluna vulgaris, it is not possible to say. 

In the valley of the Markham River are to be found scattered 
savannah forests, the commonest tree being Albizzia proccra This 
is not very highly valued as a timber tree by millers, but it is 
largely used by natives and European pioneers. The natives also 
use it for the manufacture of their drums, as it has a smooth grain, 
cuts easily when green, and hardens with age. 

One of the commonest trees in fresh water swampy country 
is the Sago, which is the main food supply of thousands of natives 
in the Territory. It is a tree which attains a height of about 
50 feet, at maturity, when about 15 years old. 

Nipa Palm. 

At' the mouths of rivers, and as far as the limit of brackish 
water, there are usually considerable stands of nipa palm. This 
palm is of considerable economic importance, the leaves forming 
excellent thatching material (known as a flap in Malaya) for which 
there is a large native demand. 

The palm is also exploited in the Philippines arid Malay States, 
and elsewhere, for the manufacture of power alcohol. 

Some of the best-known plants of the Territory are— 

Gutterifae — 

Calophyllum inophyllum, represented generally throughout the 
Pacific. 




Myrtaceafs — „ .. 

Eugenia malaccensis, the is o-called “ Malay apple, a fruit 
tree very common hear villages on the batiks of the Septic 
Elver* ami found also in New Britain and Bougainville. 

Cmarium polyphylUm, the galip, common in Man his, Ne w 
Britain, New Ireland, Bougainville, and other parts of the 
archipelago; it is a prolific producer of hard-shell eel. edible 

nuts rich in oil. ' 

Octoinel.es mnwirma. This tree is used by. natives tor 
making canoes, and is a useful timber for many purposes. 
It is not suitable for exteriors of buildings. 

Rubiaceae — 

MiisSaendra procera , attractive to ornithoptera. 

Mussaendra frmdom , ornamental plants. 

Asclepiadeae— 

Moya lamingtonia, a tall, dense, delicate, succulent climber 
which bears umbels of about a dozen beautiful dowers, and 
would be an ornament to any garden. 

Moya dimorpha, a stout, strong climber twining over shrubs 
and trees near the coast and bearing an umbel of large 
numbers of small, nearly white flow era. 

Moya coronaria, a variety of robust, tall, twining climbing 
trees; the flowers bud a thick five-rayed star, the opened 
flower being about H inches in diameter, somewhat greenish 
at first and gradually turning white, and finally yellow. 
Several other species of Uoya bearing waxy flowers, are in 
evidence. 

hoganiaceae ~ 

Fragraea ohovata, a tall shrub, or dwarf spreading tree, which 
bears very fragrant white flowers in terminal cymes. 

Orchideae— 

Deiidrobium breviracemosum . 

Dendrobium d'Albertimi, notable for numerous erect stems 
forming dense masses on the branches of trees, with blossoms 
purple and yellow. 

SSpathogfo ft is Papuana , distinguished by grass-like leaves, the 
sheaves in racemes, varying in colour from white to 
magenta or dark purple. 

V iniferae — 

Vitis cardata, a tall glabrous climber, bearing thick juicy 
flowers with large golden anthers. 

Legumi/wsae-~- 

Pterocarpus indicus, a small tree with angular branchlets 
and leaves unusually deciduous. 

Desmodtum umbel!alum . 

Desmodium gangeiicum , 

Dcsmodium dependent . 

Desmodium trifolium , the so-called <{ Japanese clover,” a useful 
plantation cover-plant. 





Mubm moluccanuSy at altitudes of 5,000 to 7,0.00 feet, is akin 
to tho European mpberry, bearing succulent scarlet fruvt, 
which, however, has little flavour. 


Begomaoeae *—• . ' : ' ! ■ A * 

Begonias of several species, growing as an under Mahu m 
rain forest; where there is heavy rainfall, frequently found 
growing in crevices of limestone rocks. 

Piperaceue — 

Piper (pepper) of several spccfes, including— 

Piper betel, used by natives as a stimulant ; 

Piper excehum ; 

Piper seenmmanum, and many others. 

Liliaceae — 

Gordyiine terminalis, Kunth. 

Compositae — 

Myriaciis bellidiformis, J$\ v. M., found at the top of the 
highest peaks, a low growing plant, greyish in colour, and 
clothed with silky vesture. The genus contains many 
weeds. 

Mieroglossa volubilis, D.C., a common plant found in mountain 
forests, of little interest, except for the fact that a decoc 
tion from the roots is useful as a remedy for colic. 

Bieraceurn spp., a genus widely distributed in many parts 
of the world. 

The Gompositae contain many genera of weed plants. 

Ericaceae f including many ornamental plants found at high 
altitudes, among them— 

Gaultheria mundula F> v, M, (The genus Gaultheria is largely 
American, but a few species are found in the mountains -of 
New Guinea.) 

Rhododendron . papuanum f Becc., a Papuan representative of 
this highly ornamental genus, found only in the mountains. 

Gentianaceae — 

Gentiana ettingshauseni F. v. M., a remarkably delicate gentian 
of this family of herbs found, in New Guinea, only iri the 
mountains—the first of the genus to be discovered in New 
Guinea, found in Papua in the ranges close to the border, 
and doubtless also in this Territory. 

Soianaceae— 

Solarium aviculare Forst ,, one of the commonest plants of the 
family in New Guinea, a vigorous shrub about <J feet high, 
containing a volatile alkaloid, probably nicotine. 

Nicotiana tabacum, always considered to be a native of South 
America, but so widely distributed in New Guinea that 
it i.s a moot point whether it is not indigenous to New 
Guinea atafo. Professor Haddon has had tlie New Guinea 
plant identified, and states that it is the same species 



as that found in America. He is of the opinion that it was 
introduced to New Guinea by early settlers long before 
the advent of Europeans to this part of the world, 


Sorophularineae — 

Vandellia Crustacea, one of the commonest plant# of the order, 
a common weed' in the tropics; frequently seen m .New 
Guinea. 

Veronica , IAnn., rare in the tropics; a few species have been 
found at the tops of the highest mountain ranges, 

Veronica l&ndenfeldii , so found on mountain tops, a plant 
about 18 inches high, with racemes about; 2 inches in 
length; may be considered representatives of the gemifi 
in New Guinea. 

Orchidaceae — 

Grammatophyllum hor tense, a crimson flowering plant, one 
of the commonest representatives of the order in New 
Guinea. , . 

Grammatophyllum picta, and many other genera of tins 

order. , , ,, ■ . 

Grammatophylhtm speeio&um, the u giant orchid, is very 
common in Bougainville and in parts of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. 

Verbenaceae — 

CaUioarpa longifolia, a shrub several feet in height widely 
distributed through the eastern tropics, blossoming white 
in loose forked dower dusters. 

Callicarpa erioclona, distinguishable by irregular, serrated 
leaves, with very white pubescence underneath, and long 
flowers with white stamens. 

Pronina nitida, a tree with white. flowers and black fruit 
sometimes found near the beach. Several other species of 
PremM are found in New Guinea. 

Glerodendron fallax , an ornamental shrub with large clusters 
of white blossoms, widespread throughout the Malay 
Archipelago and New Guinea, find in cultivation as an 
ornamental plant. 

Clerodendron iindavianum, bearing conspicuous White blos¬ 
soms and black fruit, 

Cterodendron inerme , in general cultivation in tropical poun- 
tries as an ornamental plant. 

Polygonum Chineme, one of a number of ornamental repre¬ 
sentatives of this order in New Guinea. 

Myrisiiceae — 

Myristica lepidota, one of several representatives of the genu# 
found in New Guinea, though Myristica fragrans , the nut¬ 
meg of commerce, is not indigenous to the Territory. 
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Enphirhiaceae — 

Codiaeum variegaturto, the croton, widely distributed through* 
out the tropics, one of the many ornamental and useful 
members of the order found in Mew Guinea. 

Codiasum stellingiarmni , endemic in Mew Guinea. 

Macaranga riparia , a tall tree> more than 200 feet in height, 
having olive green leaves, purplish beneath, 

Urticaceae — 

Ficus of many species, some of which yield rubber, for which 
there was a good demand before rubber production became a 
highly organized plantation industry. One species of New 
Guinea Ficus has very rough leaves, which are used as 
sandpaper by the natives. 

Arfocarpus incisa, the breadfruit, one of the commonest trees 
of the bush; not seedless like the cultivated Tahitian 
variety, the seeds being edible, and, when cooked like chest* 
imts, quite palatable. 

Laportm armata , a common species bearing very stinging 
leaves greyish in colour, and green flowers ; the plant has 
slender herbaceous stems 5 or <J feet high. 

The order Urticaceae contains several species of annual and 
perennial herbs and small trees that possess stinging hairs. 
One tree species is so severe that a man wearing ordinary 
trousers has been stung by fritting for a few moments on a newly- 
fallen trunk. 

Ooniferae are represented in New Guinea by several species found 
in the cloud belts, e.g.~~ 

Podocarpm cupressina y and the hoop pines; 

Araucaria cunmnghamii) and 

Araucaria ktinkii. 

Gramineae — 

Anthistiria ciliata, IArm known in Australia as a kangaroo 
grass/'* probably the best grazing grass in Mew Guinea. 

Danthoma oreboloides , StapL, closely akin to grass highly 
valued in Australia, may also prove suitable for grazing. 

Poa papuano f a New Guinea representative of the most 
widely diffused genus of grasses on the globe, found only 
in the highlands. 

Saocharum spp. } sugar canes, found in New Guinea in rich 
variety, one of the latest discoveries being Sacchdrwn 
robustum, on the Sepik River. 

Apocgna^eae-^isiny of the tall woody climbers which bind the 
tops of trees in the rain forest belong to this order, but com¬ 
paratively few have been identified—* 

Alstonia scholar is 9 It. Br., milk wood or white pine, a softwood 
tree growing to a height oi 200 feet; other species of this 
genus are also common in the Territory. 



CupuUferae —Large acorns about 2 niches in diameter arc often 
seen on the ground under the dense foliage of the rain forget. 
They plainly belong to the genus Quercus, probably-- 

Quercus imperialis. 

iV epenthaceac —Pitcher plants, found in marshy places or damp 
moss-grown forest regions, in several species, e.g.~~■ 

Nepenthes maxima. 

Nepenthes ampullaria, usually an indication of “ sour ” land. 

N ymphaeaceae — 

Nelumho nucifera , a very handsome water lily, with flowers 
•about ,10 inches in diameter and leaves with a diameter 
of 2 feet; found on the Sepik River. 

Pahnae —Many species of palms are to be found in New Guinea, 
several of which are of very great use to both natives ami 
Europeans— 

Cocos nucifera, Linn., the coco-nut, provides the staple product 
of the Territory. 

Areca catechu, the betel nut, provides the native with the 
main ingredient for his stimulant, a “ chewing quid”. 

Metroxylon nimphn , Marl., the sago palm, is the main food 
supply of many tribes. 

Nipa fructican-8, the' nipa palm, provides good thatch for the 
native house. 

Caiamus 6pp., .lawyer vines or climbing palms, in some cases 
as much as 400 feet in length, servo many useful purposes, 

Cucurhitaceae - 

Macrozancma macrocarpa, a vigoiom climber, one of tike most 
conspicuous plants of the rain forest; it mats together whole 
trees in a dense tangle of foliage, and large fruits ijjhe size 
of footballs are striking objects, suspended from the tree- 
tops. The winged transparent seeds, about 5 inches across, 
are very beautiful, and might easily be mistaken for butter¬ 
flies floating through the air. 

LANDS AND TITLES. 

The Ground-book. 

After the annexation by Germany, land law's and regulations 
were Introduced in New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago, 
which eventually developed into the “German Land Regulations ” 
of 1st January, 1914. The policy of the German Government 
manifested a preference for freehold tenure. Under the German 
law, a system of registration in a ground-book {Orundhuoh) wan 
intr iiiced, but registration did not confer am indefeasible title. 
The German system of registration has been replaced by one closely 
modelled on the Torrens system. 
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I'he titles .conferred under the Lands Registration Ordinance 
are much more desirable from the#view-point of definiteness and 
inde feasibility than those based upon the German Ground-boob 
entries. 

The Land Ordinance which came into force in 1922 substituted 
the leasehold system of land tenure for the German system whereby 
freehold title was granted after the fulfilment of certain conditions. 

Land may be acquired in the Territory, for purposes other than 
mining and forestry, under a leasehold tenure granted by the 
Administration in accordance with this Ordinance. The types of 
leases provided for are-— 

{a) Leases for agricultural purposes; 

( b } Leases for pastoral purposes; 

(c) Leases for residence and business purposes; 

(d) Leases for special purposes; and 

(e) Mission leases. 

How to Acquire Land. 

_ A selector on arrival in the Territory may find it necessary to 
visit several districts befpre finding land suitable for his purpose. 

A', in moat cases;, the land selected is native-owned, the practice 
m the preliminary stages oi acquisition is' for the selector, having 
satisfied himself that the native owners are willing to sell the land 
which lie has chosen, to make formal application for the land, 

through the District Officer, paying the survey fee and a small 
deposit. 

The District Officer then inspects the land, investigates ownership, 
and forwards the application to the Secretary for Lands with a 
report as to whether the native owners are Willing to sell to the 
Administration, and at a reasonable price. He forwards also 
a valuation o, improvements, i, t» be paid W ty Z 
selector, sad a report whether any part of the land is required 
for native reserves, roads, landing places, access to water, timber 
reserves, &c. 

„ Th * •pplieatfon is then published in tile Xew Guinea Gazette 
t.very appl,cation is publicly considered by the Land Board ns is 
also any objection to it. The Administrator, upon receiving the 
report of the Land Board, may grant or refuse tin- application, 
•nj poison who is dissatisfied with he recommendation of the 


Land Board may appeal to the Administrator, who may, if he 
considers the ground of the appeal adequate and not frivolous, 
appoint an Appeal Board or himself hear the appeal. 

No application may he considered by the Land Board unless 
the District Officer certifies that the native owners are willing to 
transfer the land to the Administration, and that the transfer 
will not be detrimental to native interests, and finally that no 
portion of the land is likely to be required for public purposes. 
If the application is approved, the land is then purchased by the 
Administration and leased to the applicant. 

Land which appears to be ownerless or waste and vacant land 
may by proclamation in the New Guinea Gazette become .administra¬ 
tion land, subject to the settlement of claims by or on behalf of any 
alleged owner. 

A board, appointed by the Administrator decides all questions 
as to waste and vacant lands, and all cases of disputed ownership 
of land in which a native is claimant. An appeal lies from the 
board to the Central Court. Any Administration land not required 
for public purposes may be leased for any of the purposes 
enumerated above. 

Besumption. 

Land, whether native-owned or not, may be resumed by 
the Administration for public utilities or other specified purposes, 
subject to the payment of compensation. Lands alienated in fee- 
simple during the German regime may be transferred and otherwise 
dealt with, subject to the Administrator's consent, under the 
provisions of the Transfer of Land Control. Ordinance .1924-1930. 
These lands are gradually being brought under the Lands 
Registration Ordinance 1924 1936. 

The, lands in respect of which freehold titles were issued during 
the German regime, and which were subsequently vested in the 
Custodian of Expropriated Property have been sold. The properties 
vested in the Custodian consisted of a large number- of coco-nut 
plantations and much virgin land. 

Native rights are protected by sections of the Land Ordinance 
which provide that natives shall have no power to sell, lease, or dis¬ 
pose of any land other than through the Administrator, and no pur¬ 
chase or lease of any land shall be made by the Administrator until 
he is satisfied, after reasonable inquiry, that the land is not required 
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or likely to be required by the native owners. A section of the 
'Ordinance provides also that except for purely temporary -purposes 
or by virtue of some right or permission under some other Ordinance 
of the Territory, no person other than a native shall occupy any 
land owned by natives. Damage done to native land by trespassing 
stock must be paid for by the owner of the stock. 

The area which may be held by one person under agricultural 
lease shall not exceed 2,000 hectares, and the unimproved value of 
the land shall not exceed £5,000. 

Agricultural Leases. 

The term of the lease may be for any number of years not 
exceeding 99. 

The annual rent is 5 per cent, of the unimproved value of the 
land, which is appraised every twenty years. The average general 
appraisement - for the .first twenty years is 25s. per hectare, giving 
an annual rent of Is. 3d. per hectare. One-fifth of the land 
comprised in an agricultural lease must, be planted within the 
first five years; two-fifths within tip first ten years and three- 
fourths within the first twenty years. During the remainder of 
the term three-fourths of the suitable land must be kept planted. 

The Land Regulations prescribe numerous tropical plants such 
as coCo-nute, cotton, sugar, rubber, tea, rice, tobacco, cacao, coffee, 
vanilla, with which the land may be planted, but the choice is left 
to the selector. 

Agricultural land is classified as “Class ‘ A’” land, 

Pastoral Leases. 

Land for pastoral leases is classified as u Class * B * ” land, that 
is, land not suitable for agriculture. The maximum area which 
may be held under a pastoral lease is 4,000 hectares. Land may 
be leased for a period, not exceeding 30 years, the annual rent 
being 2$ per cent, of the unimproved value of the land, to be 
appraised every ten years, except that during the first ten years 
the rent must not exceed ten shillings per annum for every 400 
hectares. 

Pastoral leases must be stocked within seven years, and kept 
stocked for the remainder of the term with twenty head of cattle 
or 100 head of sheep to the square mile. For the first five 
years, the requirements are ten head of cattle or 50 head of sheep 
to the square mile. 
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Three pastoral leases, of a total area of 4,700 hectare#,, have been 
granted, and it is anticipated that, as thft Territory becomes better 
known and opened up, further suitable areas will he found for the 
carrying out of pastoral pursuits. 

Leases for Residence, &c. 

Leases of town allotments are, in practice, sold by tender but 
provision is also made for leases to be disposed of by auction, the 
terra of such leases ranges from twenty to 99 years. The annual 
rent is 30 per cent, of the unimproved capital value, to be paid 
annually in advance. The area included in a town allotment shall 
not 'he less than 10 ares or more than 40 area unless the Admin is 
fcrator otherwise directs, 

On allotments in the towns of Rabaul, Kavieng, Madang or 
Kiet , improvements consisting of buildings to the value of at 
least £500 must be erected within nine months. In any other town 
in the Territory, the value of such building must be at least. £250 

and hi an area set apart in any town for the use of Asiatics, 

■ 

Improvements to the value of £200 must be erected within two 
years on residence or business leases outside a, town. The rent 
may not be less than 25s. per hectare and the area may not exceed 
4 hectares (business) or 2 hectares (residence). 

Special Leases. 

Special leases of land not exceeding 25b hectares may be granted 
to discoverers of guano, phosphates, animal, vegetable or mineral 
• manures or any substance used us a manure. Every such lease 
granted shall be on such terms and conditions and at such rent and 
royalty as the Administrator thinks fit. 

Other special leases are granted for a period, of 21 years for 
carrying on numerous special industries. Annual licences may be 
granted for trading (annual fee £7), or for certain industries 
(annual fee £10). 

Mission Leases. 

Mission leases may be granted for a period of 99 years, rent 
free, to a corporation having for its object the establishment of 
Christian missions or to any person in trust for any institution or 
body having such object. 
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Th ‘- ar<;a comprised in a mission lease shall not exceed 2 hectares 
and the land shall be leased only for the purpose of erecting thereon 
a dwelling house for members of. the mission, a school, a church 
or other, buildings required for mission work. The buildings must 
be erected within three years of the commencement of the lease. 

Although agriculture has ao far been confined practically to 
the sea-board, where the native population is fairly considerable, 
there are in most districts large areas of land still available. The 
Administration does not own large areas of land which can be made 
available for selection. 

The total area of the Territory is estimated at 93,000 square 
miles, or 24,086,440 hectares, of which 290,475 hectares had been 
alienated on 30th June, 1936. The balance unalienated amounts to 
to 23,795,965 hectares. Leases and town allotments granted by the 
present Administration up to 30th June, 1936, are as"follows:— 


Agricultural Leases 
Pastoral Leases .. ., ■ *. 

Residence and Business Leases 
Special Leases .. 

Mission Leases 
Asiatic .Leases .. 

Long period Leases from German regirno 


.No. 


3 

304 
77 f 

377 

178 

144 


Hectares. 


46,016 

3,700 

378 

469 

23 

2,200 


Areas under cultivation at 30th .Tunc of the various years are 
set out hereunder 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


of 


Hectares. 
79,130 
80,106 
82,779 
85,992 
87,700 
88,823 
88,482 
92,144 

Plantation statistics .are contained in the folder at the 
this Handbook. 

































CULTIVABLE CBOFB. 

Coconuts, , 

The moat widely distributed crop in the Territory is the easiiy- 
grown coco 7 iut palm, probably because of the .favorable soil condi¬ 
tions In the coast regions. The principal areas of coco-nut cultivatkm 
in .the Territory are in New Britain—particularly, on the coast of the 
Gazelle Peninsula—where some 28,321 hectares are under coco-nuts; 
New Ireland and Lavongai, where .27,781 hectares are so cultivated; 
Bougainville, Buka and other islands of the Kieta district, including 
Nukutnaim and Taku, where 10,116 hectares are devoted tc copra 
production; and the mainland of New Guinea, where 17,373 hectares,, 
chiefly in the districts of Madang, Morobe, and. Sepik, are laid out 
in coco-nut plantations. There are also 9,170 hectares under 
cultivation in the Manus ,District. 

Some 40 years ago German settlers planted with eoeo-nutfc a 
considerable area on the Gazelle Peninsula, where the soil, composed 

largely of pulverised pumice-.which guarantees free drainage— 

is not rich. The trees are comparatively free from disease but 
many of them have reached a stage when they require cultivation 
and manuring if yields are to be maintained. Large areas of rich 
coastal lands in other portions of New Britain are suitable for 
the cultivation of this crop and await development. 

A plantation which was correctly planted with coco-nuts in the 
Talasea area about six years ago is now coming into full bearing. 
From present indications, it will begin flowering a year hence, reach¬ 
ing a reasonable crop a year later and full bearing nine years from 
planting. This may be taken as an average of what may be expected 
of a coco-nut plantation on suitable land and' properly tended. 

Ideal soil lor coco nuts is well-drained, sandy loam, such as is 
found oil old sea beaches and the flats at the mouths of rivers, which 
have been raised at a sufficient elevation to ensure free drainage. 
Some wide river valleys are also suitable, but as copra is a bulky 
product, transport is a serious question; so that in the selection 
of land, accessibility to a good port is one of the main 
considerations. 

There can be no fixed rule for the returns from a coco-nut planta¬ 
tion, as so much depends on the energy and ability of the planter. 


Coco-nuts, like all other cultivated plants, respond readily to 
cultivation and manuring. More than one plantation on good soil 
has been ruined because of inefficient management. 
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Plantation Methods. 

Plantation methods that were in vogue in the Pacific •a genera¬ 
tion ago, when labour was plentiful and cheap, were little better 
than those practised by the natives. No attention was given to 
cultivation or to the use of green manuring; as a consequence yields 
per hectare are generally smaller than those from any well-managed 
plantation in the Blast, 

It is usually considered in the Territory that one ton of 'copra 
per hectare is a satisfactory return from ordinary good land, but 
many plantations yield considerably less. It has been proved 
bey odd question, however, that cultivation and manuring pay, as 
plantations which have been worked in accordance with scientific 
methods may average 36 ewt. of copra per heetare, 

Formerly the uses of copra were limited to soap-making and 
the production of Oil, but in recent years chemists have devised 
means of transforming the vegetable fats into valuable food products 
which are in demand in Great Britain and on the Continent of 
Europe. A'O 

Desiccated coconut is manufactured at Linden Harbour and 
Potido, in New Britain, and Sek (Alexis) Harbour in Madang 
District. A coir fibre factory is operating at Fcndo. 
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Clearing. 

In preparing land for planting, the settler should fell the timber 
at the beginning of the dry season—in most parts of the Territory 
the south-east monsoon. The widespread plentiful rainfall of the 
Territory makes the work of burning off one of some difficulty. 
All the branches should be lopped while the leaves are green In 
little more than two months from the time of felling, the timber 
should be fired, a bright day being chosen for the task. After 
burning oT, the branches and logs should be stacked around the 
!arge stumps to complete the burn. 
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lining Out. .. 


The system of lining is largely a matter of opinion, some planters 
preferring the square, which they consider simpler; but most of 
them practise the hexagonal system, which is considered more 
satisfactory as it ensures all the trees an equal area of root space 
and the rows are straight in line in six directions. 

The planting distance depends on the climate and the character 
of the soil. On drdinarily good land, 30 feet by 30 feet is satisfac¬ 
tory, giving on the square 48 trees per acre, and on the hexagon 
55 per acre. In rich soil with good rainfall, it is better to plant 
on the basis of 33 feet by 33 feet, and even then the leaves will 
meet if the trees receive right attention. 

Nursery. 

The nursery should be established about six months before the 
plants are required for transplanting. Sufficient consideration is 
not usually given in the Pacific to the selection of fruits and the 
preparation of the nursery. In the choice of nuts for planting, 
weight is one of the most important features; the rounder the nut 
the better, as long husks rarely contain large nuts. The ground 
for the nursery should hr dug thoroughly, and all roots should be 
removed, the nuts then being planted on their sides about 18 inches 
apart, the top side being level with the surface of the ground, U 
is advisable to place a mulch of dry grass over the beds in order 
to ensure the moistness of the soil and 4 o prevent the growth of 
weeds. 

Planting. 

The size of the holes for planting depends on the nature of ^ 
the soil. In deep, rich, sandy loam the nut may be planted without ft 
any previous preparation of the soil, but if the surface soil is not 
deep, holes 3 feet by 3 feet by 3 feet should be dug, and nearly filled I 
with surface soil and ashes. Nurseries of selected nuts from good | 
bearing trees should have been laid down three to six months before. 
They will then be ready for planting out. 

The best stage for planting occurs before the formation of thb ,• 
second leaf. The whole area should be planted, between the rows \ 
of trees, with leguminous cover plants, the variety depending on 
the nature of the soil. It is advisable to plant a mixture of two 
species, Valopogomum mucimoides and Centrosemu pubeucens. The 
former grows more quickly, but the latter is more lasting, and 
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win thrive better in partial shade. For that reason the Valopogo* 
niutn is usually grown as the first cover, followed by Ventrosema 
when the trees begin to shade the ground. Cow-peas (Vigna 
C'atjmig) have also'proved a satisfactory cover plant at the Keravat 
' Demonstration Plantation; this crop has the advantage of providing 
edible beans useful in supplementing the rice rations of the labourers 
on the plantation, but does not last so long as the other crops 
enumerated. 

There are several indigenous leguminous plants, the growth of 
which should be encouraged on plantations, particularly a low- 
growing clover (Vesmodium scorpiorus) If given some encourage¬ 
ment at first, this clover will eventually make a very good cover. 

Plantation Maintenance. 

Planted on these lines, the ground will be covered with leguminous 
creepers, and all that will be necessary in the way of cultivation 
will be to keep the ground around each palm clean for a radius 
of a few feet, the distance increasing with the size of the tree. 
When the plants are young, the radius might be 2| feet, 
ir/fereasing to 5 feet by the time the tree is five years old. 
In the heavier soils, it is advisable to cultivate the land by ploughing 
and turning under green manure. This compels a deeper' root 
growth and the green manure plants which have been turned under 
■ improve the chemical and mechanical condition of the soil. 

Coco nuts respond to tillage. Comparatively flat or undulating 
land therefore is best for this crop, as it permits cultivation by 
tractor and labour-saving appliances 

Several of the best managed coco-nut plantations in the 

1 Philippines- use light tractors in cultivation. The practice is general 
among progressive managers throughout the East, who find that 
it pays. 

Coco-nuts bearing good crops are frequently found on hill-sides 
ot deep volcanic soil, where of course cultivation with tractors 
would be out of flic question. In such situations cover crops 
should always be carefully maintained. Not only do they improve 
M;e nature and fertility of the soil, but they prevent soil erosion, 
and of course reduce the cost of weeding. 

Yields. 

Good palms frequently yield more than 100 nuts, but 50 nuts 
per tree per annum is considered a fair average, and, with 50 trees 
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to the acre, this will mean about .half a ton. of copra per acre 
(’6,000 nuts'to the ton. of copra). -.Good cultivation, however, will 
mean larger nuts, averaging 4,000 huts to the ton of copra, and 
the number of nuts will be increased, so that under good manage* 
meat and in suitable soil, plantations are known to produce an 
average of three-quarters of a ton per acre for many years. 
Neglected plantations, however, frequently do not return more than 
a quarter of a ton per acre. 

A plantation should be divided into sections, and a plan kept, 
to enable the planter to record the work performed. Such a 
plantation can be more thoroughly inspected for pests and diseases 
in such a manner as to ensure that every tree will come regularly 
under observation. The labourers work more satisfactorily on a 
well-organized plantation, and an experienced planter, familiar with 
the working capacity of his labourers, is often able to set 
jobs that would not be so well done by any other method. 

‘‘Kunai”. 

To the planter in the Mandated Territory the most serious » 
is the noxious grass Impevata aA'iindinaceae, commonly known 
kunai. Many young plantations have been hopelessly ruined by 
inexperienced planters allowing this grass to secure possession 
the ground. Even from mature trees, ttye yield of nuts is marked 
decreased if the land is over-run with kunai. Mcftsuies should be 
taken from the first to prevent its introduction into a plantation, 
the most effective step being to get a good leguminous cover crop 
established as soon as possible. A few stray plants of kunai on 
a plantation may appear to be of little consequence, but they seed 
so freely and grow with such rapidity that, if left unchecked, the 

kunai will soon be in command. 

It. has been proved conclusively that eradication of 


yts 


of 


unai by 

digging is more costly than clearing new land. The surest method 
of guarding against kunai is to get the ground covered with a 
dense growth of leguminous creepers. 


Insect Pests. 


Stem Feeders. 


Coco-nuts, 


and 


“ rhinocorus ” 


beetles 


-The large “ elephant 
[Xlotrupes gideori, L., Fcfipunes gro&sepunotatus Steriib., and 
Trichogomphus semmilinki , Kits .) are serious pests /•oco-nuts 
the Territory, their habit being to tear holes in the stem of the 





•palm at about the level of tin" “ cabbage ”, and even if they do not 
penetrate into the “ cabbage ”, the}? leave a hole to permit the 
entrance of palm weevils. See, 


Another beetle of the same family (Papuana laevipennis, Art.), 
but much smaller, eats into the bole of the palm below ground 
level. When the attack is made on young palms up to 1-H years 
old, the young palm is very often killed.. In some places the loss 
caused by the depredations of this beetle have been serious. 

Of the “ snout beetles”, or “ weevils ” (fam. Curculionidae), 
the two species Rhyncophorus papuanus , Kirsch, and Rhyncophorus 
schach. F., cause considerable damage to palms. The eggs are laid 
in the openings made by the Dynastids, and the grubs on emerging 
tunnel into the stem and often eat into the " cabbage ”, causing the 
palm to die. 

Another species of “ snout beetle ” is the “ base borer ”, 
Sparga no basis subci'iiciata, Mshl., which lays its eggs in the bole 
of the palm, in which the larvae tunnel. When the attack is 
neglected, the tunnelling may so weaken the stem as to cause it to 
break off at the point of infestation. The full distribution of this 
pest in the Territory is not yet known. 

Foliage Feeders .—-The most serious pest of coco nuts in the 
Territory is the ‘“'long-horned tree hopper ” (Rexava spp., belonging 
to the Tettigoniidae ). The adult measures from 2-J to almost 4 inches 
in length, and varies in colour from brown to green. The eggs are 
laid mostly in the ground, a small percentage being laid in the 
crown of the palms; epiphytic growths on the trunks often contain 
considerable numbers of Sexava eggs. 

All stages of the nymphs, as well as the adults, feed on the 
foliage of , the palms, and when present in numbers may cause 
co in p ieto detd 1 ration. 

A species of minute wasp, parasitic on the eggs of Sexava (Leef- 
iiansi'i bicolor) has been introduced free, the Dutch East Indies 
to test out the possibilities of biological control of this pest. 

There are two species of Rispidae which are pests of the .cliage 
of coco nuts. 

The large Promecothica mtigua, Wise., lays its eggs, several 
together, under a covering of grass, on the leaves, and the larvae 
on emerging mine in between the two layers of the pinnae, causing 
the infeste' portion to die. When numerous they will cause a 
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serious setback to the plantation. This pest is probably the second 
worst on cdeo-nuts m the Territory, anti.attacks palms ol any 
age. 

'The small Hispid, BronUspa froggatti , Sharp., usually only 
attacks palms up to about three years 'oi age-, but it has been 
found doing damage to palms thirteen years old, and even older. 

The eggs are laid in the opening spear, and both the adults 
and larvae feed on the surface tissue of the young foliage, leaving 
dead areas. 

This pest can cause severe damage to seedling palms in the 
nurseries, and for two-three years after if not treated. 

Of the scale insects { Voecidae), the only one of importance-at 
present is Asp idiot us destructor , Sign., and is a small round trans¬ 
parent scale. It only occurs in pest -prooortions in a few localities 
of the. Territory. 

Of the moths, the only one of importance is the Ilesperid, 
Tciicota bambusac, Moore., commonly known as the “ skipper 
butterfly.” This generally attacks young palms and fastens two of 
the leaflets together, inside which the caterpillar shelters by day 
and comes out at night to feed. 

The Noctuid moth, Prodenia litura, is sometimes found in 
numbers on young palms. 

Spat he Feeders.—- The Pentatomid bug, Axiagastns campbe-Ui, 
IJisi., is distributed generally throughout the Territory, and jn a few 
instances has been reported, to be causing economic losses. The bugs 
in all stages of development suck the sap of the spat lie, and when 
numerous may cause a certain amount of nut-fall. 

m/ 

The u large apatite moth ”, Tirathafoa rufivena, Walk. ( fain. 
pgralidae ), is also generally distributed. The eggs are laid on 
the newly-opened spathe, and the larvae feed down the spathe and 
enter the base of the female blossoms, causing the loss of a variable 
proportion of the female buds. 

The large DynusUds previously referred to may at times damage 
the spathes. 

Of the “ stag beetles ” (“Scissors” is the name generally given 
to these beetles by the natives), four species have been ■•collected, 
in relation with coco-nut spathes, but are not known to be serious 
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pests. The specie are Eiiri/tnwheim vyrefjius. ZolL, Metapodontus 
bison,.’ 01, Cyclommatus margaritae , Gestro., and Oyolormndtus 
speeiosus, Bold. ■ t’Vy'v' ytbyttyyy: - rV 

Rats destroy nuts and copra, ami when numerous are peats o! 
derided economic importance. 

Coffee,- Cocoa, Kapok. 

Coffee has been seriously attacked by (t mealy bug ” in one area, 
but the pest was brought under control by fostering the development 
of an indigenous sp. of ladybird (GooeinelUdae). 

Cocoa —Caloiermes papuo Des. (Isoptera, Termites } has caused 
damage to cocoa trees, move so when they are old. Patitorhyies 
piut.ua (OuroulionuKie) has done damage by boring in the stems of 
young- trees. A small Lepidopteron (moth) has■ been bred from 
. ripening cocoa pods in the Botanic Gardens, Ra-baul, and may lead 
to fungus spore introduction. 

Kapok—A. species of Eumolpulcte {Rhyporidu obseuripennis) 
and a small Coptorr'hynchuS sp. {Ouroulionidae) have at times 
caused a certain amount of damage to the foliage of kapok, but 
are not serious. 

The termite, Caloiermes papua, Dos., lias been found damaging 
old cocoa trees. 

The “snout beetle”, Platyachus ruralis , Fat., and the Emnolpid, 
Rhypnridii obacnripenms, Jew., have been found feeding on the 
foliage of cocoa trees, 

A “ snout beetle”, Coptorrhynchus $p. } has been collected feeding 
on the foliage of coffee and kapok. 

Native Foods. 

Toro .—This crop is at times severely attacked by the Rcara-baeid, 
beetle, Papuana -armicoliis, Frm. This beetle eats into the bulb of 
the taro and may (and often does) destroy the terminal bud, and 
thus kill the plant. 

The two Sphingid moths, JHppotion selerio , L. and There tra 
tryoni. Mishin, feed on the foliage, the former being a serious pest 
of this crop. 

Siceet Potatoes.—The Sphingid moth, JJippoiion celerio, L., is a 
serious pest of sweet potatoes in many parts of the Territory. The 
presence, of the caterpillars is generally not observed until they are 
almost full grown, and it is then too late to save the crop. This 
pest is always much worse in the dry season. 


The Curculionid, Oylas fonnicarius , F. (“ sweet potato weevil”) 
is generally 4i$trib«ted, and has been collected in native gardens 
as well as in European cultivations. 
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fi'ugar O&ne. 

The principal peat of this crop recorded to date is the sugar 
cane borer ”, Mhdbdoonemis obscura, Boisd. (faro. Curoulionidae 1» 
and is generally distributed. 

Ourculionid, CosmopiUtes sonlida, Chev., although 
generally dispersed through the Territory, is not a serious nest of 
bananas, at any rate on the lower levels. 

The fruit moth, Notarcha ootdsema , Meyr. (fain. Pyralidae) 
is found everywhere, and the damage by the caterpillars of tins 
apeeles are seen on practically every bunch. As bananas are only 
grown for local consumption, the scabbing is of no economic 
importance. 

Timber .—In addition to the usual " shot-hole ” and pin-hole ” 
borers of unseasoned timber, termites cause severe damage to struc¬ 
tural timbers in dwellings if not attended to. Odlotermes repeminus 
has been reported in a large number of eases. 

Diseases of Plants. 

’ COOO-lVtTTS. 

Pestalosszia ptUmaruni, Che. (leaf spot) is sometimes prevalent, 
but is rather sporadic in its occurrence. 

“ Thread blight ” is much commoner in some districts than 
others, hut is generally not a serious problem. 

Coffee, Cocoa. 

OorHeum sdlmomcolor, B. ef Br. (“ pink disease ”) infests both 
these crops, and if not carefully watched and attended to wherever 
found may cause serious damage. 


Copra. 

First-class copra, equal to the product of the finest copra- 
producing districts in the world, has been obtained at a plantation 
in the .Duke of York Group, near Rabaul . 

An Ordinance came into force on 10th January. 1929, the effect, 
of which lias been to improve the standard of copra for export. 
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Copra inspectors are. on duty at ports o| entry, and on over- 
seas boats, while these are loading copra at inter-island ports. If 
copra la declared unlit for shipment, the owner must have it 
removed and properly dried. If it is of very inferior quality, legal 
proceedings are taken, and an injunction obtained for its 
destruction. 

i he immediate result of the operation of the Ordinance was 
that Kabaul sun-dried copra was specially quoted on the London 
market, at a price in excess of South Seas, 

Since inferior copra is almost entirely due to carelessness in 
curing, the Administration aims first at improvement in the planter’s 
methods and closer supervision of labourers in charge of driers. 
Steps are taken to ensure united action on the part of the planters. 
The first essentials to the production of good copra are— 

The cutting of ripe nuts only; modern drying methods; 
cleanliness and supervision of labourers in charge of driers; 
and a drier temperature of 170 deg. Fahr., for 24 hours.* 

Preuse, the leading German authority on coco-nuts, who studied 

the subject of copra production in these islands, gives the following 

analysis of fresh coco-nut meat:— 

xl r T , Percent. 

" a ter • - - • • • ■ ■ • . 49.83 

Oil 

Albumen 

Nitrogen free extract 
Crude fibre . . 

Ash .... .. ]■* 

Drying. 

Analysis of good quality copra, whether clean sun-dried or kiln- 
dried, ranges f rom 60 per cent, to 65 per cent. oil. Th- >e-at quality 
copra is sun-dried, and comes from Ceylon and tlie Malabar coast 
of India, where the planter can depend on long periods of bright, 
hot days. Sun-drying is to be preferred, as good sun-dried copra 
has a higher oil content than most smoke-dried or kiln-dried. With 
uncertain weather conditions, however, it m a mistake to attempt 

*acks° n It\h<m?X n L coimi , be Pttt direct from th? drier "into 

.,acKs. it should be left in an open heap, or, better still Knre«rl nvor 

-nSJfSl™ fl i 00r t0 c ° o1 for ft few days, to prevent sweating. ’ 1 When ' the 
xnojPUiesis has evaporated and the copra cooled it will be read’ for 

r-r-K'ng. v, hue awaiting shipment, the copi\ should be stacked in the 
store, with good sawn-timher or concrete floor, which may i Kvat dean 

SS B f 5f£h frwn Ver 21 ^ The: best toe of floor is one ^strurted of 
sawn timber some distance above the ground. 


32.97 

2.89 

4.62 

8.60 

1.03 
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Copra Sun drying Sheds. 


Copra Drying Kiins, Potsdamhafen 
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sun-drying;; planters so situated should resort to artificial drying. 
For the small planter or trader, unable to. afford - a. kiln and situated 
in an uncertain climate, the cruder method frf grill-drying, ditfe-iug 
somewhat from the primitive smoke-drying of the old Pacific Island 
traders, is usable. The kernels still in the shell are placed on 
a jjdil or y 'orm, with fires of coco nut shell (1 or 7 feet below 
the <> 

Grading. 

The prodtrber s, 

efficidntlv conducted ohintatioits this is done—into •• uaiities—one. 


'd afterwards grade his copra—and on •most 


too duel three—in the plantation shed, as a preliminary to bagging. 
The' beat quality is thick, clean, dear and unbroken. The qualities 
of Ceylon sun-dried are: First grade, 05 per cent, unbroken; second 
grade, 4 per oen tv unbroken; and third grade, 1 per cent, unbroken. 
To prepare copra in this way implies that the planter, must give close 
persona^ supervision to the work in exactly the same way that the 
energetic farmer in temperate climates attends to his crons. If 


to 

expect su 

.c cress. 


ject 

to fungu 

S and: i] 

risecf attack 

pi 

dried. 

Copra 

which does 


not contain more than 5 per < 
deteriorate in quality. There is no reason why an ambitious New 
Guinea planter, determined to produce the best, should not be able 
to put such a grade on the market regularly. 

Ordinarily, sun dried copra contains about 9 per cent, moisture, 
but much badly-cured copra frequently contains more than 20 per 
Cent, moisture Copra of such quality, stored for a' month or more 
on the plar t a, and about two months in ihe ship's hold—half 
of that time in the tropics—is in tho best possible condition for 
the growth of fungi and the fermentation' of free fatty acid. 

Copra dried in a good drier w; II be white and clean, and when 
produced in large quantities will bring maximum prices. Smoke- 
cured copra is always discoloured, ami usually very unevenly dried, 
some pieces of the coco-nut meat being badly scorched, while other 
pieces may not even be half dried. Such copra could only bring the 
lowest price, and in any quantity would prejudice the entire ship¬ 
ment, even though It were largely composed of the best quality. 

copra should, lit fact. *»e kept and sold separately from 
the kiln-dried. 


• 
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The pioneer planter feel.'} perhaps that ho cannot go to the 
expense of erecting an up-to-date kiln, but he would find ' that it 
would pay hin, in the long run. It U possible to era 1 -;, .at a cost of 
£550, a kiln curing one tort of copra in 24 hours. 


The Ceylon type of drier is being erected on many plantations 
where- smoke-dried copra was produced before. In this type, the 
nuts are husked and cut In half, the halves being exposed, “meat" 
upwards, in the son for one day, and then passed through four 
days of drying in tire drier, where only shells are used for firing, 
thus virtually eliminating the smoke taint and producing a much 
higher quality of copra, for which a. better price is realized. 

Plantation Costs. 

The cost, of clearing land covered with ordinary rain forest is 
about £5 10s. per acre by contract; but, where such work is done 
under the supervision of the planter, the expense should be much 
testa m proportion to his experien i bush-craft, and handling natives, 
A private planter supervising his own labourers personally should be 
able to clear his land for about £2 16s. per acre. In felling softwood 
timbers and stacking and burning, the actual labour should not cost 
more than £1 10s. per acre, but the many incidental expenses 
invok ed in working native labourer® raise the ultimate cost to 
£2 or even £2 10a. per acre. 


The cost of opening up a plantation depends eo much on the 
local experience of the planter, and his aptitude for handling natives, 
that it is impossible to give exact figures. A novice in planting 
is well advised to give a contract to an experienced man for 100 
acres or so. By the time this ha® been completed he will have 
acquired sufficient knowledge and experience to supervise his own 
labour. The cost of maintaining a plantation similarly depends 
on the methods employed, in planting. If the land has been 
systematically laid out and planted with leguminous cover crops 
at the outset, one native to 20 acres will be - sufficient to keep it in 
good order. A planter in the Rabaul district has stated that, since 
he has established leguminous cover plants on his property, he has 
been able to dispense with his grass-cutting gang, at a saving of 
£200 per annum. 
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The cost of copra production from the field to the hag is about 

£3 10a. a ton, though this cost can be reduced by a planter who 
gives dose personal supervision to all his labour. 

The figure £3 10s. represents the actual cost of native labour and 
bags required; it does not include u aH in ” costs- —jilaiitation 
maintenance, management, agency charges, &(% All in ” costs vary 
considerably according to the nature of the land, accessibility of 
the plantation, and capabilities of the manager, from £5 to £10 per 
ton, and the average may be put down at £7 10s. per ton. One local 
planter worked out his costs at £5 2s. 2d. per ton; another, who has 
abundant supplies of sago (sa/c-sa/c) and other native food, and 
so has to issue very little rice, estimates his cost of production at 
only £3 per ton. On the other hand, the cost of production .on. 
a proprietary estate in the Federated Malay States has been worked 
out at |11 per ton i.o.b. Singapore. Figures for the Mandated 
Territory compare very favorably with these, Of course, proprietary 
estates in the Federated Malay States are very well maintained, 
and managers’ salaries are higher than in this Territory, hut yields 
per acre are greater. 

Though the figures might be considerably reduced under capable 
management, they might, on the other hand, be considerably exceeded 
where the conditions are less favorable. 

Analysis of labour, &e., may be given as follows« 

£ 6 r. 4. 

Coat of collecting and bringing 5,000 nuts (~~ on 

average 1 ton of copra) , to the drier .. 0 14 0 
Splitting and extracting meat from 5,000 nuts 0 10 0 
Curing copra from 5,000 nuts . . OHO 

Cost of bags ’ .. . . . . .0100 

Transport to port of shipment (say Rabatil or 

Kavieng) .. ’ . . 1 0 0 

3 i 1 0 

Transport is a very variable charge; on the New Guinea coast, it 
might be nearer £2 per ton; in the neighborhood of ttabaul or 
«. Kavieng. less. 

Broadly speaking, the cost of bringing a coco-nut plantation 
into bearing under present conditions is given authoritatively as 
£20 to £25 per acre, including all costs from land clearing to, 
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cultivation of crops’'until plants are in bearing. A cacao or coffee 
plantation, to bring to the sagie position, would cost .£15 to £20. 

Thc quality of copra varies greatly from district to district, 
depending not only on climatic conditions bill also on the energy 
and ability of the producer. A ’-A.O'V. gA"i". vA; 

Storing' Copra. ' 

At some of the outlying islands where ships call only at intervals 
Ci about six weeks, the copra must necessarily be stored for. ft 
long period, with every possibility of becoming rancid. Planters 
in 'such ' isolated places must therefore take every precaution m 
curing their copra; the higher the quality, the longer .will, copra 
keep in good condition. 

A coco-nut plantation of even 500 acres of good soil, well laid 
out and under an energetic manager, is a profitable proposition, 
providing a comfortable income for at least two human generations. 
There should be good prospects for coco-nut planters in the .Mandated 
Territory now that Ilabaul has direct steamship communication with 
Europe. The indications are that there will be little expansion of 
the coco-nut industry in Ceylon or the Dutch. East Indies, two of 
the greatest copra-producing countries in the world. !»' Ceylon, 
most ;vf the available land is under cultivation and, in the con¬ 
ditions which now’ prevail in the Dutch East Indies, oil palm is 
found to be the more profitable undertaking. 

The following table sets out tire area under cultivation m the 

Territory in various years:- — 


1880 

1895 

1911 

1914 

1924 


1925 


\ 928-1929 
1931 •1992 
1932-1933 

J 934-1935 
1935193d 



Aren'under 
Cultivation. 


Acres. 

148 

2,152 

58,837 

84,941 

176,460 

200,263 

210,907 

222,062 

221,205 

230,360 

239,370 


t Area in Coco-nuts 
including A rea 
not in Hearing. 


Acres. 

Not recorded 
Not recorded 
51,510 
76,845 
171,526 
194,635 
203,806 
214,290 
213.315 

23 . 1,032 





















The copra yield was as follows:— 

1924-1925 .. 

1927- 1928 .. 

1928- 1929 

1929- 1980 .. 

3931-1932 .. 

1932- 1933 .. 

1933- 1934 

1934 - 1935 .. 

1935- 1936 


Tons. 

34,461 

50,988 

56,004 

59,951 

53,992 

56,448 

60,079 

58,100 

62,281 


Coffee. 

Steps have been taken by the Administration of New Guinea 
to encourage planters to grow coffee, and signs are not wanting that 
the policy is beginning to bear fruit. Coffee has been planted on 
the Demonstration Plantation conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The several species and varieties of coffee are grown in different 
countries, in accordance with varying climatic and soil conditions, 

Ooffr.a arabica, producing the highest quality, is grown only in 
mountain districts; that from Jamaica, known commercially, as 
Jamaica Blue Mountain (Arabian) is worth approximately £160 
per ton, high quality from the mountains of Costa Pica bringing 
approximately £190 per ton. 

On the Wau area, the planter who took over the demonstration 
plantation, where this variety was established, extended the area, 
and is obtaining a very satisfactory price locally for all of this coffee 
that he can produce. 

Arabian Coffee. 

Although this species has sometimes been grown at compara¬ 
tively low elevations, it requires the hilly and mountainous districts 
of the tropics for its successful cultivation. 3,500 to 5,000 feet being 
the best elevation. At lower altitudes it is more subject to the 
coffee leaf rust Hemeleia vastairixl which wiped out the coffee 
industry in Ceylon in the Seventies. 

It commences to bear when four years old, and yields about 
600 lb. per acre when in full bearing. 





There are many other hardy specimens which have come into 
prominence, and are now in cultivation since the disaster to the 
Ceylon industry. 

Ooffea Robusta. 

Ooffea robusta , as its specific name denotes, is a vigorous grower, 
and although it is not entirely immune from leaf rust, the attack 
of fungus is not a serious menace to its cultivation, and for this 
reason it has already taken the place of Arabian coffee in especially 
favoured districts. 

When allowed to develop naturally, and left an pruned, it grows 
into a small tree, about 10 feet high, with comparatively large 
leaves, about 9 indies long and 5 inches wide at a maximum. It 
flowers in dense clusters of white blossoms in the leaf axils, and 
a plantation in full bloom is a very beautiful sight. 

The fruit is cherry-like in colour when ripe, and about half an 
inch in diameter, 

Ooffea robusta is native to the Congo, but It ie now largely grown 
commercially in Java and Sumatra, on account of its comparative 
immunity from leaf rust. In the wild state it is found growing 
along the banks of streams, preferring a moist but not too shady 
habitat. It has the advantage of possessing the robust growth of 
Ooffea. Uberica, with something of the liquoring quality and delicate 
aroma of Ooffea arabica. 

Robusta coffee does best in deep rich well-drained soil, and 
thrives from almost sea-level to 2,000 feet. Although requiring 
less shade than Ooffea arabica it does better with a little shade 
rather than full exposure to the sun, except when grown at 
altitudes of 1,000 to 2,000 feet. It also comes into bearing much 
earlier than arabica, yielding a small crop, about 150 lb. at two 
years, increasing to 800 lb. per acre at three years, and 1,500 lb. 
at four years; individual trees frequently yield 30 lb. of berries in 
th<| fifth year. Mature plantations in Java produce as .much as 
1,800 lb. per acre. In Papua, with very ordinary cultivation, Ooffea 
robusta yields 800 lb. per acre in the second crop, selling in 
Melbourne at 8d. to 9d. per lb. This is a very much lower price 
than is obtained for arabica, but the yield per acre is greater. 

Robusta coffee has been grown successfully at Toma, near 
Babaul, but at such an elevation the yield would not be largo 
enough to he profitable. 
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There are three major coffee plantations established . iff the 
Territory, besides several smaller areas under this variety- Two 
of the former areas are in bearing, and very satisfactory prices are ;v 
being realized for the beans produced. 

Coffea Lib erica. 

Coffea Uberica grows into a small tree 20 to 35 feet high, 
indigenous to Liberia. It is of large growth and has larger leaves 
than any other economic species. Under suitable conditions it. 
blooms nearly the whole year, the fruit being globular or of oval 
berry-like form and yellowish red, turning black when rijpe. The 
mature fruit is larger than that of any other economic species, 
remaining hard and fibrous, which is a great advantage over other 
species. 

Liberian coffee came into prominence after the coffee leaf rust 
appeared in the plantations of Arabian coffee in Ceylon, and it 
lias been cultivated to an extent in the lowlands of certain tropical 
countries ever since. 

Many hybrids have arisen which produce a superior product, and 
which are slightly susceptible to leaf rust, 

Liberian coffee arid its congeners require wo shade, ami produce 
beans of much the same quality as robusta. They are wot particu¬ 
larly favoured in England, but there is a good market in Europe, 
and the crop is well worthy of cultivation in many low-hind districts. 

The Lutheran Mission at Finsch Harbour produces Liberian coffee 
of very good liquoring quality; it is consumed regularly by the 
mission stall. 

Coffea Excelsa. 

Coffea excelsa , a large-growing species, resembles Coffea Uberica, 
to which it is closely akin, its habitat being Central Africa. It, is 
never found in Hooded areas, and is therefore suited for drier district* 
than other species. It is favorably reported on in the Philippines, 
producing beans of good liquoring qualities. 

Land Available. 

Suitable land for both mountain and low country coffee is 
abundant on the mainland of New Guinea, and in the Bismarek 
Archipelago. Districts at altitudes of 3,500 feet to 5,000 feet above 
sea level are not very easy of access at present, but when roads 
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lire opened to aofne of the mountain villages, there is no reason 
why him Arabian coffee should mff becnne an important crop of 
*i.his Territory. 

Robusta coffee, owing to its suitability for districts at lower 
elevations, its comparative immunity from Hcmeleia vcHtiiiriijp, and 
its ' prolific' and early bearing, is the variety best suited to the 
Territory in its present stage of development 

S|tlu the selection of land for coffee, care should be taken to see 
that the 1 soil is deep, clayey and well-drained, also rich in humus. 
It. should; not be exposed to the wind, particularly from the sea, 
otherwise the wbipUke branches will be damaged. The annual 
rainfall should be at least 75 inches. Coffee excel sa will standi 
dry spells better than other varieties. 

The plantation should be near a clear running stream, as a 
considerable quantity of good water is neeessary for pulping and 
washing coffee. Seeds do not retain their viability for a long period, 
and therefore considerable risk is involved in importing a large 
quantify of seed from a distance. 

The nursery should be on level ground and thoroughly prepared 
by the removal of roots and stumps before the beds are made. 
Beds should be at least 4 feet wide, with paths sufficiently wide to 
permit the labourers weeding and watering if necessary. 

Nursery, 'v; VivA ’;V i 

The seeds should be sown about (i inches apart and covered 
with fine soil. Shade frame should be erected over the nursery 
sufficiently high—about 0 feet—to enable labourers to work under- 
nealli. T his shade should be gradually removed until the seedlings 
form four or five pairs of leaves, whereupon they should be trans¬ 
planted .to their permanent position in the field. 

Lining. ' A ; 'A ■ v. 

Preparation of the land and lining out should be completed 
some time before the plants are ready for transplanting. Opinion 
differs aa to the best system of lining out, and this is a point that 
the planter must, decide for himself. For vigorous growing plants 
like rohuxia, the distance for planting should be in medium soil 10 
by 10 feet* and, as the lining is completed, temporary shade plants 
should be sown between the lines. When the shade plants are 

* ttohHxta coflfee at the Kern vat Demonstralion Plantation is :>bin ted 
-to hy 1<) feet. 





alout 1$ feet up to 2 feet high, the coffee plants should i> ns* 
planted, the hole being about 18 to 24 inches square and an 4eep r 
and filled with good surface soil. 

Planting Out. 

Planting out should take place in showery weather, preferably 
at the beginning of the wet season. If coffee is gipwn as a self 
crop, planting on the hexagonal system 10 feet by 10 feet or 12 feet 
by 12 feet is usually considered the best, but if grown as a catch 
crop between coco -nuts or oil palms, it is better to plant them closer 
together in straight rows between the permanent crop, 7 feet apart 
and eight feet from the coeo-nut or oil palm. 

The temporary shade should be sown two or throe months before 
the young doffee plants are transplanted, so that they will have 
natural shade from the first. 

It is customary to plant small leguminous trees at intervals 
between the coffee, to serve as shade of a more lasting nature, but 
these should be thinned out gradually as the young plants increase 
in size. yyl'y -hyp.v ■■■ ■ " ■; 

The permanent shade can be lopped periodically; the amount of 
lopping required can be learned only by expert, see, as the amount 
required depends largely on the climate. 

I he rapid growth of the plants should be encouraged by weeding 
at! i cultivation, due care being taken to see that the young coffee 
plants are not injured. 

Cocoa, , 'y ■ - . gTy-y T;;- 

The cultivation of cocoa in the Territory at present is practically 
limited to the rich volcanic soil of Vitu, the Bainings and Talasea 
area in New Britain. 

Planters at Talasea. New Britain; and Kar Kar Island, off the 
coast of the Madang .District, have young cocoa plantations 
coming into bearing, and there is every indication of these being 
successful. 

i here is abundant land equally well suited to this crop in 
va ious parts of the Territory, particularly in New Britain. 

Soil and Drainage, 

Cocoa flourishes in rich volcanic soil of a depth of at least 
3 to 5 feet-—the deejwar the better—and good drainage is essential. 


The area selected for planning .show'Id be well sheltered, particular 
care being* taken that it is not exposed to the south-east, trade. 
Although cocoa is sometimes grown without, it is safer to provide 
a light, shade of' some leguminous tree such as Leucaena g'aiica, or 
even of kapok. ' 

While the cocoa, plants are young, a provision crop such as; taro* 
may be grown as a catch crop, and it serves admirably for temporary 
shade. TJhe taro should be planted six or eight weeks before trans¬ 
planting the cocoa, so that the plants will be of sufficient size to 
provide shade. 

Forasiaro is the only variety of cocoa grown on a plantation 
scale in the Territory. This does not yield cocoa beans equal to 
crioUo but it conuvi into bearing much more quickly, is a heavier 
bearer and much hardier. Trees that are well cared tor frequently 
come into bearing when three years old, but it is not until they 
are four years old that they can be expected to bring in any return. 

The fora-stero yields from Vita were at one time equal to those 
of any cocoa of this variety grown on first class land in any other 
country. 

Planting, 

The. seed should be sown in prepared beds 0 to 10 inches apart, 
and a shade shelter erected over the beds high enough for the 
labourers to walk under. The beds should be kept clean and watered 
if necessary. 

The plantation should be li r r l out for the cocoa Id feet to 17 
feet apart each way, according to the quality of the soil—the richer 
the soil the wider the planting distance. 

As soon as the planting distances are pegged out, the ground 
should be planted between the lines with taro or sown with tem¬ 
porary leguminous shade. Seeds or cuttings of suitable leguminous 
shade trees should be planted out 45 feet to 72 feet each way, the 
distance depending upon the species of the tree employed, the greater 
distance for the large growing tree. Many planters prefer to plant 
a large number of small trees like Leucaena g'auca, thinning them 
out gradually. 

* Taro is the customary shade plant for seedling cocoa in the West 
Indies. 







For temporary shade, leguminous bushes such as the various 
Orotolaria, Tephroaia, Candida and Dhal (Gajanus indica) are very 
welt suited. 

Markets. 

The yield should be about 500 lb. to 700 lb. per .acre in six 
years, ami the price of cocoa beans in Australia is about £25 to £30 
per ton, while the Commonwealth gives a bonus of l|d. per lb., 
and cocoa from the Territory is free of Customs duty. The 
market for this commodity is mainly Australian (as far as the 
Territory is concerned, but the demand in Australia is a large one, 
owing to the large and expanding confectionery industry in the 
Cora momveal tli. 

In 1020, cocoa was exported from the Territory in quantities 
to the total value of £13,629. The export declined, but planters 
are now taking up this culture more seriously. One company 
employs a plantation manager with considerable experience 
in cocoa production, who has renovated its plantation under this 
crop. Numbers of plantations are now producing cocoa beans and 
newer areas are not yet in bearing. During 1935-36, 127 tons 
were exported, valued at £3,810. 

Kapok. 

Commercial kapok is produced by the fruits of Ceiba pentaudra 
f eriodendran anfractuosum) , a tree which grows to a height up to 
50 feet, ; ; ;V , ■ ■' • v,' , H 

The fruit when unripe is green and smooth, changing to a 
brown colour on ripening. It must be picked before it hardens, 
otherwise it will probably burst open and much of the floss 'will 
be lost. 

The trees are irregular in blooming, consequently several pickings 
are required before the harvesting is completed. 

frees should be grown 15 to 20 feet apart, if kapok is to he 
giown as ,ni unmixed Crop. The trees, however, give comparatively 
little shade, a ground cover oi some leguminous plant is necessary, 
iJnnefoie, to prevent noxious grasses from taking possession of the 
giomul, and seriously affecting the yield of pods. The usual method 
t’l gicwing this crop 13 to inierplant with coffee or cocoa; when 
grown in this way, the two crops assist each other. The kapok 
provides a little shade for the coffee or cocoa and these crops, when 


full grown, practically cover the ground; there is little likelihood oi 
noxious grasses giving any trouble if the ground is kept quite clean 
of weeds for the first couple of years. 

The tree commences to bear when three years old, if it has 
received due care, but the first crop is small, about 60 lb. per acre. 
Iri the sixth year a yield of 310 to 380 lb. per acre should be 
obtained. 

The, price in Australia is 8id. to lOd. per lb., and a bonus of 2d. 
per lb. is granted by the Commonwealth Government for kapok 
exported to Australia from thfs Territory. 

The furniture trade has brought about a large demand for kapok 
in Australia, about 10,000,000 lb. being imported during 1030, 
mostly from, the Dutch East Indies. 

Experiments have demonstrated the suitability of the climate 
of the Mandated Territory for the production of kapok and the 
planting of seed is therefore being stimulated. No large area has 
yet. been planted, however, with kapok. Javanese kapok se**' .was 
introduced in 1926 and distributed, among more than 60 planters, 
some of whom achieved success. Seed grown from native trees is 
not being distributed, as it would produce inferior kapok. On 30th 
June, 1936, there were 322 hectares planted with kapok. 

Oil Palm. 

There should be a good future for oil palm in New Guinea, <*-» 
the range of suitable country for its cultivation is greater than that 
for coco-nuts. 

Suitable Climate.™Though indigenous to West. Africa and Central 
Africa, where it is a staple jungle native product, it has become 
an important plantation crop in Sumatra, with climatic and soil 
conditions similar to those prevaling in many parts ol the Territory. 
The planting, cultivation and maintenance of the oil palm are 
practically the same as those of t.he coco-nut, but the final prepara¬ 
tion of the crop differs, pericarp oil being the main product instead 
of the dried meat or copra. 

Planted 30 feet by 30 feet, oil palm is frequently inter pi a Med 
with robust a coffee, the latter being eventually cut out when all the 
ground is required by the palm. 
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The fruit grows in la,rge bunches, frequently more than 1 f>0 
In weight in mature trees; in. young trees the bunches are much 
smaller. ■ Ag v;; a a:. I ■Va\'-a/ 2^ ■ . -Mpr' ■ ’ WP':;;a ■fillip 

Oil palms, planted 30 feet by 30 feet, and receiving due care 
in the way of planting cover crops, should begin to bear in thj.ee 
years,* and be in full bearing when seven or eight years old. They 
should return about three-quarters of a ton of pericarp oil, from 
the fibrous pulp, and 3 ewt. of palm kerne18, valued, at approximately 

£23 and £12 per ton London respectively. 

* 

Owing to the rapid development of the plantation oil palm 
industry in the East Indies, particularly in Sumatra, considerable 
interest is being taken in its cultivation., and inquiries are being 
made regarding land suitable for the crop in New Guinea. 

A very large area was specifically set apart for this crop in. 
the Federated Malay States, whore the. industry has long passed 
the experimental singe. Plantations established less than ten years 
agv ‘ %e in full profit, and yield handsome returns. 

"Tills palm is not so particular in its soil requirements as coco¬ 
nuts, but the land must not he swampy. 

Mechanical Bhxtvaotion. —Primitive methods adopted by natives 
in West Africa in obtaining the oil are quite unsuitable for 
plantations, where the object is. to produce, as expeditiously as 
possible, an oil with a low percentage of free fatty acid. For the 
use of West African .natives, machines for the extraction of the 
oil were devised, but as much of the oil is riot recovered by these 
machines, they are unsuitable for use in large plantations. 
Improved machinery for large estates, and comparable with the 
machinery in a sugar central mill, is in use, and approximately 
99 per cent, of the available oil is obtained. 

Such mills for a Very large estate, or group of smaller estates, 
cost up to £100,000. An estate of 4,000 acres would require a mill 
costing about £20,000. Although these figures may seem large, they 
compare favorably with sugar “centrals,” that cost upwards of 
£250,000. Smaller plant is procurable, but the expense of erecting 


•The lirst crop is so insignificant that it would hardly be worth 
dealing with, except on u very large estate, and, even then. St is 
doubtful if it would l)e worth the labour. Oil palms in the Botanic 
Gardens, ltnbanl, have come into bearing in the fourth year. 
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such machinery for a plantation 


(500 hectares would 


(p soss 

not be 'j;ust|Pid. The larger the plantation, within reason, the 
cheaper the coht of production. 

if several planters would co-operate, and. plant 2,000 or 3,000 


acres of oil palm with a view to establishing a, central or co-operative 


mill, there should he no diffic 


in securing the necessary machinery 


if the time the 
be that of the 

palms come into beaming, 
labour supply. 

The problem would simply 

. Large/ areas 

of land suitabL 

! for this 

; crop Eire available both oil 

the mainland < 

>f New Guinea 

and in 

the Bismarck Archipelago, 

Rolmsio coffee 

is grown as an 

interraed 

tary crop for several years, 

as the oil palm 
Sugar. 

does not grow a 

,s rapid 1 ;; 

f as the coco-nut palm. 


There are immense areas of the Territory, both on the mainland 
of New Guinea, and in the Bismarck Archipelago, eminently suitable 
to sugar cultivation. As early as 1911, German scientists advocated 
New Guinea as a sugar-producing area, Neuhauss pronounced the 
conditions “ exceptionally favorable ” 


tor 


to the 


height and strength of tin 


i ugar p rod ucrtion, o w i ng 
sugar <*ane which he saw ami 


the fact that the natives, having planted sugar cane from time 
immemorial, were thoroughly competent to cultivate it. Neuhauss 
selected the Nassau ar t other river valleys of the Huon Gulf country 
as the most suitable locations fop the cultivation of sugar. 

An Indigenous Culhire .-—Sugar is indigenous to the Territory, 
and the menT eis of the Sugar 'Expedition of the United States of 
America Department of Agriculture (1928) found 174 species on 
the mainland of New Guinea, while some of the finest varieties 
have been produced by breeding from New Guinea species. There 
is no reason, therefore, why the country which has been instrumental 
in bringing wealth to planters in other parts of the world should not 
itself be used for the cultivation of this crop. 

•Not. only has New Guinea provided some of the 1 "-t canes in 
cultivation, but the pests of cane are kept largely under control 
by parasites, one of which lias been introduced into Hawaii, for the 
control of the cane-borer, with very satisfactory results. 

Research indicates that the cane-borer, although present in New 
Guinea, is kept within bounds by this and other parasites, and this 
should be a special inducement to planters to engage in this 
culture. 
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The rich lands of the Markham and Sepilc Rivers are call u;.g out 
for development, and both districts are easy of access. On. the®®®® 
Sepik River there is abundant local labour 

Sugar-growing, as conducted now, is a highly--organized industry, 
requiring a large central mill, co-operative or otherwise, before it 
can he engaged in. It is, however, one of the most profitable crops 
of tropical countries, if worked on thoroughly up-to-date linesn In 
Java and Hawaii, sugar cultivation has been brought t,. such a high 
state of efficiency that yields of cane fn those countries amount to 
100 tons an acre, equal to seven tons of sugar. 

Sugar production is on the increase in Hawaii, however, • 
according to latest reports, and prospective planters would do well 
to make sure of their market before launching into the industry., 

Manioca or Tapioca. 

Manioca or cassava is one of the most important tuberous crops 
of the tropica, .and it is largely used as a food by the natives. In 
New Guinea it grows as a weed, and the product of native gardens 
is generally of inferior quality, but cassava is a plant that well 
repays cultivation when good varieties only are planted. 

The products of cassava are placed on the market in various 
forms, such as tapioca flour, tapioca flake and siftings, pearl and 
seed tapioca (or• sago). Dried cassava roots and the waste from 
tapioca factories are also exported to Europe, the waste mainly for 
cattle. 

There is a good market in Australia for pearl and seed tapioca, 
and the plant is a very good, standby for native food; for that 
purpose planters should always have an area planted. 

Rubber, '®'-®'® G ® :: ®' | 

Evan Stanley reported that the rainfall and soil conditions in 
the Mandated Territory were idea! for the cultivation of rubier. 
iVhen the * ntation rubber industry was begun under the German 
regime, it was not known what species would beat answer to cultiva¬ 
tion. The Federated Malay States and Ceylon pinned their faith 
on Para rubber (Hevea bra&ilierms} ; other countries on GiuUlloa, 

Gc. h or some time it was almost impossible to obtain Para rubber 
seed from either' Ceylon or the Federated Malay States, as all avail¬ 
able seed was required for their own plantations, and the Germans 



were 'practically coin pellet), to experiment wi th other species ; hence 
their use of Ficiis imUc(i o* ela&Um —a mistake, as eventjs have 
subsequently shown. 

Rubber' has been collected principally front the large' Ficus 
elastica, and to a smaller extent from the Hevca bmsilievsis, ami, 

; according to Evan Stanley, several, types of indigenoiw vipe .rubbers. 
The trtoik of Ficus indica is so irregular in shape that - tapping, is 
more difficult than with Ilevea. 

Stanley found several varieties of Ficus occurring oti the hanks 
of the New Guinea mainland rivers;' ” the majority/' he says, 
‘‘yielding a latex which coagulates- readily”. . He suggests that, if 
"cultivated, these would yield a good class of rubber. 

In consequence of the low price of the inferior rubber produced 
from the plantation of Ficus elastica, which constitutes the bulk 
of the rubber in the Territory, the trees are not now being tended. 

Cotton,. 

Cotton requires a distinct dry season for the harvesting period; 
very much less than 70 inches would suffice. Forty to 50 inches is 
ample during the growing period, even for Sea Island, the growing 
season of which is longer than that of the upland varieties. Cotton 
has been grown success fully at Karkar (or Dampier) Island. 

In 1924-25, the Administration obtained 1,015 lb. of cotton seed, 
and commenced, a series of experiments with this commodity at 
the experimental stations, and with the aid of private planters 

also. )i. pbpv.'v-'C\.Tp.p.Vf 

The experiments, however, were not satisfactory. 

Sisal Hemp. 

There was a steady though small export of sisal hemp under 
the dor man administration. Ten tons were exported in 1913, hut 
none seems to leave been exported since 1914. 

The dry Maclay or Rai coast presents ideal soil and climatic 
conditions for sisal hemp, but it is an industry that can only be 
successful with able Inisine^s management. Skill in handling labour, 
.as well as thorough business organization, is just, as important 
as planting knowledge in dealing with this crop. Planted on a 
large scale, with capable business men in charge, it can he made 
dy profitable indi 



Sice. 


The Mission of the Holy Ghost experimented with rice some years 
ago, at the mission head-quarters at Sek Harbour. Although the 
product was satisfactory, the mission found it was necessary to 
abandon the industry, as the natives employed on the field developed 
sores and malaria. The mission authorities are convinced, however, 
that rice can be grown successfully in New Guinea, and they have 
taken up 1,000 hectares on the Sepik River for the purpose. 

Evan Stanley reported that the periphery of the hinterland 
swamps and the lowland, areas, for many miles up the Ratnu and 
Sepik Rivers, was ideal for the cultivation of rice. 

“ It appears as though there is sufficient labour in the Territory,' 
he says, “to carry out a scheme of rice cultivation without assist¬ 
ance from other sources.” 

Rice (upland) has been grown successfully by the natives under 
the care of the Roman Catholic Mission at Yule Island, in the 
adjoining Territory of Papua, for many years. It is grown by the 
natives for their own consumption, and they have learned to do so 
from a few Asiatics in their midst—Filipino mission teachers—who 
always grow their own rice. 

The Sautup Paukhur variety of rice has been grown at the 
Kernvat demonstration plantation with good results, under dry 
cultivation. Four months elapsed between planting and harvesting, 
and the crop yielded an average of tons to the hectare. 

Tobacco. 

■ Fine samples of native-grown tobacco utav be collected from 
villages on the Kamu and Sepik Rivers, and elsewhere in the 
Territory. Tobacco grows prol ideally, having been cultivated 
entirely by the native, who simply selects the leaves when they reach 
a certain stage of growth, and rolls them into '.undies,- and hangs 
them to dry for a few days. 

The leaves are very pliable and moderately free from disease, and 
readily roll into cigars, which are usually smoked in a bamboo pipe 
or leaf. It is bartered among the cocstal tribes and islanders. 
“The fact that tobacco grows easily in these parts with little or no 
attention, says Evan Stanley, “ points to the possibility of its 
cultivation by Europeans for export purposes.” 
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Tobacco has been cultivated with success at ‘ i« 

North-East New Guinea, and in the Bismarck Archipelago. Tobacco 
of high quality, rivalling the best Sumatra leaf, is said to have 
been produced. Later, the growing of tobacco was abandoned on 
European l an tat ions, partly, it is stated, for want of intelligent 
labour. Natives, however, continue to grow tobacco for their own 
use. 

To produce high-quality tobacco requires considerable skill not 
merely in growing the plant, but in curing the leaf. 

Sumatra tobacco is under cultivation experimentally at the 
demonstration plantation on the Keravat River. Seed has been 
distributed among planters. 

A limited quantity of native twist tobacco is being produced 
on the north coast of New Britain by one European company. 

Other Products. 

There are minor crops common in other tropical countries that 
could be* grown equally well in New Guinea, but they are better 
suited to an intelligent peasant or native cultivation than Emopean- 
manageid plantations. Among the products which might be 
enumerated are ginger, pepper, vanilla, castor oil and peanuts. 

A section of the native population in the vicinity of Rabaul has 
taken up the cultivation of European vegetables with eminent 
success. 

The mountain districts in New Guinea could supply the whole 
of Australia with tea, but it is doubtful whether New Guinea natives 
would be suitable for ths work. 

Native Pood Crops, 

A capable planter need purchase comparatively little store rations 
for his labourers once his plantation is properly established. One 
planter on Tabar nas substituted native sago for rice, almost 
entirely, in bis labourers’ diet. 

Ground provisions such as taro, sweet potato, yams, cassava or 
manioca, maize, peanuts, beans of several kinds and bananas of 
many varieties can all be grown between the main crops, and if 
grown in correct rotation, the fertility of the soil will not only 
be maintained, but improved. 

One of the best plants to give a quick return is the native sweet 
potato (kau-kan), which will be ready to dig in four months or 
even less; it yields well, and it is much appreciated by the natives 
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At Wau, sweet potatoes, weighing as much as 8S lb. each, have 
been grown. 1 ■ 

Pumpkins, dhi I (pigeon peas), egg fruit, okra, and Chinese 
cabbage 'peehay) grow with the greatest ease. Europeans should 
endeavour to acquire ■ taste for these as such vegetables are of 
great importance in maintaining good health in the tropics. 

Bananas and paw-paws also bear within twelve months, so that 
an intelligent planter can reduce his ration bill to a comparatively 
small amount by the exercise of a little enterprise and energy. 

Fruits. 

Every planter should lay down an orchard for his own use 
as soon as possible, setting apart a special area for the purpose. 

The following fruits are recommended, as they should all thrive 
in the Territory 

Citrus, including oranges, limes, lemons and pommelo; 

Mangoes of several varieties; 

Rambutan ( Nephelium lappaocum) ; mangos to in ' ( Qttroinit* 

mangostana ), a very choice fruit, but taking several years 
to bear; though not common in the Territory, grows to 
perfection; 

SapodiMa plum (Achras.wpQta), one of the best dessert fruits; 

Carambola, both sweet and sour varieties; 

Avocada Pear {Persia gratissima ), a salad fruit the size arid 
shape of a good pear but used like tomato or cucumber; 

Custard Apple ( Annona • squamosa) Clierimoya ( tnnona 
cherimola) ; Sour Sop (Annona muricata) ; Pineapple; Ihiw- 
paw; 'Resella, red and white. 

Forestry. 

■Building Timber in New Britain. —Mr. C. E. Lane-Poole, Common¬ 
wealth Inspect or-General of Forests, reported comprehensively on the 
forest resources of the Mandated Territory in 1924-25. Mr. Lane- 
Ppole found no areas of immediately exploitable forests on the main¬ 
land of New Guinea. On the Markham and Upper Raimi, large areas 
of what must once have been high rain-forests had been converted 
into savannah forests and pure savannah. On the lower Ramu 
and throughout the plains of the Sepik River, the conditions were 
so swampy as to preclude the growth of high forests. The lower 
south-east end/of the Bismarck Range yielded no forests of com¬ 
mercial interest, but between the Hagen, Bismarck, .and Central 
Ranges, valuable coniferous forests could exist. The possibility 
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of eo!nn\ercial forests in the smaller' islands seemed less than on 
tlie mainland, but in New Britain there were small areas of profitable 
'.forests of ICamarcre ( Eucalyptus dcgiupia), the tree that for many 
years lias yielded the best general building timber for bialuud and 
out-lying stations. Towering to a .height of 240 feet, this spt-ejcs 
yields a mill log of 140 feet, rivalling the giant gum of Australia; 
owing to its rapid growth, however, the log is apt to prove unsound! 
at the centre. 

While offering no prospects of immediate gain to large saw- 
.milling interests, tire Territory yet possesses forest potentialities of 
a. high order. The range of forest regions extends from the 
mangrove swamps at sea-level through the rain-forests of the low¬ 
lands to the oak of the hills and the pine forests of the mountai t. 

There are many useful and ornamental timbers in the Territory,, 
but. they are so scattered through the forests among trees of less 
value,, that the expense of obtaining them is considerable. The 
exceptions arc two species of pine, Araucaria curtnin gku mii and 
■■Armmtria klinkii , which occur in large stands at altitudes of 2,000 
to 0,000 feet, and JMucalt/ptus degfaipta, a valuable hardwood 
indigenous only to New Britain. These trees, valuable assets of 
the Territory, occur in large regular stands, and thus lend themselves 
to exploitation. 

Jungle products include mangrove hark for the manufacture of 
cutcli, rattans, sandalwood, sago, gum dammar, and other resins, 
massoi and other barks containing essential oils. Such jungle 
products are regular articles of trade in the East Indies within 
a few hundred miles of the Territory. They are purchased by 
Chinese or Arab dealers and in the aggregate bring considerable 
weaHh to the exporting countries. In New Guinea, the trouble 
necessary to collect them is such that, in the absence of the small 
primary dealer, they will perhaps not appeal to European .enterprise 

Mr. Lane-Poole is of opinion that the immediate outlook as 
far as saw-mil Hug is concerned is not attractive. He avers that 
the best method of commercial development of. the forests would 
be to found business not on timber but on the minor forest 
piodnets—paper pulp, alcohol, fibres, match splints, tannins, oils, 
resins and gums. Beautiful furniture woods could be cut out for 
special markets and special buyers. 
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With wonderful sun and splendid rains, the systematic cultivation 
of the most, profitable drug*plants is indicated^ and. just as New 
Guinea, can grow wood for pulping in a quarter the time. It takes 
Canada, so she can produce all the minor products that depend 
merely on rapid growth, large storage capacity and heavy fruiting. 


Forest culture in the highlands is conducive to the well-being of 
the native, allowing him to work in his natural element at natural 
altitudes. Forest planting and conservation and the- utilisation 1 of 
timber are not foreign to the native mind, as witness the practice, 
of planting trees for the construction- of canoes and the widespread 
handicrafts of woodwork and chip-carving. 

Considerable areas of conifers, cedars, and other mi liable soft¬ 
woods as well as hard-woods of commercial value exist in the 
Bulolo .River region (Morobe) . The pines —cunning ha mii 
and klinkiir—* are especially noted, as of commercial use. 

Timber Licences .—The conditions under which land may be 
taken up for the purpose of felling, cutting, removing, and disposin'- 
of timber are set forth i .11 the Forestry Ordinance 1930. If 
the native owners are willing f t o dispose of the timber growing 
on any land, the Administrator may acquire the exclusive right 
to such timber, and he or those claiming under him may 
cnfcr up u the land and erect thereon such buildings, saw* 
mi Ms, and machinery as may lie necessary. The Administrator 
tea;, proclaim any Administration land a protected area on 
which t imber may not be cut. except by a person authorized under 
a timber licence. 


Permits and licences to take, and eon tract for the sale of, forest 
produce on Administration land may be granted by the Adminis¬ 
trator. The term of a permit shall not exceed ten years, but may 
be renewed, and the grant of a permit is subject to payment of 
prescribed royalties on limber and fot ost produce taken under the 
permit. The grant of a permit confers on the permittee the right 
to occupy the land defined in the permit as the site of a saw-mill, 
or a i;, ini her depot, to work a mill for the sawing and treatment 
oi timber, and to make roads and construct tramways. 
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The .grant of a licence authorizes the licensee, subject to pay¬ 
ment of prescribed royalties, to take and remove forest produce 
specified in the licence, on Administration land, within a Territory 
forest or a timber reserve or on other Administration land. 

Under the Forestry Ordinance 1936 the Administrator may pro¬ 
hibit the export of such timbers as may be prescribed by notice. 

The following areas had been taken up under timber licences at 
30th June, 1936:— 


Licensee. 


A rea in 
Hectares. 

Locality. 

Catholic Mission of the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 

2,000 

Ulamon, North Coast, 
New Britain 

G. Naess 

* * 

448 

Mavilo, Henry Reid and 
Mundi Rivers, South 
Coast, New Britain 

P. I. Schmidt.. 

• .* 

400 

Wunung River, Jacquinot 
Bay, New' Britain 


Botanic Gardens. 

Situated as they arc in a setting of natural beauty, the Botanic 
Gardens at Rabaul form a delightful feature of the already 
picturesque town. The cultivated portion embraces 72 acres, 
although a much larger area, embracing all the hillside adjoining 
the gardens, is held as a reserve by, the Administration; the larger 
portion consists of virgin jungle country where many very beautiful 
indigenous ferns and shrubs are to be found. 

The base of this hillside forms an ideal background for a botanic 
garden. The high ridge spurs with deep-set valleys running far 
back and offering vistas into the foothills constitute a feature rarely 
found in other parts of the world. Behind these valleys there is 
a network of bush footpaths which lead over the tops of the inter¬ 
vening spurs and connect with the entire extent of the garden:-. 
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The credit for establishing the gardens rests mainly with 11 
late German Administration. The work was begun aboi.it 30 yen 
ago- The present Administration has adopted a progressive policy for 
the upkeep and gradual improvement of the gardens, both from the 
scientific and from the practical point of view. Efforts are being 
made, as far as possible, to allocate certain areas to the cultivation 
of certain species. At the same time the picturesque appearance 
of the whole will be maintained by a judicious intermingling of such 
beautiful flowering trees and shrubs as will harmonise with their 
setting. Interesting botanical specimens which have gone out of 
cultivation are gradually being replaced. 

To the tourist, these gardens are a source of perpetual interest 
and delight and to students of tropical cultures from Australia 
and elsewhere they afford an opportunity for research; specimens 
from every part of the tropics are there to be studied. 

Situated at the extreme south-east of the gardens is the 
European cemetery, where rest the first five Australians to fall in 
action in the Great War. Interred in the Rnbaul cemetery there 
are in all some 28 Australian soldiers who died from various 
causes during the military occupation; to each one the Common¬ 
wealth has erected an imposing headstone and the graves receive 
the special consideration of an attendant.* 

Beyond this plot is the Chinese cemetery, and adjacent thereto is 
t he burial place of Malays and other Asiatics. 

From this end of the garden runs a beautiful shaded path known 
.as the Bridle track *, which leads to the top of ■ Namanul'a Hill, 
where is situated Government House, the European Hospital and 
several imposing bungalows, From the crest of this hill a magnifi¬ 
cent panoramic view i the harbor arid surrounding country can 
be obtained. 

Provision is made in the gardens for separate playgrounds for 
European and Asiatic children. 

Situated within the botanical reserves are the bungalow resi¬ 
dences of the Director of Agriculture and the Superintendent of 
Botanic Gardens respectively. Some time ago a large fern house was 
erected, in addition to one already existing; and it is hoped that 


* At Kleta, Kavieng, Talasea and in other outatations may be seen 
Ine graves of other Australian soldiers. 











in "tlie- near future visitors will have the opportunity of vie-wing 
tare and .interesting .specimens of the smaller tropical plants and 
ferns which abound in various portions of the Territory.. 

Among the species; which may be recognized in the gardens 


■■are* 


Oreodotc-a olerecea (Cabbage palm), similar to the Royal Paim, 
with j-ituiely cylindrical stem. The tender top portion of 
the' stem is commonly used as a vegetable in tropical America 
and the West Indies. The palm grows to a considerable, 
height. 

Elaeis gumeenis (Oil palm), a very handsome palm with erect 
stem and large leaves. This palm also produces a “ toddy *\ ■ 
The high commercial value of the oi’ which is extracted from 
the fruit places it amongst the principal economic products 
of the tropics. It attains a height of 50 to 60 feet and is 
of extremely graceful proportions. 

Raven-ala madagasoarievms (Traveller’s tree), a remarkable 
looking and graceful tree. It grows to a height of 30 to 40 
feet with gigantic fan'-like leaves 12 to 15 feet, in length and 
similar to those of the banaria tree, of the Same family. The 
large hollow sheaths of the stalks form receptacles in which 
considerable quantities of water are stored, hence the popular 
name. Ai 

Oaryota urens. (Toddy palm), an unusually handsome palm 
reaching a height of 50 to 60 feet. The sap produces what is 
known as “ sweet toddy ” and becomes an intoxicant under 
The palm also yields an excellent sago from 
well as commercial bristle-fibre from the base 


fermentation, 
the stem, as 
of the leaf stalks. 

Oreodo.ca regia (Royal palm), a palm worthy of thiM title, 
having a majestic and graceful appearance, 
barrekshaped and peaches a height of 100 feet. 

An aviary has been, erected in the Botanic Gardens, where 
from various parts of the Territory may be seen. 


Its stem is 
irdte 


FAUNA. 

The animal life of New Guinea has not the interest of Borneo 
and Other great islands of the East Indian Archipelago, as there 
are no deer, wild'cattle, carnivora or other species of large mammal. 

Flying Foxes. 


Tli 


O. 


placental mammals consist mainly of the wild pig (Sue 
papuensu) ; rodents, including rats of several species (Uromps ap,, 
&c.) , native porcupines; several species of dying foxes, from the 
large Pleropm to the smallest but destructive fruit eater 
i&pnconpcferis australis). 


v 
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|\ Nat? •. <•• dogs, possibly even the wild pig, came with, or after, 

vhe fcu dvfv;. of the first human immigrants. 

Of marine mammals, the dugong [Halicore indicus or australis) 
O the coatfooiiest, but even that is rarely seen, owing probably to 
the scarcity of suitable “ grazing grounds ” in these areas." 

Most of the indigenous mammals are primitive non-placentals or 
marsupials, including bandicoots, wallabies ( Macropus agilis and 
hrowmi ), which are found only on the mainland of New Guinea 
and in New Britain. 

Amongst arboreal marsupials are the tree kangaroo (Dendro- 
Uujus sp.), the gentle and dainty little “flying squirrels” (Pet mints 
breviefps , &e.), the vicious but handsome little Distoechurus 
pinnatus , cuscuses (Phalanger orientalis and Phalange-r maculatm) 
Kdb spy cues being somewhat variable in marking, 
yfeu Crocodile. 

i’liC principal reptiles are two species of crocodile; Crocidilus 
porosus is very numerous in estuaries and salt water swamps along 
the coast, and also extends far up several of the larger rivers; the 
smaller fresh-water crocodile ” is less frequently seen and is found 
m smaller fresh-water streams. 

The principal Chelonids or turtles are the edible or green turtle 
{Chet one my das ) of aidermanic dinner fame, and the liawks-bill 
turtle (Ckelone imbricata), which provides the tortoise-shell of 
commerce j- both are common in New Guinea waters. Several 
species of fresh-water tortoises are also found in the streams. 

Snakes are not as numerous as might be expected, the most 
venomous being death adders (A cant ho phis sp.) ; there are also 
several pythons, and numerous br ightly-coloured tree snakes, mostly 
non-venomous. 

Sea-snakes {flydridae) are somewhat numerous, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of reefs, and are usually very venomous. 

Monitor hazards f Seine idae ). 

Lizards are of many species, including skinks of various forms 
and habits, from the active little creatures running through the 
grass and about the roots of trees to some of the largest members 
of the family. Representatives of the genus Varan us or Mon itor 
lizards are plentiful, many being of large size, and much valued by 
!he natives, who esteem the flesh as food and the skins for their 

‘"Ulus. . ' ■ - ' . ' ,l ’A ' 
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One of the most interesting, from a biological point of view, U 
the legless, or lace-head lizard, which is often mistaken for a snake. 
It is not merely harmless, hut beneficial, as it is insectivorous in 
its habits. 


every 


One of the commonest lizards is the geeko, found in 
dwelling, running up the walls and across the ceilings in quest of 
insects, 

If the Territory is sparsely represented with mammals, its 
avian fauna* is particularly rich in number of species and gorgeous 
colouring, as there are about 700 species described from the region 

* The following instructive notes on bird-life of the Territory have 
been kindly supplied by Reverend Father O. Meyer, M.S.C., of Watoni 
island, New Britain :— 

The bird-life of the Territory points more to Australia, less to South- 
East Asia. Whereas the birds of Papua show more relatin'ship to the 
southern continent. Those, however, of North west New Guinea have 
•’ . *■—■ »•«'> ever, those of the »«f>« 


already anomalous forms, and more than 
remote islands of New Britain, New Ireland, &c 

The paradise birds which are so characteristic of 
and. to a less extent, of North Australia, are missed from 


New Guinea 
the Bismarck 


Archipelago, 
kinds and in 


but most other families nre represented, often in various 
„„ ... various species. 

Of the almost cosmopolitan sea-birds, one sees in the Archipelago the 
sea-swallow, flying in swarms and hatching on solitary sandbanks 
Uoridvc), the more isolated appearing stomy-petrols {Pufflniddc ),of 
which one, Pufflnua heinrothi, is of a kind never seen else where. I he 
splendid frigate birds appear numerous only when the sea is stormy. 
One remarks also the heavy Suia and sporadically the most beautiful 

of all the fliers-.the tropic-bird {Phaeton). Guests from the high north 

are a number of kinds of strand-snipes and woodcocks, of whom only 
n few are hatching in the Territory. The kinds of herons nre land¬ 
rails. birds which live mostly hidden and show practically nothing 
peculiar; but the little quail-hens; the greatest of all the birds of the 
Territory, the cassowary; and the strange bush-ben ( tfegapodius), are 
characteristic of the country. The bush-lien lays its egg warm in soft 
ground. The egg needs no particular brooding warmth;^ even in the last 
four weeks the existing temperature of the air is sufficient to cause the 
chicken to escape from the shell 

Extraordinary, so far as numbers are concerned, are the species 
of pigeons, which have become rather rare in the Vicinity of the settle¬ 
ments. as the splendid fruit pigeons {Ducula, ike.), the Ptihnopas mid the 
brown Macr-i&ygia hn T, e not been spared r _. , 

The birds of prey * represent Australia, Asia and even Europe. They 
are useful, with the exception of the snunl spar row - hawk, because tin.j 
oar not only insects but many of the smaller flying-foxes which are so 
pernicious in the coco-nut plantations and gardens, Reminiscent ot Aus¬ 
tralia. are most of the parrots, though, non-Australian varieties exls,. 
Besides the giant cuckoo ISnjthrops novae hollandiae), which lays Us 
ergs in New Guinea, in the nests of the crow; wanderers from the 
south 1 are two gold cuckoos ((Jhalcites)---the king-fisher (HoJ^ton 
mnetns), and a bee-eater. Down from Siberia comes wtg. 

mediwt. The other kinds of cuckoo and the beautiful Mag-hshtrs, width 
o rn rich in various $06cies. and ft Iso ft trr, ftw to trio 

Archipelago. Indigenous also are the night-swallows and the Salaganen, 
which are far-spread to tiie east and west. No indigenous yiulety o* - 
ever has an edible' nest.' The year-bird (Rhytidoc cross) , with its enormous 
bilk is spread in similav species In New Guinea and on the Sunda 
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Elcli Bird Life. ' §||/ 

The aristocrats of the bird-world are the birds of paradise 
Paradiseidae ), of which there are nearly 100 known species and 
sub-species, found nowhere but in New Guinea, a few islands 
off the coast of Dutch New Guinea, and in the case of two species 
only, in North Australia. Many species are very local in their range, 
and rarely seen except by expert bird-hunters. 

There are at least three species of cassowary ( Odsuaria sp*), 0ii 
the mainland of New Guinea, and a much smaller species, Oasuana 
benneiti , on New Britain, known as “ muruk The crested ground 
pigeon Qoura victoriae is the largest species of the family in the 
world, being nearly two-thirds the size of the peacock. Though 
very local in its distribution, it is sometimes extraordinarily tame 
(for a “ wildbird ”) and numerous. Its beautiful mauve-coloured 
crest, fan d, and about the size of a dessert plate, is ih striking 
contrast with its dark iridescent body-plumage, making it one of 
the handsomest of birds.f 


Islands. Among the sparrow-birds (Passcres) are prombienty 
the flv catcher, through uuiueroua and peculiar kinds aim! spedessi- 
A fevf produce a brief and not-disngreeable song. The Starlings and 
crowiy are represented with some species* as also the twaillyJw ;, jI*^ 
little weaver-birds (Ploccidae). The honey suckle birds ^^Phagvdae) 
of which the biggest is Philemon have here as in Australia several fcp r >- 
tentative*. Of the indigenous grassland birds, two indicate the scyth 
ana further the west but the species Ortygocichla is known only in Isei. 
Guinea. 

So far only about 220 kinds of birds have been found in the sub- 
region of the Archipelago, some in many local sub species, but the 
mountainous interior, especially of New Britain, may yet. produce some 
surprises in the way of new kinds of birds. 

f “ A friend living in tropical Queensland tells me of a small brown 
bird, the possessor of a ‘ beautiful song, quite out of the common . 
whieh Is known locally by the aboriginal name of 
Jan-da-berry pee ta peetathe little creature calls, In a high-pitched 
whistle, when it returns every year; and always the residents are alert 
for the melody. The bird arrives with the first general i a ins, about 
the end of December, and stays until the end of April. i he nest, a 

large onej is suspended, and generally built in debris left on branches 
bv floods. The latter point, as to the curious and distinctive nest., sicms 
to Identify the ’ Jan-da-berry ’ definitely as the large-billed warble*v which 
In some localities goes by the name of flood-bird . But vie had not 
recognized this species as a migrant. It does not visit Southern Aus¬ 
tralia. Where does it go? To New Guinea probably; for it is estrange 
fact that several kinds of birds come from New Guinea to Northern 
Queensland to breed, and return in the autumn, whereas climate and 
conditions in both places are practically the same the^year through If 
the ‘ jan-da-berry ’ is a traveller of this kind it is the smallest of the 
tropical migrants, and the wonder is how the little wings take .the 
bird across Torres Strait.”—A. H. Chisholm in The Nineteenth century, 
February 1928 (“Australia’s Elfin Warblers”). 

3595/32.—8 
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v :.i considerable amount of study has been given by the Depart¬ 
ment. of Agriculture to the habits of insectivorous birds in the 
Territory. The undermentioned birds are, in the Territory, pro • 

tected birds:— 

Birds of Paradise. 

Goura or Crown Pigeons. 

White Herons (or Cranes). 

Gonms orru (crow). 

Bhipidura tricolour (willie* wagtail). 

THurystomus australis (dollar bird). 

(/oracina robust 0 (black-faced cuckoo shrike). 

Butterflies. —The insect life of New Guinea even surpasses the 
birds in richness of form and colouring, the most noticeable being 
the “ bird-wing butterflies/’ Some species of this family have wings 
7 inches across, of velvety black and brilliant green. Ormthopiera 
victorias reginae is black and green flushed with gold. Ormthopiera 
d’XJ willisana, black and bright blue. The females m all species are 
considerably larger, sometimes 9 inches across, but always more 

soberly coloured black, white and grey. 

The beautiful clear-wing day flying moth Cocytia d’TlrviUet, 
once considered the rarest moth in the world, is not uncommon in 
New Guinea, extending from the Aru Islands to the eastern end of 

Papua. 

Amongst Orthoptera, a long-horned grasshopper, with a targe 
shield-shaped thorax, is sometimes found when felling timber, its 

habitat being apparently in the tree tops, 

Many phoamids of large size, sometimes 12 inches in length am 

of extraordinary form, are also to be found. 

In fact, every order of insects is r.y’dy represented in New 
Guinea, which contains some of the largest and most, brilliantly 

coloured specimens of the insect world. 

For wealth of colouring and variety of form, the marine life 

equals,* if not surpasses, that of the land. 


.* Father Q. Meyer supplies the following interesting notes on the 

Inhabitants of the sea in the Bismarck Archipelago:— ., 

Tir‘ inhabitants of the sea in the Bismarck Archipelago mamit-st 
close l relationsldp tS with those of the Indian , Ocean and . ot coo rye .of 
tmf wWi. of the South Seas, especially on the east coast ot Australia. 
The enormous pU-whales have almost disappeared, hot the sword-whales 
end other dolph ns are still numerous. There are three kinds of : sea- 
JJ L, . ' ,r 0 f these the true caret-turtle is of groat value on- account of 
M e'tortoise-shell. Sea serpents, especially the hydras (Hydra), furnished 
with bh?ch and 1 white rings, arc common in the holes of the cliffs and 
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Bright-kited Fish.—On and adjacent to coral reefs is the place 
to dnd the greatest varicty- of brighldy-coUoirad ta ? slow-tr ■ mg 
star-fish'#!, and aea-slugs {Boiot'tmrians), the last named including 
the trcpang- or beche-de mer beloved' of the Chinese epicure. Many 
of the fish are of high food value; in adjacent tropical countries 
they afford livelihood to many thousands of families, and are a 
source of wealth. 
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“ goatfU lies' ” or 


Some of the most esteemed for food are 
surmullets {Mullidae), which have their habitat near the sea-bottom 
in the neighborhood of reefs, on the shore, living on crustaceans, and 


f 
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small fish. They are brilliantly coloured, with white tender flesh 


and high flavour. One of the finest fish of this family, Vponeu 


barberinus , sometimes reaches about 20 inches in length, ihey do 


Tusk fish 


B 


not readily take to line, but may be caught in traps. 

{(fhoerodon sp.) also arc brilliantly coloured, frequently attain a 
and are highly regarded for table purposes. 
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reef corals. The mighty crocodile (CrocodUus porosus) haUotr par\.ic^ 
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larly the m of the rivers. The most dangerous 


of the water 
herds among 


Inhabitants is,' however, the shark, which often dwells in 
ifreal fish-'SWArjn's, and never lacks for a meal Its next oi-kin, the 
hammer-shark,, is not so frequently met with, nor the rays (Diocrouatts) , 
which, though large, are not dangerous. 

The saw fish seems to haunt, .tor preference, the now 
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The hard-skinned, cuirassed Plectrognot.hae are found by 


.... ing waters, 
reef arid high 


. !- 


sens. too. 
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Herrings spend their youth in the. neighborhood .of the sea¬ 
shore "later drifting to the high seas. The gre nbone -ftdgnuwe (iwSedle 
or hornpike risk) springing among the swarms of young 
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in fan to ; t dangerous' wounds by uocide,dolly striking 
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The most highly coloured fish are the families of the 1‘haryngogntitha <•, 
in particular the’ wrasses. Similarly coloured are the scaly ashes 
iSqUarnipennes). which enliven the already gay hued reel. . \eiy 
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Vrtant. fish are the families' of the mackerels (Scombridae) 
the nerches ( Peroidae ). Of these, the sea-breams, aid, particularly, the 
~ 1 sea forms of the perches give excellent meat, as also do the 

To the natives, the young electrlc-fishes, which at **“«’ 
the river in millions, are a great delicacy. 
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Of the river mussels and stun Is, the big Cypf itiidocpotarniies iUid 
“ .. -.^. Moreover, nearly ail the gea^naiis 
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Periijxc for tlie most part are eaten *..*v,* , ^^ —- - - ~ 

and Hea-inuspels are edible* 7 1 T*idd 6 itict and (*y m blu hi are poptiiai 
food The smaller sea-snails and sea-mussels are given the preterence 
by the natives. One kind. Conus gedgraphm, has a deadly sting, which 
is removed before eating. Also important, are the pearl shells, especially 
the Troehidac. The following families are the most rich in species. 
MelonIdac., Con Ular, AlUridoe,. OoUutQbeMidae. Troehidac; and, of the 
Bivalvae, the Petlinidctf! and the Veneridoe. Octopus , .obigo and /Sepnt 
xct' likewise edible. The crayfish gives excellent food, as do the kind* 

cvf ernhs.the coloured cuirassed the 8ayllarm, the Uarmttlae, md 

ihe'smi •Loensrs (Squilla).. Of the trepan g, the natives «»t°ivly those 
kinds which are white. The jelly-hsh is fliftten, but only one kind, the 
Vcbeila. which at certain times is washed ashore in large quanttuta. 
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Otie of t}ie largest fish to be found in New Guinea waters is 
the “ sail ” or “ bamier’* fish (Mistiophorus sp.); it is sometimes 
about 8 feet in length, the dorsal fin, when extended, being about 
3 feet Wide, hence its popular name. 

Edible Fish Plentiful. —There has been no biological survey of the 
marine products of the Territory, but the sea swarms with edible 
lisit. There are about 2,000 known species of .fish, and it is 
estimated that tally one-tenth of those are found in these waters, 
most of them edible. 

Quite' a minor fishing industry in Manila brings in £100,000 
per annum, and as the species of fish is abundant in these waters, 
there k no reason why it could not he developed here, but it would 
require skill, energy and special knowledge of tropical conditions. 

There would be a good local demand for the coarser fish dried 
and smoked (many natives do this) and for fish for rood for 
labourers, and there is a considerable demand for a regular fish 
supply at centres such as Rabaul, Kavieng and Madaug. 

The following list contains but a few of the edible fish, many 
of which are suitable for drying and smoking: —Albacore (Thun* 
riidae) ; Anchovy (Bngraulidae ) j Bastard Shad ( Anadontoslona 
sp.) ; Trevally (Caranoo); Butterfly fish ( Chaetodontidde ) ; 
Flounder ( Pleufo-necMdae ) > Grouper (Serranidae) ; Herring 
(Clupeidae); Kingfish (Scomberomorus sp.); Mullet (Mugilidae); 
Parrot ( Eearicthyidae) ; Red Sehnapper (Lntianidae) ; Tarpon 
(Megalops ct/prinoides) ; Sea Bass (hates ealgarifer) ; Sword Fish 
(Xiphias gladius ). 

Fisheries. ' ,7%':; 

The Fisheries Ordinance 1922-1932 requires all ships and boats, 
except canoes used by natives, employed in fishing for any fish 
or shell or marine product, to be licensed. 

Trochus and green-anail shell are found in nearly the whole of the 
seas of the Territory. The largest quantities, however, are obtained 
from the reefs and atolls of the North-western Islands, the Admiralty 
Islands and Hermit Group. Small quantities of gold-lipped shell 
are found along the south coast of New Britain and in Sea 
Eagle Harbour, Manus, but are not fished for commercially, natives 
obtaining them from shallow water to sell to tourists. 
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Troohvrt Exports .—The trochus trade is mostly in the hands of 
Asiatics, who employ natives to do the actual fishing. The quantity 
of shell (trochus, &e.) exported was as follows: — 


Year. 



Tons. 

Valued at. 

i - . 

1928-1929 



490 

£ 

22,695 

1929-1930 

# ^ 

v • 

442 

18,410 

1930-1931 

* » 


442 

22,075 

1931-1932 

• * 

* * 

428 

15,170 

1.932 1933 


• # 

359 

17,585 

19331934 



418 

20,482 

1934—1935 

. . 

,♦ • 

4 i 

20,115 

.1935-1936 

! 

* * 

297 

24,570 

Evan Stanley, who, in 1921, with 

the 

assistance of Captain J. 


■ -- - j v 7 ” *. vj.* i/m* V \ ; Ul U f. 

Duncan. carried out some inquiries into the possibilities of marine 
products in the Territory, found the waters well supplied with pearl 
|hell {Murgaritif&ra vulgaris), trochus, turbo (snail-shell), beche- 
ie-mer (trepang), and tortoise-shell. 

G old Lip. — The Doppel Reef (or Sherburne Shoal), situated near 
Purdy Island, he stated, had yielded good shell, consisting mainly of 
gold-lip. From the Lorengau area—a mother-of-pearl producing 
quarter an average of 4 tons of shell a year was sent by the 
Germans for many years, the work being suspended in 1910 owing to 
the low state of the market. Evan Stanley found good trochus - 
bearing areas not only around Manus Island, but in Ninigo, Wuvuln, 
and Ana Island. Good trochus-bearing reefs on Buka and Bougain¬ 
ville, he reported, had then been practically worked out by the 
Japanese, but it was considered that the Taku and Nukumunu 
Group's were well worth further investigation. 

Pearls Reported.— At Gaamata and Ablingi Island, New Britain, 
gold-lip was reported. The natives in the vicinity attach a very high 
value to this shell. Each prepared piece is equivalent to 2s. At 
Aiawe, a little further west, the natives use it as currency, at a 
va'ue of 10s. each when the shell is shaped like a crescent. Pearls 
nev? been reported from this area. Trochus and sapi-sa pi —another 
form of currency common nearly all over New Guinea -have been 
vv t ’ 0 : led ; u the reels of the Nakanai area. The northern portions 
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<'f JSev Iieland, Lavongai and the vicinity also carry troehus, and 
mother-of-pearl has been reported from the Steffen Strait' and 
Albatross Channel. 

Th'e trepan# found in ^ew Guinea waters is by no means of the 
quality of Torres Strait trepan#. When a reef* ha*? been cleared 
of i 1 epang, it appears to take some considerable time for .any 
young fish to reach maturity. On the other hand, trochus shell 
Ix'ds recover quickly; that is to say, after six months, payable 
amounts mav he obtained. 

Birds of Paradise. 

Since 1921, the export of birds of paradise from the Territory 
nas been prohibited, except to a museum, zoological or acclimatiza¬ 
tion society or other scientific institution. 

Importation of the plumage of the birds of paradise into 
Australia, apart from education ah purposes, has beer: .-prohibited 
since 


The German Administration permitted the hunting of birds of 
p radise by persons who secured a licence on payment of an annual 
sum of IfiO marks. No limit was imposed upon the number of 
birds which the licensee might shoot, but he was required to submit 
a return setting out the number of birds shot at his orders—a licence 
conferred the right of using native hunters—and the methods 
employed in hunting. Moreover, the proceeds of the sale of skins 
had to be devoted to the planting of coco-nuts. An export duty of 
20 marks was imposed for the feathers of every bird. 

Livestock. 

Little natural pasture is at present accessible in the Territory, 
though, investigations have proved that splendid cattle country 
exists in the vicinity of the lower Sepik River, the nearest point 
of access being Jdarienberg, 38 miles from the river mouth. The 
swampy country through which the Sepik passes is not itself suitable 
for cattle. , 

Apart from pasture lands which have been discovered in the 
Sepik area, in the Markham Valley, there is excellent cattle country 
from Lae to Wau, and further inland to Raimi and Purari. In 
the gold fields area, also, large valleys of open country exist, 
probably suitable for grazing and stock-raising." 
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The • coco-nut plantations are now ■'■sufficient in area to maintain 


.umerous livestock, both on the mainland and in the Bismarck 


Archipelago, the beasts being depastured on the indigenous' grasses 


M which grow between the palms. 

I here is in fact considerable scope for engaging in animal 
f husbandry in the Territory, particularly in conjunction with coco- 
| nut’.planting. 

| ^ or this purpose, the plantations should be subdivided snip 
| suitable paddocks, and these grazed in rotation. 

Livestock on plantations in the Territory coin prise approxi- 
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17,436 

2,138 

9.538 

6,262 


Quarantine. 

'Hie Quarantine Ordinance of the Territory, which follows the 
lines of the Quarantine Act of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
regulates the quarantine of plants and animals introduced into the 
Territory* 


Miming. 

T i om the eat Lest times the island of Now Guinea has been 
regarded as a treasure hoard of mineral wealth. Events in recent 
years have proved that at any rate gold exists in large quantities. 
At the present time, gold is the only mineral exported, but other 
minerals have been located in various parts of the Territory. The 
countiy is foi the most part so mountainous and so covered, with 
dense vegetation that prospecting is difficult and costly, hut, when 
carried out systematically, it may in the future reveal‘ marry 
minerals in payable proportions. 

Gold-fields. 

Gold-fields have been proclaimed within the Territory, the principal 
held being the Morobc gold-field, a portion of the MoYobe Administra¬ 
tive District, where hundreds of mining leases have been pegged out. 
In the name distriji; the Upper Purari gold-field, which h at the 
head waters of the Purari River, has been proclaimed. Portion 
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of the island of Bougainville in the Administrative District of 
Kietti lias also been proclaimed, arid is known as the Kupei gold- 
field, while, in the Administrative District of New Britain, a portion 
of the Baining country lias been provisionally proclaimed and named 
the Talele gold-field. In the Administrative District of New 
Ireland, a provisional gold-field has been proclaimed at Tiigi Tug), 
mi Tata u Island, in the Tabar Group. These fields, however, are 
gf minor importance in comparison with the fields in the Morobe 
District. Every Administrative District has been proclaimed a 
mineral field; 

The region of extensive mining operations in the Morobe District 
is at present on the-Edie Creek, a tributary of the Bulolo River, 
and along the valley of the Bulolo River towards its junction-with 
the Watut River. 

Transport Problems. 

Morobe is a rich field, but mining operations there have been 
greatly restricted owing to the difficulties of transport. The 
country is of such a rugged yud mountainous character, with no 
roads between the coast and the gold-fields but native 
tracks, that it was found impossible to transport any 
stores or material to the gold-field, except by native carriers. 
It is Here that air transport has been adapted with such conspicuous 
success to the requirements of the miner. Landing grounds have 
been selected with the object of extending the field of usefulness 
of the aircraft which are now operating. 4 * 

Gold is transported by air at the rate of Id. per o/.. under 
nominated escort and 3d. per oz. without escort. 

GOLD. 

Early Stages. 

As early as 1870, we find Australians discussing the prospects 
of gold-mining in New Guinea, though, at that time, principally 
in that portion of the New Guinea mainland which is now' included 
in the Australian Territory of Papua. In February, 1870, Mr. 
Richard Dam tree furnished to the Minister of Public Works in 
■Queensland an elaborate report, the tenor of which was that the 
rock formation of the three largest diggings of Queensland was 
largely represented at the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea 









* Hie page 323. 
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with an authenticated trend which, if continuous, would give such 
rocks a large development in the interior, and so afford a fair 
promise of gold-fields in New Guinea. In 1873, Captain Moresby 
piored that, the hypothetical continuity did in fact exist, and it 
was 110 * on £ er doubted that there were extensive gold-fields in New 
Guinea. The probability was one of the strongest reasons assigned 
in certain quarters for advocating the immediate annexation of the 
entire island on behalf of Great Britain, in the interests as much 
of the natives as of the gold-seekers. " Captain Moresby’s discovery 
of gold in the island”, said Mr. Archibald Michie, Q.C., Agent- 
General of Victoria, in addressing the Royal Colonial Institute on 
tne advisability of annexation (Proceedings, 1874-1875) “ <nves an 
aspect of urgency to the political situation', and imposes, T think 
on the Government, the necessity of taking timely precautions 

• - . He reminded his audience that Russians, Germans and 

Italians were all now nibbling at New Guinea ” 

About the same time reference was made in the Australian press 
to a party of Ballarat diggers who chartered a schooner with the 
object of prospecting in New Guinea; they were shipwrecked. 

It was not until 1877/ however, that a gold discovery’ was 
officially recorded in that portion of New Guinea which is now 
called Papua, and it is much later before any serious interest is 
recorded in the gold possibilities of the quarter which eventually 
was to come under the Mandate. 

Gold on the Ramu. 

An examination of early files shows that the Germans on their 
arrival in lS8o were aware that for years before, prospecting had 
been carried on with varying success. In 1896, Dr. Lautorbach led 
aii ex Pedition U P the Ramu River, working in conjunction with the 
New Guinea Company, and discovered gold in the western tributaries 
of the Ramu. Areas were subsequently taken up about {) miles up 
tlic-river in latitude 5 deg. 30 „,i„. S. ami a gold ana on boil, 
oanks of the Upper Ramu between latitudes 5 deg. 33 min. and 5 de- 
do nun, S., the gold station of the New Guinea Company bein- 
situated on the southern portion about 50 miles inland from Astro" 
Uibe Bay. The terms of the special concessions to the New Guinea 
Company in 1898, while securing to the New Guinea Company the 
sole light to prospect and mine for precious metal in the river 

*See P40na or British New Guinea J. H. I v, 1012. 









district of the Raimi provided that the German Government should 
receive lu per cent, of the income of the exploitation after all 
expenses had been defrayed, 

Australians on the W&ia. 

The venture was fruitless and after about ten years, daring 
which nothing had been achieved, the concession was eventually 
withdrawn, The expeditions of Tappenbeeh and Klink, like that 
of Lam erbach, were without result and the Itarnu gold-field station 
was dosed in 1902. It is not until September. 1908, apparently, 
that the finding of gold in the German territory is recorded as 
having been brought seriously to the notice of the German Gown- 
mem by various applications for land for gold-mining purposes. 
When these applications were made, by persons of different 
nationalities, a score or so of Australian miners were making more 
than ordinary wages in the German territory,* but most of the 
miners came originally from Dutch territory and went back there 
•to avoid paying royalties. A good deal of attention had been paid 
to the* Waria river by the Australian miners, who were all working 
bn alluvial gold, but as they had only very primitive appliances, 
about half of the gold they obtained in the years 1905-1908—was 
lost in the washing'. 

An official report by the Governor in 1909 states that gold had 
been found in the vicinity of the Waria and its tributaries, near 
.the Papuan boundary, but does not record particulars. A report 
by the mining assessor, Herr Stolle, in the same year indicated 
that the average amount of gold obtained by the Australian miners 
whom he met was 000 to 700 marks a month. 


In 1909, a batch of Australian miners arrived by the ss. Sigis- 
W imdy among them being August Aubry, George Siever, H. 
Reinhardt, Jacob Fox and Cornelius Bunk. Their purpose was to 



* “Just before the outbreak of war", writes Brooke Nicbolls, in the 
Argus (Melbourne),, in 1929, ‘three well-known gold-seekers—Matt 
Crowe, Jim Preston, and Shark-Eye Bill—were prospecting in what was 
then German New Guinea. Time and time again the Germans tried 
to get rid of these adventurers, never showing an open hand but. setting 
their agents and the tribesmen against them. Shark-Eye and his com¬ 
panions were made of hardy stuff, and though often short of food and 
in constant danger of attack from poisoned dart and arrow, they 
remained in the country under the guise of bird-of-paradlsc collectors 
After months of starvation and ill-health . , . they came 

out. but not before they had found payable gold”. Soon after the war, 
Crowe and Preston having died, Shark-Eye (who was identical with 
the IV. Pack referred to page 22! i returned. He was one ot 
the earliest to profit from the subsequent rich discoveries at Buloio- 
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form a company to explore German New' Guinea for gold The 
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part 1 was granted a concession to operate in the area which had 


been granted formerly to the Htion Gulf Syndicate. 
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In May., 1900, Alfred Keinpfs .application for a gold lease was 
granted, and a number of others followed, among them those of 


pn 


Jouber.t, Tooth and Ivory. The export of gold from the neighboaring 
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Gira (Aikora) and Yodda fields, in Papua, was reported in 1910 
to have been, for the period of ten years, £191,707 and £228.d2o, 
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respectively. The Governor at this time directed the attention of 
the Imperial authorities in Berlin to the fact that miners were 
crossing into German territory from the south where on the Luke- 
kamu field alone about 400 men were reported to be at work 
gold washing. 

The 1926 Discovery. 

In 1910, and in fact up t'o 1913, the bed of the Warm River was' nyl 
considered the most likely place to obtain gold by hydraulic sluicing, 
though gold finds had also been reported on the Markham and 
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Pa mu Hi vers,- and a German geologist considered the Raining 
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country in the District of New Britain to be one of the promising -v $$ 
areas. In later years, gold waS discovered by W. Park, a Papuan 
miner, in the Bulolo River, and in 1922, he commenced Operations 
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in IConinga Creek, a tributary of the Bulolo River. His efforts diet 
not attract much attention until 1923, when about twenty miners 
were working with varying fortune. The fields then suffered a 
reverse until February, 1926, when W. G. Royal, in company with 
A. Chisholm and R. M. Glasson, carried out a successful prospect, 
in the face of tremendous hardships and difficulties on the Edie 
Creek, a tributary of the Bulolo. Royal and Glasson discovered an 




alluvial gold deposit at the head of the creek, so valuable that as 
soon as the news was bruited abroad a rush* began which was 
responsible for the present mining activities in this field. Big 
financial undertakings have interested themselves in the exploitation 




of the area. The European population of the gold fields in the 
iVtorobe District in 1939 was approximately 2,00.0, and 9.819 native 
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labourers were employed in the mining industry. 
Morobe Gold-field. V . yd' 1 


The Morobe Gold-field is bounded on the north by the Markham 
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River and partly by the watershed-common to the Upper Ramu and 


'Mountain*. Gold and (tannibah. by Doris R. Booth niu:»D, gives a. 
gorst first-hand story of the gold rush. 
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Upper Pure ri Rivers, on the east by the shores of Huon Gulf 
from the mouth of Buang River to the 8th parallel of south 
latitude, on the south by the 8th parallel to the 147th meridian 
of east longitude, on the south-west by part of the territorial 
boundary between Papua and the Territory of New Guinea, and 
on the west by the meridian 146 degrees 5 minutes of east 
longitude. 

The centre of activity of the field is at Wan. a township on 
the western slopes of the Bulolo River valley some d5 miles by air 
line in. a south-westerly direction from the town of Salamaua, the 
port of entry for the gold-field. Salamaua is situated on a narrow 
isthmus of Bayern Bay in the Huon Gulf. The Mining Warden is 
located at Wan. Attached to the Warden’s Staff are two Inspectors 
of Mines and Machinery, a Geologist, an Assistant Geologist, and 
a staff of Surveyors. 

The general trend of mineralization is north-north west and 
south-south-east and gold has been located in alluvial wash in the 
Bulolo, Watut, Markham and Upper Ranru Rivers and their 
tributaries, while reef gold is being worked in the Edie Creek 
locality and in the vicinity of Wau. 

The Bulolo River runs into the Watut, a tributary of the 
Markham River, which empties into the Huon Gulf. The Bulolo 
River for portion of its course flows into a rift valley, severe 
faulting having taken place between Kai-cnde Range (Edie Creek) 
and the Razorback Range to the north-east of the Bulolo River. The 
valley of the Bulolo River at Wau is 3,600 feet above sea level, and 
slopes gradually from the foot of Kai-ende Range to the river, for 
a distance of four miles at its greatest width; this flat represents 
the old bed of the Bulolo and carries a large amount of wash. The 
Wash in Edie Creek and its tributaries contains little or no granites, 
whilst the wash of the Bulolo, Upper Watut Rivers and Wau and 
Little Wau Creeks shows much granite. Tins points to a large 
development of granite in the southern portion of the north-east 
scarp of the Kai-ende Range. A large development of crystalline 
limestone occurs in the south western portion of the Razorback 
Range. 

Edie Creek. 

The richest find of alluvial gold to date on the gold-fields was 
that made at Edie Creek by W. G. Royal, and this area has 
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Salamaua. 







naturally had Cne greatest attraction for the small r oers. It is 
situated along the source of 'Belie Creek and in its tributaries, 
Merri and Midas Creeks, at a distance of about 40 miles in an air 
line sopth west of Salamaua, and at an altitude of 0,000 to 6 800 
feet above sea level. The field is part of a high mountain group 
forming the slopes- of the divide between the watershed of the 
Bulolo and Waria Rivers. Edie Creek rises in the south and flow* 
in a northerly direction 9 or 10 he Bulolo; it. receives 

the drainage of the Merri and Slate Creeks, which flow parallel 
with it for some distance before joining it near the centre of the 
Edie Creek alluvial workings. 

In earlier geological times, these creeks were on a much higher 
level than at present, and in their meanderings covered a much 
greater area. This is shown by a series of alluvial terrace:-: along 
the Hanks of the creeks at various altitudes of from 80 to 100 feet 
above the present stream levels, which consist of water-worn gravels 
and pebbles deposited in the previous watercourses, which were 
afterwards cut through by stream, action when the creeks deepened 
their beds. 

The angle of slope of the principal creeks within the confines 
of the workings is very gentle, and averages about 1J to 2 feet per 
chain throughout their length, resulting in a fairly low velocity 
of stream action, thus enabling the gold contents brought down by 
the streams to be concentrated in the beds and sides of the creeks. 

The angle becomes steeper further down and for about H to 2 
miles a narrow stream runs between high walls to a gorge, where 
it drops over a ledge of quartzite as a waterfall for a considerable 
distance. In this portion of Edie Creek, the bed is covered with 
large boulders fallen from the hillside. 

Very little alluvium can be deposited below the falls as the 
velocity of the stream enables it to sweep away all detritus 
brought down from higher levels. This factor would account also 
for- the deposition of gold in the wider reaches of the parent stream. 

Geological Formation. 

The formations that make up the country round the Edie Creek 
consist of micaceous and graphite, schists, quartz, quartzite and 
diorite. The schistose rocks that cover most of the area, represent 
a very okl and highly metamorphic series--possibly of pre-Cambrian 


age—that forms part of the old land mass that extends from 
Papua through the Mandated Territory to Dutch New Guinea, 

The formations have undergone intense faulting by intrusion of 
mica diorites that occur as dykes, coming from a granite massive 
located west and east of the field. 'JTtese dykes and sheets are 
of considerable extent and gave out through and along the foliation 
of the schists. The intrusion has no doubt, given rise to the quart* 
reefs that occur in the schists along their margins. In many places 
along the t contact of the diorites and schists, the rock formations 
are highly mineralized, particularly with iron pyrites. When 
weathered and the pyrites become oxidized, a gossan is formed winch 
on investigation lias invariably been found to contain gold. 

Companies Operating, 

The principal, mining companies operating on the Morobc 
gold-field are: — 

Buloto Gold Dredging Limited, 

New Guinea Goldfields Limited. 

Bulolo Gold Deposits Limited. 

Placer Development Limited. 

Day Dawn, South (New Guinea) NX. 

Sunshine Gold Development Limited. 

Edit* Creek Gold Mining Company NX. 

Upper Watut Gold Alluvials NX. 

Enterprise of New Guinea NX. 

The Golden Deeps NX. 

Koranga Gold Sluicing Limited. 

Sandy Creek Gold Sluicing Limited. 

Orioino Explorations Limited. 

Mining Legislation. 

To provide for the working of alluvial ground in a more varied 
manner than by holders of miners’ rights the Mining Ordinance 
1922 1928 was repealed in 1328; the Mining Ordinance 1928 came 
into force on 1st December, 1928. This Ordinance is now cited as 
the Minrng Ordinance 1928 1936. The Mines and Works Regulation 
Ordinance 1935-1936 provides for the regulation and inspection of 
mines, works ami machinery used in connexion with mining. Copies 



of the Ordinances and Regulations thereunder may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Prime Minister’s Department, Canberra, or the 
Administrator, RabauL 

While the existing Ordinance makes no provision for the 
grail ting of dredging and sluicing leases, such leases in foice 
under the former Ordinance remain, and the undermentioned classes 
of claims and leases are provided, for:— 

Claims — 

(a) Ordinary reef claims, 

{6} Alluvial claims, 

( o ) River and creek gold claims, 

Id) Puddling claims, 

(e) Auriferous sands claims, 

(/) Prospecting claims, 

( y ) Extended claims, 

(h) Hydraulic claims and 

(i) Dredging claims; 

Leases — . . "■ 

(1) Gold mining leases, and 
(g) Mineral leases. 

A miner’s right may be issued, in the Territory for any number 
of vears not exceeding ten, on payment of £ i for each year it is in 
force. The prospecting area to which the holder of a miner’s right 
is entitled is not more than 400 metres square, i.e. 400 x 400, if 
outside the limits of a gold-field. If within the limits of a 
gold-field, a prospecting area varies from 300 metres square to 
150 metres square according to its distance from the nearest 
gold, mine. 

Subject to the provisions of the Mining Ordinance 1928-1930, 
the Administrator may grant to the holder of a miner’s right an 
exclusive prospecting licence over any area not exceeding 7,000 
hectares' of land. An application for an exclusive- prospecting, 
licence must be accompanied by a description and sketch plan 
showing the boundaries and position of the area, an application 
fee of £5, and a deposit of an amount calculated on the number 
of hectares in the area the subject of the application at one half 
the rate prescribed for the annual licence fee. 



The holder of a .miner's right W0, Ivy' himself or his agent, 
take up and hold any number of • claims or 'shares therein, provided 
that the claims or shares, are duly worked and represented fey the 
prescribed number of men.. ■ t; :V?: 

Chaims, TT; 'v-f 1 i .tvov:/ 

Claims are pegged out by fixing on the ground a post of specified 
dimensions at each angle and trenching from the post in the direction 
of the boundaries. ,-, , * ■ 1 ', ‘ 1 i •' 

Claims must be registered with the exception of ordinary alluvial 
gold daims, for which registration is optional, 

The. holder of a claim may apply to the Warden^ Court for 
exemption from work, but if exemption is not obtained, and the 
claim remains continuously unworked without lawful excuse for 
a period of 30 days, it is deemed to fee abandoned and may be 
taken up and applied for as if it were unoccupied Administration 
land.; ||| 1 | 1 j| ' j , f ', f| ||;|f l fe $ 

The holder of a claim must, in the first week of each month, 
furnish to the Warden a return setting out the amount of gold 
won from the land since it was marked out or since the furnishing' 
of the last return, as the case may be. The Warden then assesses 
the approximate, value of the gold and the holder of the claim 
pays a royalty of 5 per cent, of the assessed value. 

Later the claim-holder furnishes a further return setting out 
the actual value of the amount of gold in the first-mentioned return 
and is-. required to verify this amount to the satisfaction' of the 
Warden, when the royalty k adjusted accordingly. 

Beef Claims, "y 

The extent allowed for each holder of a miner’s right in an 
ordinary reef claim k 60 metres along the supposed line of reef 
by a .width of 120 metres. The width of every such claim is to 
be marked off at right angles to the base line, but the whole 
or any part of the width may be marked on either side of the 
line. /• ; . • ‘ .. '.;/$■ b ,■ 1 ‘ 

Only ten such claims may be taken up conjointly. 

The following particulars of a reef claim are required to be 
registered '■ 

(i) The name of the claim; 

(ii) The name of the reef upon which it is situated;' 


(ii|) The names of the shareholder^ and the dates and numbers 
of their miners’ rights.. 

Until the claim has proved payable, one European must be employed 
for every 120 metres or part thereof in length along the reef. When 
the claim is proved payable, it is necessary to employ one man 
for every GO metres or part thereof in length along the reef. 

When an ordinary reef claim is taker up for the purpose of 
ning fcV minerals other than' gold, the extent allowed for e 
holder of a miner's right must not exceed 300 metres by 150 
metres. 

Every such claim must be registered and must be worked 
continuously by one European for every 300 metres or part thereof 
in length along the reef. 

Not more than ten such claims may be taken up conjointly. 

Claims that are contiguous may be amalgamated, but. for pur¬ 
poses of mining for gold, an amalgamated claim must not exceed 
1,000 metres in length along the supposed line of reef, and in the 
case of mining for minerals other than gold, must not exceed 4,000 
metres in length along the supposed course of the lode. 

Alluvial Claims. 

The extent allowed for ordinary alluvial elaims for the purpose 
of mining for gold is— 

For one holder of a miner’s right—GO metres by 30 metres; 
For two holders of miners’ rights—120 metres by 30 metres; 
For three holders of miners’ rights-—180 metres by 30 metres; 
For four holders of miners’ rights—240 metres by 30 metres; 

and so on in the same proportion for any number of holders of 
miners’ rights not exceeding ten, without restriction as to the shape 
of the claim provided that the claim of each party must as nearly 
as circumstances permit be of rectangular shape, no side of which 
may be less than 30 metres, if that width is available. 

In wet ground where slabbing is necessary throughout, or in 
rocky ground where blasting to a depth of 10 metres is necessary 
in the sinking of a shaft, the extent allowed is— 

For one holder of a miner’s right—GO metres by GO metres; 
For two holders of miners’ rights—120 metres by 60 metres; 

and so on in the same proportion, for any number of holders of 
miners' rights, not exceeding ten. Such claims must be' registered. 
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leaders and other deposits of gold v.tMn it. 

An alluvial claim most be worked on every ordinary working day 
by not less than one European lor every one man's ground., being 
otherwise liable to forfeiture oil application. 

Elver or Creek Claims. 

Ilie extent allowed for each .holder of a miner’s right in an 
oi dm ary river or creek claim taken up for the purpose of mining 
for gold is a frontage of 120 metres in the general direction of 
the course ol the stream, with a width from bank to bank, unless 
euc’it width exceeds 100 metres, in which case the excess may be 
claimed by another holder of a miner’s right. 

All river or creek claims must b,»v registered, and not more than 
ten such claims may be taken, up conjointly. 

An ordinary river or creek claim must be worked on every 
ordinaly working day by not: less than one European for every one 

■nan ground, being otherwise liable to forfeiture oil application. 
Puddling Claims, 

V puddling claim for the purpose of mining for gold and to be 
worked in connexion with a puddling machine may be taken up 
on alluvial ground which has been tested and found to be too poor 
to pay when worked by the ordinary method. The extent allowed is 
double Unit allowed for ordinary alluvial claims for every man 
employed on or in connexion with the claim or puddling machine. 

circumstances; permit, every such claim must be marked 
as i rectangular block, no side of which may be less than 30 metres 
in length, 

Ai puddling claims must be registered, and not more than ten 
.such claims may be taken up conjointly. 

A puddling claim must be worked on every ordinary working 
day by not less than one European for every one man’s ground, 
being otherwise liable to forfeiture on application, 

Auriferous Sands Claims. 

Where auriferous sands have been discharged from reduction 
works and have accumulated in creeks and waterways or other 
tered and must be continuously worked by not less than one man 
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on application to the Warden, be granted a claim, the extent oi 
which must be defined by the Warden ; but, in the case of a creek 
or waterway, the extent must not exceed- 1,000 metres in length 
measured in the general direction of the creek or waterway by a 
width from bank to bank, but not to exceed 100 metres. 

If the claim is not in a creek or waterway, the length must 
not exceed 1,000 metres and the width must be fixed by the Warden, 
but not to exceed 100 metres. 

No auriferous sands claim held in one block may exceed 
3 kilometres in length. 

Two or more contiguous claims may be amalgamated in the 
manner prescribed with reference to reef claims, but such amal¬ 
gamated claim must not exceed (5 kilometres in length. §f 

Every auriferous sands claim must be registered, and must be 
worked on every ordinary working day by not less than one 
European for every one man’s ground, being otherwise liable to 
forfeiture on application to the Warden. 

Prospecting Claims. 

The length of a prospecting claim granted for the discovery 
of gold in apparently payable quantities in a new "ccf or for the 
re-discovery of gold in apparently payable quantities in a reef 
previously occupied and abandoned is as follows: — 

If distant not more than 1. kilometre from the reef bein* 
worked.200 metres along the line of reef; 

If distant between 1 and 2 kilometres ’from the reef 
being worked 240 metres along the line of reef ; 

If distant between 2 and 10 kilometres from tffe reef be in? 

_worked—-300 metres along the line of reef; c ’ 

If distant 10 kilometres or more from the reef beiim worked 
—600 metres along the line of reef. 

In all cases the width of the claim must be 120 metres. 

Labour conditions are/ as prescribed with respect to the ordinary 
claim attached to it, and every prospecting claim must be registered. 

When payable alluvial ground is discovered in any ground, creek 
oi liver, the extent of ground allowed is varied according to the 
distance from the nearest occupied gold workings of the 
description, as follows:— 

If distant more than 400 metres but not half a kilometre- 
two ordinary claims of one man’s ground; 

]j distant half a kilometre but not 1 kilometre_$! 

clrinis of one man’s ground: 


same 


three ordinary 


If distant 1 kilometre but not 2 kilometres—four ordinary 
claims of one man’s ground; 

If distant 2 kilometres but not 3 kilometres—five ordinary 
claims of one man’s ground; 

If distant 3 kilometres and upwards—six ordinary claims of 
one man’s ground; 

If outside the limits of a gold-field—ten ordinary claims ot 
one man’s ground. 

A prospecting claim is in addition to the number of ordinary 
claims to which the party would otherwise be entitled and may 
be marked off in one block in any rectangular shape, or as nearly 
so as circumstances permit, provided that no side of the block may 
be less than 60 metres, if that distance is available. 

Every prospecting claim must have attached to it an ordinary 
claim of not less than one man’s ground, and the prospecting claim 
and the ordinary claim are deemed to be one tenement. 

Extended Claims. 

When the expense of erecting mining machinery or works is likely 
to be great or the poverty of the ground warrants special treatment, 
or the ground has been previously worked and abandoned, the 
Warden may, upon application, allot to each holder of a miner’s 
right in either reef or alluvial ground, an extended claim not 
exceeding the area of four ordinary claims. Until the claim has 
been proved payable, the number of men employed must be equal 
to one half of the number of holders of miners’ rights to whom 
the ground is allotted. Ten such claims only may be allotted to a 
party of men working conjointly and every extended claim must 
be registered. Extended reef claims, when contiguous, may be 
amalgamated as in ordinary reef claims, but must not exceed the 
dimensions prescribed with respect to extended claims allotted to 
a party of men working conjointly. 

Hydraulic Claims. 

When ground having a frontage to any terrace or hillside 
requires to be worked by hydraulic pressure, an hydraulic claim 
may be taken up on such ground. An hydraulic claim must be 
rectangular or as nearly so as circumstances permit, and must not 
exceed 120 metres frontage to such terrace, or hillside, by a width, 
or depth, into the terrace, or hill, of 300 metres for each holder 
of a miner’s right who applies. An hydraulic claim must be regis¬ 
tered and must be continuously worked by' not less than one man 




for every one man's ground. Two or more contiguous claims may 
be amalgamated as in ordinary reef claims and a holder may work 
all quart* reefs, veins, leaders and other deposits of gold within 
the claim. 

Dredging Claims. 

Dredging claims are granted of alluvial ground only— 

{a} when the ground applied for has been previously worked | 
and abandoned; 

{b) when the known poverty of the ground 'Warrants it; or 
(c) when the ground is only suitable* for dredging on account 
of its excessive Wetness, or the costliness of the 
appliances required to work it. 

When any reef is discovered on a dredging claim, the holder may 
mark out and apply for a mining lease thereon, after notification 
by the Warden, that it is reef to which the dredging claim regula¬ 
tion should apply. Should the holder not mark out and apply 
within three months of such notification, the Administrator may 
resume tire area contained in the reef. 

The Warden may also grant a. dredging claim for dredging for 
gold, or any other mineral, on Administration land which consists 
of the bed and banks of any river or land adjacent thereto. 

The area comprised in one claim must not exceed 200 hectares, 
and the length of the claim along the course of the river must not 
exceed 10 kilometres. 

The Warden may also grant dredging claims, for dredging for 
gold or any other mineral on the foreshore and lands under the 
ocean adjoining thereto, and on Administration land which consists 
of the bed of a lake and land adjoining thereto. 

The area comprised in any one such claim must not exceed 
200 hectares with a length along the foreshore not exceeding 10 
kilometres, and, in the case of the bed of a lake and land adjoining 
thereto, an area of 200 hectares. 

The Warden may amalgamate, upon application, any number of 
contiguous dredging claims into one amalgamated claim; upon 
application, the Administrator may amalgamate any number of 
dredging claims, whether contiguous or not, which arc wholly 
contained in a circle having a diameter of 30 kilometres. 

A dredging claim must be marked out by the erection of squared 
boundary posts of prescribed dimensions; one such post, painted 



white and .Having engraved or durably marked on it ..the initial 
letters of the applicant’s name, will be deemed to be the datum 
post from which the surveyor commences the survey of the land. 
TSb« other posts are deemed to mark provisionally the boundaries 
of the land applied for, until the true boundaries are defined by 

An applicant for a dredging claim furnisher the Warden with 
a description and sketch plan approximately defining the position 
of the land, applied for, together with an application fee: of £5 
and the prescribed survey fee, and is then given a Certificate- of 
App ion,' 

Within 30 days from the receipt of such certificate a copy is 
requited to be posted at or near the datum post, and at the 
Warden’;--, office, for seven clear days, and thereafter, if no ■objection 
te lodged against the application, the Warden registers the applicant 
as the provisional holder of the dredging claim; thereupon, the 
claim is deemed to be granted, subject to the fixing of the actual 
boyrdarie* by survey. 

If any objection is lodged, the Warden defers registration until 
the matter has been heard and determined by the Warden's Court, 

For a period of six mouths after the grant of a dredging claim, 
the holder is not required to employ any men- or machinery upon 
the claim; this period may be extended by th” Warden for a 
further period''of six months, : Ty - . ' :T 

After the expiration of such period of six months, the holder 
must employ continuously one European for every ;.»0 hectares or 
fraction of 50 hectares, or, alternatively, must keep fully manned 
machinery of a value of not less than £1,000 for every o0 hectares, 
or fraction of 50 hectares, in area of the claim. 

The value of the machinery employed upon any dredging claim 
must not be less than £3,000. 

Partial or total exemption from labour conditions may be 
granted by the Warden, for any period not exceeding six months. 

The claim-holder is required to pay rent to the Warden at the 
rate of 6s. 3d. for every hectare during the first year, and 12s. 6d. 
for every hectare thereafter. 


On the Morofoe Gold-field, four dredges of the bucket type, 
electrically operated diroughout, have been Installed by Bulolo 
Gold Dredging Limited, the first dredge having commenced opera¬ 
tions during March, 1931. 

For the power supply, the Bulolo Liver was harnessed to provide 
or an initial installation of hydro-electric plant of approximately 
1,900 kilowatts capacity, but so designed that the capacity could 
be increased when so required. This involved the construction of 
approximately 7,700 feet of ditch, flume and tunnels; • also 547 
feet of 48-inch steel penstock to convey the water from the race 
level to the power-house, under a maximum head of 105 feet. 

The first installation consisted of two 600 k.w., 3 phase, fiu 
cycle, 6,600 volt, 750 r.p.m, generators driven by two Bovling 
turbine water-wheels of 1,000 h.p. each. An additional two units 
were later installed. 

As an assurance of an ample and continuous supply ox power, 
Fulolo Gold Dredging Limited selected Baiune River, a tributary 
of the Bulolo River, for the purpose of a second supply. The 
Baiune power scheme consists of four 1,000 h.p. alternators driven 
by impulse water wheels generating current at 11,000 volts, 3 phase, 
50 cycles, me water-race for this scheme is 11,950 feet in length, 
giving a total head at the power-house of 535 feet. The whole 
of the power used by Bulolo God Dredging Ltd. ami New 
Guinea Goldfields Luifited operations at Wan, Golden Ridges 
and ftdie Creek is supplied from the hydro-electric plant instalVd 
on the Baiune River. 

LEASES. 

Gold-mining Leases. 

The Administrator may, if he thinks fit. grant for any or all 
of the undermentioned purposes a gold-mining lease of Administra¬ 
tion land:— 

(а) for mining for gold and for all purposes necessary to 

carry on effectually such mining operations in or on 
the land: or 

(б) for cutting and constructing water-races, drains, dama, 

reservoirs, tramway's and roads to be used in connexion 
with such mining: or 
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(c) for erecting any buildings or machinery to be used in 
connexion with such mining; or 

(cZ) for pumping or raising water from any land mined for 

gold; or 

(e) for residence in connexion with any purpose specified in 
paragraphs |||) 7 (&)> (c) or {d )>, above mentioned. 

The undermentioned lands are exempted from lease under the 
powers conferred and mentioned above: — 

All Administration land which consists of alluvial ground 
except land which, in the opinion of the Administrator— 

{1) has been already worked and abandoned; or 

(ii) is only suitable for leasing on account of its great depth 

or excessive wetness or on account of the costliness 
of appliances required for its development; or 

(iii) for any sufficient reason ought not to be exempt from 

lease; 

All Administration land occupied by virtue of a miner's right, 
unless the holder thereof consents in writing to the leasing of - 
the land. ...... 

The area of a gold-mining lease must not exceed 20 hectares, 
and the rent is at the rate of £2 10s. per hectare. The term of the 
lease shall not exceed 21 years, but shall be renewable for a further 
period Of 21 years. Labour conditions * prescribed are that one 
European must be employed for every 10 hectares or oart thereof. 
In every gold-mining lease exceeding 2 hectares a portion of the 
surface not exceeding one half of the area over and above 2 hectares 
is reserved for business and residence purposes. 

. I 1 % _ • *. • % ' ‘, •' 

Provision is made for the resumption by the Administration, 
without compensation, of any part of a lease required for public 
purposes, and the Administrator may cancel the lease so far as it 
relates to any rights to the surface and 50 feet below the surface 
of that part of the lease so required. 

On HOth June, 19*56, the number of dredging - and sluicing leases 
in force was 85; the number of gold-mining leases in force was 

260 . A A • ■ * . ■ -A ■ VA-'SSiW 
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•Mineral Leases. 

The Administrator jbMs power to .grant miiieral leases to mine • 
for any mineral' ow»er- than gold, as in the gase of gold-mining 
leases, and the lands exempted from mineral, leases are the same, 
but the proviso regarding a “ new gold field •' does not apply. It 
is provided however that any "evidence,: or .. business area nitty 
Converted into a mineral lease, i, the person apph'iP' fo- . y ( 
lease first pays eompensation jp tin. e 

improvements thfcredn, unless the lei 
part of the Ordinance which' -..provitU* 
residence areas and business areas. 

The area of a mineral lease must not exCee .staves and 

the rent is at the rate of £l 5s, per hectare. The lease has u term 
of 21 years and is. renewable for a farther term of 21 years. 1 

One man must be employed for every thirty-two hectares or 
fraction of thirty-two hectares. 

■ When gold is found in any land under a mineral lease otherwise 
than in association or combination with the mineral specified in 
the lease, the land may be dealt with for the purpose of mining 
for gold, notwithstanding* the mineral lease, under the provisions 
relating to mining for gold. 

Milling Leases. 

The term “ mining lease ’’ includes gold-mining and mineral 
leases. Mining leases may be amalgamated, provided that the 
area of the united lease shall not exceed 100 hectares in the ease 
of gold-mining leases and 300 hectares in the oase of mineral leases. 

Mining leases or applications therefor may be transferred. 

Before making application for a mining lease, the applicant or 
hia agent must mark out the land by fixing in the ground a post 
or cairn of prescribed dimensions which roust have distinctly marked 
thereon the initials of the applicant’s name. This post is deemed 
the h datum point from' which the Surveyor commences to survey 
the land. 

Each application must specify the name of the lode or reef and 
be accompanied by a description and sketch plan, sufficiently defining 
the position of the land applied for, and by an application fee of 
£5 and the prescribed rent and survey fee. 
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A certificate of application must) within three months aftci 
receipt frciln the Warden, be advertised in a newspaper circulating 
in the neighbourhood, : ■*;:is|f '!$* 

With certain exceptions, the area applied for must be rectangu¬ 
lar and its length must not exceed double the width. 

The application is heard in the Warden’s Court and the Warden 
submits his recommendations to the. Administrator who determines 
the grant ox refusal of the application, the area and. shape of the 
land to be granted and - the covenants, conditions and provisions to 
be contained in the lease in addition to those set out in the 
Ordinance. J ¥¥v Sxh;/^!|l;h,;vX'ih: 

A lessee under or an applicant lor a mining lease may apply 
through the Warden to the Administrator for exemption or partial 
exemption from work for a period not exceeding six months. 

The Ordinance provides for mining on reserves, residence?' areas 
add business areas and on alienated lands, and also for the applica¬ 
tion by any person for a mining lease to work any reef, discovered 
on a dredging or.sluicing lease, granted under the Mining Ordinance 
1022-1928, which is 50 feet below the surface of the dredging or 
sluicing lease, and, where any such reef is discovered, the holder of 
the dredging or sluicing lease may mine the lease to a depth of 50 
feet below the surface, provided be applies for a mining (ease of 
the area contained in the reef. 

Areas may also be granted as machine areas, areas for erection 
of furnaces, areas for stacking tailings, market garden area* and 
.business and residence areas. ' ■ 

Application for permission to occupy a machine area must be 
made to the Warden in the manner prescribed with reference to 
claims generally. Machine areas must be registered and the area 
must not exceed 2. hectares. Kent, is £2 10s. per hectare or part 
of a hectare. > 

Areas for the erection of furnaces must not exceed 4 hectares and 
every such permission to occupy must be registered. Kent is £2 10a. 
per hectare or part of a hectare. Areas for stacking taiiincs must 
be applied for in the manner prescribed with reference to claims 
generally and the area must not exceed 2 hectares. Rent is £2 10s. 
per hectare or part of a hectare. 





Market garden areas may be granted, not to exceed 2 hectares, 
by licence granted to the applicant by the Warden. The licence 
is transferable, provided the transferee resides on the area and 
constantly keeps cultivated at least one-half of the area. Rent is 
£2 I Os. per hecta re or part of a hectare. 

The holder of a miner’s right may take out a business licence 
vvliich will be in force for a period of not more than 10 years at an 
annuli payment of £10 and entitles the bolder to occupy, on any 
gold-field or mineral field, for the purposes of business or residence, 
an area of 24 ares (40 * 60 metres), in the case of a business 
licence, and, 32 ares in the case of a residence area, the frontage 
of which must not exceed 30 metres and the depth 40 metres. 

Water Rights. 

A holder of a miner’s right who intends to divert and use water 
for mining or general purposes or to cut a race or consti net dams 
or reservoirs, must lodge an application with the Warden, accom¬ 
panied by a fee of £2 and a sketch plan of the site and also an 
estimate of the capacity, in litres, of any dam or reservoir proposed 
to be constructed. 

If no valid objection is lodged, the Warden may grant the water 
right, which must be registered. 

The quantity of water to which any person is entitled under one 
water right for sluicing purposes, on any claim, must not exceed 
two ground sluice heads and, in all river beds from which water 
it: diverted, at least one ground sluice head must be left running 
for general use when required. 

A ground sluice head means a body of water seven and a half 
centimetres by thirty centimetres. 

Petroleum. 

The petroleum Ordinance 193(5 was passed to regulate the 
prospecting and mining for mineral oil within the Territory of 
New Guinea. The Ordinance makes provision for the issue of 
permits, licences and leases. The maximum area that may be 
granted under a licence is 250 square miles and five licences may 
be granted to any one person or company. The maximum area 
that may be granted under a lease is 20 square miles, and five leases 
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may be granted to any one person or company. The Ordinance 
a]so includes a provision for the grant of special permits which 
will confer upon the permittee an exclusive right to prospect for 
petroleum in respect of ah area not exceeding 20,000 square miles. 
Such a, permit may fee granted only upon the recommendation of 
the Petroleum Advisory Board and with the approval of the 
Minister.* 

Native Eights. 

A person intending to mine on or under any land which is 
owned and occupied by natives shall, before beginning operations, 
give notice to the Warden of his intention and of the nature of the 
operations. Upon receipt of such notice the Warden assesses the 
amount of damage likely to be done to the surface of the laud and 
to any improvements thereon, and the miner is then required to 
deposit with the Warden the amount so assessed. Until the amount 
is deposited, no raining operations may be carried out. The amount 
deposited is held as security, to be paid wholly or in part to the 
natives if they sustain any damage front injury to the surface or 
to the improvements on the land. 

Mining operations which, in the opinion of the Warden, would 
cause substantial damage to a native village, or to any native lands, 
are not permitted unless the natives who would be injured give 
their consent, and then only subject to such conditions as the Warden 
approves. ' ‘ 

Aboriginal natives of the Territory have all the rights conferred 
by the ordinance Upon holders of miners’ rights for purposes 
connected with mining. Miners’ rights are not issued to natives, 
nor may a native hold any mining tenement on behalf of any person. 

Native labourers engaged by contract of service are liberty 
to mine on Administration lands for gold and other minerals, and 
are not liable to a fine or other punishment in respect of such 
mining. 

The powers conferred on the Warden to demand a fee and impo?e 
a fine on persons mining on Administration lands without being 
able to produce, on demand, a miner’s right do not apply in the 
ease of native labourers. 

Where it is required by the Mining Regulations that the holder 
of a miner’s right or mining tenement must employ on any claim 

* Bee also page 253. 











or mining tenement any European- or nuinbey of Emsipeans, such 
■ provision does not apply to any native working his own claim or 
mining tenement other than a mining claim. 

Miners 1 Homestead Leases. 

Any resident of a mining field, of not leas than eighteen years 
of age, may be granted a miner’s homestead lease by the 
Administrator. 

Not more than onq, miner’s homestead lease within the same 
mining field may be held at one time by any one person. 

The area that may be held may not exceed - 
Within the boundaries of a town—40 ares, 

Not more than one kilometre from the nearest boundary 
of a town—8 hectares. 

More than one kilometre from the nearest boundary of a town 
—32 hectares or such greater or smaller area, not exceeding 
250 hectares as the Administrator declares. 

Except under certain circumstances, the boundaries of a miner’s 
homestead lease must be rectangular and the length may not exceed 
three times the breadth, and the frontage to a road, river, or creek 
may not exceed one half the length of the land. 



the Warden in the prescribed form, describing the boundaries and 
location of the land applied for, and must be accompanied by half- 
a-year’s rent and the survey fee. 

A miner’s homestead lease is for a period of 30 years with the 
right of renewal for a further period of 30 years. For the first 
period of 30 years, annual rent is payable at the rate of one half¬ 
penny uer are for the first 20 hectares, and one farthing for each 
are' in excess of 20 hectares up to 40 hectares; for an area 
exceeding 40 hectares, such rent as is fixed by the Administrator. 
The mini.mum rent payable is 5s. 

After the expiration of the first period of 30 years, the annual 
rent is fixed at Is., if demanded, 

For land in a town, improvements of a, value of not less than 
£25 must be made on a miner’s homestead lease; otherwise, 
improvements of a value of not less than £50 must be made. 

The holder of a miner’s homestead lease must reside on the 

land. A.' - AA • ■ ' ■; dr 



Gold Bujars, . '• t $p v : ; V 

The Gold Buyers Ordinance 1931 provides that the Administrator 
may issue to a bank or to any person of European race or extraction 
a licence to bwy gold. 

A licence remains in force, unless cancelled, until the 30th June, 
following the date of its issue. The fee for a licence is £10*: if. 
issued before 31st December, and if issued after that date £5. 

Any person buying gold without a licence is guilty of an offence, 
and liable to imprisonment for three years. 

The holder of a licence may buy or sell gold, but may not buy 
gold at any other than, the premises specified in the licence. 

All transactions relating to the buying or sale of gold are 
required to be recorded in a “ Gold Entry Book ”, and before the 
■25th day of each month a return of transactions in the prescribed 
form must be forwarded to the Secretary for Lands and Mines,- 
Rabaul. 

Eyery person before exporting or removing gold from the 
Territory must give two days’ notice in the prescribed form to the 
principal officer of customs in the district in which the port or 
aerodrome from which the gold is to be exported or removed is 
situated. V : Vv/.v'V|,dfdHp; ; d ; d dd ■ 

Gold Exports. ; b 

At the present time gold is the only mineral or metal mined in 
the Territory. The following table shows the amount of gold 


exported, and its value, 

from 1924 to 

1936:— 


Year, 


Ounces 

Bullion. 

Value, 

jC 

1924-1925 


7,417 

y V V 1 * f V 

18,512 

1925-1920 

« * 

10,067 

25,169 

1926-1927 

v.',;/. •; * # , 

84,768 

,. 195,428 

1927-1928 

« # 

.. 113,874 

256,216 

1928-1929 

v «i': k ■ 

87,542 

.. 188,176 

1929-1930 


42,818 

96,338 

1930-1931 

'« ft », 

57,874 

.. 132,239 

1931-1932 

# * 

.. 108,647 

.. 398,939 

1932-1.933 

(i » 

.. 196,823 

.. 933,940 

1933-1934 

ft • 

.. 257,511 

.. 1,367,616 

1934-1935 

♦ ft 

299,787 

. . 1,897,244 

1935-1936 

T ‘ .v V; v *•' 

.. 302,619 

. . 1,704,498 

The quantity of gold 

exported from the Territory from 9fb May, 

1321, to 30th June, 1036, was 1,56 

8,562 ounces, 

of a value or. 


£7,219,073. 




Population, 

In the District o f Morobe the European population is approxi¬ 
mately 2,000, the majority being resident in the gold-field area 

Entry to the Gold-fields, 

Persons desirous of proceeding to the gold-fields must first 
obtain a permit to enter the Territory. Such permits are issued 
for travel to Rabaul, or ports of entry only, and are subject to such 
conditions as the Administrator may impose for proceeding thence 
to the gold-fields district, part of which is still proclaimed an uncon¬ 
trolled area, and consequently may he entered only by persons in 
possession of a special permit from the Administrator. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the issue of a permit to leave Australia for New 
Guinea may be obtained on application to the Collector of Customs 
in any of the capital cities of the States of the Commonwealth, or 
to the Secretary, Prime Minister’s Department, Canberra. 

The whole of the area in which the gold fields are situated 
is not yet under complete administrative control, and it is, therefore, 
necessary in the interests of the natives, and also of the miners, 
that the entry of Europeans into ft uncontrolled areas ” should be 
properly regulated. 

Ailments of comparatively minor importance in the case of 
Europeans are frequently productive of widespread mortality when 
introduced into a native community. The mainland of New Guinea 
is free from such ailments at present, and the Commonwealth 
Government regards it as its duty to maintain this condition. 

There is also the danger that irresponsible persons, unaccus¬ 
tomed to dealing with natives of the type found in New Guinea, 
may by their conduct seriously lower the prestige of the Admin is tr a 
tion, and thereby intensify the difficulties which attend the work 
of extending the Government influence throughout the Territory. 

AH persons applying for permits to enter an “ uncontrolled 
area ” must provide a financial guarantee as approved by the 
Administrator. Permits are granted for specified areas only, but 
should the holder desire to enter an area other than that specified 
on the permit the permission of the District Officer or officer in 
charge of the area must first be obtained, and the permit endorsed 
accordingly. Every person, other than a native, entering the 
uncontrolled area must be accompanied by ten (10) indentured 


native labourers, two or more of whom must be, able to speak 
41 pidgin. w English, and such a person must be in possession of not 
less than lour approved firearms with sufficient ammunition. 

The labourers and other native personnel are not permitted to 
enter or remain in an uncontrolled area unless under the control 
of a responsible European. 

Any person—European, Asiatic, or native—in an area under the 
authority of a permit is forbidden to¬ 
la) 'enter a native village of the area except in emergency, 
in which case villages may be passed through provided 
that there is no halt made there nor any traffic made 
with the natives of the village; 

(6) call upon the inhabitants oi the area to provide him 
with porterage; 

(c) call upon the inhabitants of the area to provide food for 

himself or his party; 

( d ) make an encampment within a quarter of a mile of any 

native village or hamlet of the area. 

The holder of the permit is responsible that every separate 
party operating in the area under the authority of a permit always 
has available a “first aid *’ kit approved by the Director of Public 
Health, and every person entering the area must be in possession 
of a certificate signed by a legally qualified medical practitioner 
to the effect that he has been inoculated against the typhoid group of 
fevers. V 

Before entering the area, and whilst in the area, the holder 
of a permit shall, if required by a Medical Officer, submit himself 
to a medical examination.' 

Native foods are not purehaseable on the fields, and can be 
obtained only by the efforts of the miners themselves. The fee*? 
required to be paid to obtain native labourers range on an average 
from £8 to £10 per native. In addition, the labourers have to 
be paid at least 10s. a month on the gold-fields and 6s. a month 
in other parts of the Territory. The recruiting must be done by 
the miners personally or through agents; only selected natives 
are permitted to.be recruited for mining. No labour is available 
at Rabaul or Salamaua. The beat recruiting area* are around the 
Markham and Sepik Rivers. ‘ The Markham River is about 75 
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miles from the gold-fields and the Sepik River is about 500 miles 
distant. . 'hy.VV" "" ; ; • ■ ; 'f '/ ■,' 'V 1 ^' ?1 ■ 

The following are particulars of the average costs at Wau:~~ 

Aeroplane freight, Salamaua to Wau, per lb.—2|d. to 4d„ 

V- . v £ 8. d. 

Passenger rates. Salamaua to Wau . . ■ • . • 5 0 0 

Passenger rates, Wau to Salamaua .. -• - 1 lv 0 

Each pound of rice costs .. .. .» ■. 0 0 6 

Each native’s daily rations {only) cost .... •• 0 1 3 

Each native’s wages, inclusive of native labour tax, 

weekly issues, and rations, per week, cost .. ..100 

Each European’s rations .per week cost .. .. 3 0 0 

Each miner with team of 24 natives (which would exclude 
sickness, loss in consequence of desertion, recruiting 
costs, repatriation costs, replacement of tools, housing, 

Ac.) per week costs . . .. . .. 28 9 0 

Cost of gold shipped from Salamaua to Sydney, per ox. ,, 0 1 8 

Rate of royalty on gold .. . . • • • 5% 

Average number of natives required for one team .. 8 natives 

Average working days per month . . • . . 23 days 

It is estimated that in parts of the Territory other than the 
gold-fields the cost of maintaining natives on short prospecting trips 
could be reduced to approximately £2 per head per month. 

Although the principal gold workings are in the Morobe District, 
there are indications that valuable fselds may be discovered in other 
parts of the Territory, Prospecting in the Territory is a matter 
of great difficulty, as the country is rugged and covered with dense 
jungle, and it should not be undertaken without a good knowledge 
of the natives and of local conditions. 

The use of air transport has facilitated and accelerated the 
opening up of the country in the hinterland of the Morobe District, 
and claims and leases haye been granted in the area of the Upper 
Ramu and the Purari Rivers, and prospecters have penetrated as 
far as Mount Hagen, which is some 220 air miles from Lae. 

It would be moat inadvisable for a person to proceed to New 
Guinea for the purpose of mining unless in possession of between 
£500 and £1,000 capital. The existing gold-fields are expensive to 
reach, and the conditions generally are altogether adverse for miners 
with small means. The area is not sufficient, to supply suitable 
ground for a large number of men, and. it will he ’Accessary for 
newcomers to the field to prospect * new country. 





Osmiridium, A;:p3^ '* ■■ ■■ ■ A - 1 

Osmiridium has been found in Die Raimi River, on the mainland 
of New Guinea. 

Evan R. Stanley, F.G.S., Geologist to the Common wealth 
Scientific Expedition, 1920-1921, in his report on the salient 
geological features and natural resources of the Territory, says that 
the rock in which osiniridiwui occurs exists in the Territory. This, 
he states, together with the fact that osmiridium is found, in many 
of the placers, suggests that there must be more of this metal in 
the parts at least where gold has been found. 

Platinum. 

Platinum has been found in the vicinity of Wide Bay, New 
Britain, at Madaiig (whence platinum was exported during the 
German regime), and, amalgamated with gold* in the Sepik River 

area. '. TIPI ; ;V. I- ; vl ?i ' : ' -I v ' ” • il-111 ;o' v o- 

The clumcee of isolating platinum in the Territory, according 
to Stanley, lie in an examination of those areas on the mainland 
where ultrabasic rocks and serpentines exist. A large area of these 
rocks is found in the Fimsterre group of mountains, in which there 
may be platinum. 

Some years ago, both platinum and copper were, reported from 
the Kabenau River, flowing into Astrolabe Bay, near Melanua 
Harbour, or Port Konstantin. “ I would certainly recommend to 
prospectors,” says the geologist, “ at least to try this area for 
osmiridium, which belongs to the platinum group ”, One piece 
of metal taken from the Kabenau contained platinum in such a 
quantity as to represent '42 grains of platinum to the ton. Wash 
samples from the river also contained comparatively large quantities. 
An exploration undertaken a few years later, however, failed to 
locate platinum in the Kabenau. 

The serpentine belts of Papua pass into the New Guinea Territory 
and mor4 or less follow the main range to a point in the vicinity 
of the south-western tributaries of.the Ramu. 

Tin. -J! 

Tin has been reported on some of the riven flowing into certain 
granite areas in the Raining country, on Gaselle Peninsula, New 
Britain. 
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Oopper. 

Id the Nakanai area of New Britain, copper has beeii discovered 
and reported to be payable. 

The late Evan Stanley expressed the opinion that, in addition 
to the New Britain oopper deposits, it is quite possible that similar 
deposit* may occur on the mainland of New Guinea, within the 
Territory boundaries, as he recognized, the strata associated with 
copper in different areas. Only large ores of medium grade need 
be considered when searching for oopper, and these must be access¬ 
ible and adjacent to suitable anchorages. 

Copper in association with platinum in the Kabenau has been 
referred to above. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur occurs in several localities 121 volcanic regions. The best 
deposits are apparently at Tavurvur, on Matupi Harbour; Lolobau 
Island, north-east of New Britain; Pangalu, at Talasea Harbour; 
and on Kairir.u Island, on the north coast of New Guinea, near 
Cape Kara wop. Tho deposits are not extensive as far as surface 
indications are concerned, but what is being formed is fairly pure 
and crystalline. The major portions of the older exposed strata of 
sulphur at Matupi and Pangalu are mixed with either geyserite or 
scoria and would probably not pay to treat under present conditions, 
but boring might prove substantially pure strata of sulphur suitable 
for the market. A portion of the exposed wall on the older Matupi 
crater is reported to have been worked during the German adminis¬ 
tration, but no report exists as to the determination of the samples 
which are stated to have been sent abroad. 

Iron Ore. 

In April, 1920, a large deposit of iron ore (haematite and 
magnetite) was located at Rangarere, on the north coast of New 
Britain. The ore body was sampled by a representative of a leading 
steel manufacturer of New South Wales, and his investigations 
showed that the quality of the ore, owing to its mixture with 
sulphur, was not suitable for the purposes required, and at the same 
time likely to prove too costly to refine. 

Iron has been located in the gold-bearing country on the Waria 
not far from tile Papuan horde-. There is no record whether the 




iron, which in all probability exists in large metallic kies combined 
with quartz as magnetic iron, is worth exploiting. 

Manganese, ^ 

Ip Borgen Bay villages on. the north coast of New Britain the 

natives smear themselves with a black powdery material which, 

on being tested, proves to be almost pure manganese dioxide. It is 

reported to be obtained by barter from the natives in the interior 

behind Sift. Salcia. 

* 
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Red oxide of lead (Minium) has been reported from the Baining 
Mountains. 

Phosphates. 

An Investigation of ip-e Territory for phosphate deposits in May, 
1029, resulted in a negative report. 

Deposit's reported on W^ivulu and Aua Islands, and in the Talele 
group of islands, were stated to be not of commercial importance. 

Coal. 

Coal has been located at the Kabakada wall, as well as in 

>ftu- 

Nakaxmi, at the watershed of the river Watu, and on the Upper 
Torin—all in New Britain. During the German administration, the 
possibility was canvassed that the Gazelle Peninsula contained h 
coal-field which extended from Nakanai to Kabakada—a distance of 
72 miles. Coal has been located near the Dutch boundary, and is 
believed to exist near Meianua Harbour and Finsch Harbour, 

Brown, coal has been reported from the Toritt valley in the 
Baining Mountains, and in the south of New Ireland, particularly 
in the valley of the Termiel; and at the Timai River, New Ireland, 
good brown coal, with a heating value of more than 4,000 calorics, 
in seams of considerable size, was set on record in a report to the 
Imperial German Government ip 3909. Regarding the New Ireland 
deposits, the Governor was optimistic, believing that at a greater 
depth the coal would prove to be even better in quality. A German 
expert, however, regarded the deposit as unsafe to work, owing to 
the steep dip of the strata in the soft, earth. 

The incidence of coal has been reported from the Markham River 
and from the vicinity of Boikin and in a small creek near Puran, 
the last-mentioned two deposits being in the Sepik district. 



According .ter local '.report, fairly large sheets of mica -have been 
found in the Baining Mountains,. A deposit U alleged to exist in 
the Kara River, north of Massava Bay. 

Clays, l' jj | ' | 11| ’ f , g|| 

The largest deposits of late rite (a porous, reddish, tropical 
clay) on the coast line of the New Guinea mainland, and the 
geyserite clays of Garun, New' Britain, and other volcanic areas 
are utilized by the natives for the manufacture of cooking pots and 
water pots. 

The natives of Yabob Island, near Madang, collect their day 
from the foothill country on the waatline. 

The morocco red clays of Garua ate principally used for 
decorative purposes; the natives barter »ein for manganese. 

Many of the mudstones, shales and limestones of the Territory 
could be utilized in the manufacture of cement, and some of the 
clays might make up into a fine roofing* paint, 

Petroleum. 

The history of the search for oil in what is now the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea dates back to 1912, when rumours of 
the discovery of oil were confirmed by a report of the Mining 
Director, Dr. Schlenzig, upon his investigations in the district of 
Aitape (now the Sepik: District). Samples of oil from seepages 
in the neighbourhood of Matapau were sent to Berlin for exam in a- 
tfo|| and in March, 1914, the Royal Geological. Institute reported 
to the Imperial Governor, Dr. Hahl. that the analyses disclosed an 
oil which, if refined, could be used as a lubricant, as fuel oil and 
as engine oil. In view of the possibility that the oil at a greater 
depth might be of a different composition, it was decided to make 
further investigations, and in June, 1914, telegraphic advice from 
Berlin intimated that 500,000 marks Had been placed on the Budget 
for petroleum exploration. These plans were upset by the outbreak 
of war. 

The late Evan R. Stanley's geological observations in 1921 
showed that potentially oil-bearing strata extended along the north 
coast of New Guinea, practically from the Maclay const to the 
Dutch border. These deposits occur in the Sepik Valley, and are 
also found on the east side of the Ramu River, 187 miles by river 
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from the mouth, and 00 miles west of Madang, in the Angat? Hills. 
From 1921 to 1923 investigations by geologists of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. Ltd. wrre made in Papua and New Guinea on behalf of 
the Commonwealth Government, and in 1924 the Territory was 
thrown open to private enterprise. 

Practically the whole of the coast of the mainland of New 
Guinea from the Finisterre Mountains east oi Madang westward 
to the Dutch border, and extending hack to the Sepik Elver, and 
also across the Ramu, has been covered at one time or another 
by licences to prospect for oil; but at present only two licences, 
covering a total area of 2,000 square miles, are still held. 

During 1928-29 the Anglo-Poraian geologists (who were again 
working on behalf of the Commonwealth Government) reported on 
tiie areas held under licence by the Ormildah Oil Development 
Company Limited and the Sepik Valley Oil Company; on the 
Hansemann Coast Country; arid on the Barum River Oil Company’s 
licence near Madang. The reports on all these areas were 
unfavourable. 

The Ormildah Oil Development Company Limited had com¬ 
menced in 1925 to drill a prospecting, well near Marienberg, on 
the Sepik River, on the advice of Dr. H. X. Jensen, Consulting 
Geologist. The well was located two miles from the river along the 
road to Mansep, on the north-western slope of a grassy ridge, at 
88 feet above sea-level Reporting on 20th June, 1929, Dr. S. Papp, 
Senior Geologist, Anglo-Fersian Oil Co., stated that no direct oil 
indications were seen on the surface within the mapped area. From 
the bore hole only very faint traces of oil. were reported, and 
Dr. Papp reported that- -‘ As the well is not located on a favourable 
structure, and as the deepest conglomeratic group, exposed in the 
Krabara Creek, does not show any oil or gas indications on the 
surface, the continuation of drilling is not recommended. Taking 
into consideration all present available geological evidence, there 
is not much hope of finding oil in exploitable quantities.” 

The licensed area of the Sepik Valley Oil Co. was located in 
the immediate westerly continuation of the Ormildah licence, and 
covered an area of over 800 square miles. On the south, between 
Tambumim and Ambunti, it was bordered by the Sepik River; 
towards the north it extended from S to 30 miles inland. Reporting 
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under date 2'lst June, 1029, on this property, Dr. Papp stated that— 
•« The licence of the Sepik Valley Oil Company mu&t be considered 
valueless from a petroleum point of view.” In his covering repot. 

Dr. Richardson wrote-.“We know of no more hopeless prospf > 

from a petroleum stand-point than a view from the densely-wooded 
mountains of Ambunti . . . over the vast and dreary expanse 

of low bush and swamp land which everywhere meets the eye. 
The sinking of a well, he said, would be a highly speculative 
proceeding not warranted by the fa-cts obtaining 

Reporting on the Hansemann coastal country between Wewak- 
Kaup-Kunambu, Dr. Papp expressed the opinion that the area was 
not suitable for oil prospecting because of the nature of the 
geological formation and of the entire lack of oil and gas mani¬ 
festations. His reconnaissance survey, though unsuccessful from 
a petroleum aspect, nevertheless yielded important results, in that 
the coastline between Nachtigal Bay and Kaup was mapped for the 
first time, and geological information was recorded for the first 
time regarding the coast and the hinterland. 

Mr. W Mackintosh Gray, Senior Geologist, Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, who investigated the Barum River Oil Company’s licence 
of approximately 1,000 square miles in the Madang District, 
reported that after a very comprehensive survey and careful study 
of all the data, “ the members of the geological party are unanimous 
in the conclusion that the concession of the Barum River Oil 
Company has no value as a potential oil-field, and they do not 
recommend any testing of this concession by the drill.” 

Dr. R. K. Richardson, Principal Geologist of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in bis covering report on preliminary investigations 
in the Aitape portion of the Sepik District, stated that the most 
extensive oil indications at present known in New Guinea are 
exhibited in that district. “ In the Mat&pau area ”, he wrote, “ the 
oil-bearing group 'is exposed at the surface. The Aitape party has 
traced the rock folds westwards into regions where folding is less 
severe and where conditions for accumulation and storage of 
petroleum arc likely to be much improved. The folded rocks of 
Miocene age in the Aitape District, with their proved oil indications, 
present the most hopeful proposition the expedition has yet 
encountered in New Guinea, and full scope should be afforded for 
its complete investigation.” 


The recommendations tor further surveys in the Sepik District 
included a dietailed examination of the Matapau hinterland, and 
of the Serra Hills (situated between Aitape and Vanimo), and 
reconnaissance surveys of the region south of the Torricelli and 
Bewani Mountains, of the area north of the Bewaui Mountains, 
e*d of the area east of the Raihu River between Kapoam and. 
Onmapelli. 

Following the cessation of operations fey the Commonwealth 
Government and. the withdrawal of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
geologists at the end of 1929, the investigations recommended have 
been continued by a private company, Oil Search Limited. Since 
that time this company has carried out an extensive topographical 
and geological survey comprising approximately 3,000 square miles 
in the Sepik District, of which about 90 miles of coastline formn 
the northern boundary. Two separate and thoroughly equipped 
expeditions have been despatched by this company since 1930, both 
under the control of G. A. V. Stanley, who was formerly an 
Australian member of the 1928-29 Anglo-Persian expedition. 
Modern methods of geological surveying, employing the planetable 
and telescopic alidade, are used, and the work is still in progress. 
Since most of the area, examined was hitherto unknown, the topo¬ 
graphical data alone is a valuable contribution to the geography 
of the Territory. 

During the course of the survey extensive fossil collections have 
been made, and these have been submitted to the Commonwealth 
Palaeontologist for examination and classification. The determina¬ 
tions of the Palaeontologist have revealed the presence of many 
foraminifera and other fossils new to „ the geology of New 
Guinea, and have assisted materially in the elucidation of the 
tertiary stratigraphy and structure. 

Another important phase of the investigation has been the 
exploratory surveys, sponsored by Mr. Stanley and carried out by 
Mr. H. I). Eve, Li censed Surveyor, mainly through u uncontrolled ” 
territory. Tw t o notable expeditions, designated the Oakley- Eve 
Patrol 1932, and the Eve-Town'send Patrol 1934, w ,;i re undertaken. 
The former had as its objective the opening up of a route from 
Aitape to the Sepik River, Vast swamps were encountered close 
to the Sepik River, and these compelled the party to return to 
the coast. The later expedition was successful tn surveying a 
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route from Wewak to the Seplk River, and in returning thence 
north westerly to Aitape. Topographical msips of both these 
expeditions have been presented to the Administrator and to the 
Federal Government by the company. 

As a result of the prolonged and detailed geological eXaMina 
tkm made by Oil Search Limited, a number of anticlines have heeL 
discovered; these various structures are being re-examined in 
order to decide which of them will justify a test well for oil being’ 
drilled. 

The possibility of New Britain and New I re'and proving ■ oil- 
bearing must not be overlooked. At Iboki and the Toriu River, 
in New Britain, fossiliferoua sandy mudstones occur, and these are 
very similar in character and age to the oil-bearing strata found 
on the mainland both north and south of the Central Range. 

No payable oil has so far been discovered in the Territory, but 
the lithology, stratigraphy- and structure of the rocks in many 
areas is such as to make it appear that the ultimate discovery 
of rjoiBinercial supplies is highly probable. This result is expected 
the more confidently since it is known that oil-seepages ocouu near 
Matap&u, -thus proving the beds to be petroliferous in some areas 
at least. Only a very small proportion of the likely country has 
yet been properly examined, and encouragement is to be found in 
the fact that oil in small amounts has been discovered in the 
adjacent Dutch Territory of New Guinea. 

Various Minerals. 

Tufts, containing .precious metals, were reported on the island 
of Li Hr on the east coast of New Ireland in 1909. In addition to 
minerals already mentioned, marble has been located in the Baining 
area, and it Is considered probable that deposits of silver will 
eventually be discovered there. It is in the Baining area that the 
so-called “ greenstone n —a grey-green rock formation—-is widely 
disseminated. This stone is called “ the quartz feflfi ? * because it 
is formed In the vicinity of quartz veins, probably through decom¬ 
position in the andesite. , 

Thermal Springs. 

Hot springs exist In Matanatara or Sulphur Creek, near Babaul, 
and in Matupi Harbour. Until a few years ago. Volcano Island! 
which was elevated above the surface of Blanche Bay during the 
eruption of Tavurvur in 1878, also contained hot springs. 



Matanatara Creek is really' a small tidal inlet and is adjacent 
.to a email crater, and hot springs emitting sulphur dioxide are to 

he seen. , -Qv$bb :: 


Hot springs occur at Faiigalu, near the Talasea station, the steam 
rising to a height of upwards of 30 feet and the geyser erupting 
every few minutes. The water close to the shore line is almost 
boiling in parts 1 and a.« Waro village the natives raise their canoes 
on stakes driven into the shallow beach, to prevent deterioration. 
The springs are about 200 yards inland. The geyser field is built 
entirely of 1 impure porous rock, which in part is rapidly becoming 
disintegrated to a soft white mass. 

Hot springs and geysers are reported at the base of the Sulu 
Mountains, New Britain. 

hi the island of Lihir {New Ireland District), the natives make 
a practice of utilking the hot springs for their domestic cooking. 
Fish and yarns are lowered into the hot water at the sea shore m 
the early morning and are removed satisfactorily cooked u few 
hours later. , . . n • ‘ i ‘ ■ b: , 

Water Power. 

High mountain Chains and fast-flowing' streams falling from 
great heights are conspicuous features of New Guinea. There is an 
enormous amount of water power available tor the development of 
hydro-electric schemes. 

U has been suggested, that New Guinea could become one of the 
world's most important producing centres in the nitrate industry 
and that such commodities as calcium carbide, and potassium 
cyanide could be manufactured at the same time, if the latent power 
in the rivers were utilized. 

The value of a nitrate industry in a country whose staple .is 
coco-nuts and where large areas are taken up in plantations which 
demand large quantities of fertilizers would be inestimable. At 
the same time, cheap electricity would be available for both power 
and lighting for government and other purposes. 

fivan R. Stanley estimated the p 1 water power of New 

Guinea at something ui the vicinity 0,000,000 horse-power, 

Which is greater, for its size, than that of any other country in the 

world. . y nbv.' ■: .v’ ; .yi-y-y-yjy 
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The following is Stanley’s calculation to show the horse-power 
available from the Bantu:— 

At a point .150 miles upstream from the Bantu mouth— 

Width of stream (feet) .. . . .. 771.34 

Mean of 19 soundings in above distance (feet) . - 4.72 

Rate in feet per second (six observations in dif¬ 
ferent positions) .. .. 3.26 

Cubic feet passing per second .. .. 11,876 

Gallons passing per second (11,876 k' 6.23) . . 73,987.48 

Gallons passing per second (adjoining small 

stream) .. .. .. .. 241.32 


Total gallons passing per second .. 74,228.60 

Total gallons passing per minute .. 4,453,716 

As this stream‘falls 150 feet in 160 miles, 202,000 hon power 
would be developed at this point, showing that, approximately, each 
of twelve tributaries could be utilized for developing 10,800 horse¬ 
power. 

The highland catchment area of the whole of New Guinea is 
something in the vicinity of 164,000 square miles between the 
altitudes of 2,000 and 16,000 feet, of which the Mandated Territory 
contributes 53,000 square miles, Papua 50,000 square miles. and 
Dutch New Guinea 61,000 square miles. 

Along the coast line from Astrolabe Bay ! lo the Buon Gulf 
there are many large fast mountain streams draining the h'gh 
Finis ter re Mountains of the Maclay Coast and the Kai, Rawlinson 
and Herzog Mountains which enclose the Huon Gulf. The Gogol, 
Nuru, Mintjira and Kabenau Rivers, all of which flow into Astrolabe 
Bay, are within 25 miles of Madang and in the opinion of Stanley 
could be easily utilized for hydro-electric purposes without very 
great expense. The eafchinent area of these streams is approximately 
1,000 square miles in extent between the altitudes of 1,000 a ; . I 
4,000 feet, and the greatest transmission line would not exceed 30 
miles. From the highlands of the Kai, the Goma and Bulung, with 
their many large, cascade-like tributaries, drain a catchment over 
9,000 feet in height. 

The Markham (pr ily its north and south tributaries), the 
Francisco, and the »&, with its tributaries, all flowing into 










of the highest mountains m New 
The catchment area oi this small section 
elevation of 3,000 feet. The apex 
iles from the coast in 


the Huon Gulf, drain some 
Guinea near the coast 
is 13,250 square miles over an 
of the watershed is not more than 30 m 
an altitude between 9,000 and 10,000 feet. 

Of the many small streams in New Britain 
a few could be utilized for local demands only, 3 
driers has been advocated. Saw-milling centres w 
in New Britain are adjacent to potential hydro 








PART IV .—ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
COMMERCIAL. 

The Administration. 

The New Guinea Act 1920 of the Parliament of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia provided for the acceptance of the Mandate 
bv Australia and for the establishment of an administration for 
the Territory. The Act provided further for the appointment of 
an Administrator of the Territory charged with the duty of 
administering the government on behalf of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

An amending Act, entitled the New Guinea Act 1932, was 
passed by the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia and 
received the Assent of the Governor -General on 28th November, 
1032. It contained a provision that the date of commencement be 
fixed by Proclamation. The date of commencement was 2nd May, 
1933. 

The Act was further amended in 1935. 

The Act as now amended provides a measure of local govern¬ 
ment for the Territory comprising an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Council. 

The functions of the Executive Council for the Territory are 
to advise and assist the Administrator. The Council is constituted 
of nine members appointed by the Governor General of the Common¬ 
wealth, eight of whom must be officers of the Territory and the 
other a non-offinal member chosen by and from the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council. 

The following officers of the Territory were appointed on 3rd 
May, 1933, to be members of the Executive Council:— 

The Hon. H. H. Page, Government Secretary. 

The Hon. H. 0. Townsend, Treasurer. 

The Hon. E. W. P. Chimnery, Director of District Services 
and Native Affairs. 

The Hon. Dr. E. T. Brennan, Director of Public Health. 

The Hon. G. H. Murray, Director of Agriculture. 

The Hon. G. G. Hogan, Crown Law Officer. 

The Hon. E. F, Phibbs, Collector of Customs. 

The Hon. E. P. Holmes, Secretary for Lands. 


Mr. J. C. Mulkiy was appointed on 24th May, 1983, to be the 
non-dlBckl member. He resigned on 7th April, 1936, and Mr. A. 
N. McLennan was appointed to the position on 20th May, 193d. 

'the .Legislative Council is empowered to make Ordinances for 
the peace, order and good government of the Territory. Ordinances 
made by the Legislative Council do not ha ve any force until assented 
to as provided in the Act, and must be presented to the Adminis¬ 
trator for assent. Certain classes of Ordinances may not foe assented 
to by the Administrator, but must be reserved for the Governor- 
GencraPs pleasure. 

Ait Ordinance assented, to by the Administrator may be dis¬ 
allowed by the Governor-General within six months from, such 
assent, and an Ordinance reserved for be Governor-General’s 
pleasure does not have any force unless a until within one year 
from the day on which it was presented c the Administrator a 
notification is published within the Territory that it has received 
the Governor-General’s assent. 

The Legislative Council consists of— 

■ (a) the Administrator';' 

(6) the official members of the Executive Council; 

(b) seven non-official members nominated by the Adminis¬ 
trator and appointed by the Governor-General. 

The following were appointed on 3rd May, 1933, to be the non¬ 
official members of the Legislative Council:— 

The Hon. John Charles Mullalv, Planter. 

•V ~ ' 

The Hon. Alan Neil McLennan, Barrister and Solicitor. 

The Hon. William Ernest Grose, Planter. 

The Hon. Victor Alfred Pratt. Planter and Accountant. 

The Hon. Bertram Benjamin Perrinmn, Business Manager. 

The Hon. Norman Percy Harold Neal, Miner, 

The Hon. Robert Leuwirt Clark, Civil Engineer. 

Whenever the Administrator wishes to obtain the views of any 
person within the Territory touching any matters about to be 
brought before the Legislative Council, he may appoint that person 
to he an extraordinary member of the Council for the period during 
wliich the Council is dealing with those matters, 






THE PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 

The Military Administration of the Territory at its close was 
organized into eleven departments. This organization was con¬ 
tinued for a time under Civil Administration, but later it was 
found convenient to reduce the number of departments to eight 
those of the Government Secretary; Treasury; District Services 
and Native Affairs; Customs; Lands, Surveys, Mines and Forests; 
Agriculture; Public Health; and Public Works. 

The Department of Justice, which existed under the Military 
Administration, has ceased to be a separate department, and is now 
included in the Department of the Government Secretary. 

THE DISTRICTS. 

For the purposes of administration, the Territory is divided 
into seven Districts- a vv 'Britain, New Ireland, Morobe, Madang, 
Sepik, Kieta, and M s—every one with its own District head¬ 
quarters, f 

The Districts of Sepik, Madang and Morobe comprise that port- 
tion of the Territory which is situated on the mainland of the 
island of New Guinea; New Ireland includes not only the main 
island of that name, but Lavongai ami other adjacent islands; 
Manus comprises the Admiralty Islands, the Hermit Islands, the 
Ninigo group and several small islands in the north-western portion 
of the Territory; Kieta comprises the islands of Buka and Bougain¬ 
ville, Nuguria, Kilinailau, tlu- Taku and Nukunumu groups, as well 
as a number of other small islands. 

The District Officers are responsible to the Director of District 
Services and Native Affairs for all the functions of administration 
within their Districts, there being no form of munici; local 

government of any kind. The principal duties of a District Officer 
are the care and welfare of the natives, the opening up of the 
Territory by patrols, and the enforcement of law within the District. 
District Officers have both criminal and civil jurisdiction, in a 
limited capacity. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

The appointment and conditions of employment of members of 
the Public Service of the Territory (other than the Administrator, 
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the Judges of the Supreme Court, and officers especially exempted 
by the Governor General) are regulated by the Public Service 
Ordinance 1922-1936 and Regulations thereunder. 

Divisions. : ■ ’’ (."} v'frJ 

There are three divisions of the Service. The First Division 
comprises the senior officers, such as the heads of departments, the 
Crown Law Officer, the Stipendiary Magistrate, the Anthropologist, 
the Entomologist, the Warden (Mines), the Superintendent of 
.‘Police, Medical Officers, and District Officers. 

The Second Division includes the clerical staff, Assistant District 
Officers, Patrol Officers, Medical Assistants, Surveyors and Drafts 
men, the Superintendent of Stores, the Postmaster, Inspectors of 
Mines and Machinery, Agricultural Inspectors and Instructors, 
Dispensers, and Cadets. 

The Third Division includes all other permanent officers of the 
Administration. 

Terms of Appointment, 

No person may be admitted to the Service unless he is a natural- 
born British subject of good character, and has passed a prescribed 
examination as to health and physical fitness for employment in 
the tropics. Appointments are mode by the Governor-General 
or by the Commonwealth Minister for Territories as his 
delegate. Except in the ease of officers transferred from 
the Public Service of the Commonwealth or any of its 
Territories or of a State, and in certain other special cases, 
appointments to the Service are probationary for twelve months, 
end the period of probation may be extended for a further period 
not exceeding twelve months. Before their appointments are con¬ 
firmed, officers appointed to the First or Second Division of the 
Service may be required to undergo a prescribed special course of 
training for the Public Service at a university or elsewhere. 

Leave. 

The Administrator may grant to every officer leave of absence 
for recreation calculated at the rate of one day’s leave for every 
week of service in respect of which the officer has not previously 
been granted leave of absence for recreation. The period of 
recreation leave shall he inclusive of time occupied in travelling 
to and from the Territory, provided that the Administrator may 
grant such additional travelling time not exceeding fourteen days, 


,*■ 



as lift thinks fit. Leave ; of absence for recreation shall not b# 
accumulated for a period of service exceeding . three'-'" years awd 
twenty-six weeks. 'cfA- 

In the case of pressing necessity, the Administrator miry grant 
leave of absence without salary for a period not exceeding three 
months. This, leave may be in addition to recreation or sick 
leave. 

The Administrator may also grant leave of absence without 
salary for any period not less than three months but not exceeding 
twelve months, but the period of such leave shall not for any 
purpose be included an part of the officer’s period of service. 

“ Long Leave,” 

Long leave ” may be granted after at least six years’ service 
in the proportion of one half month on full salary or one month 
on half salary for every year of service. “ Long leave ” may be 
taken only when the officer is eligible for and he 9 been granted a 
nerioil of at least three months’ recreation leave. 

.4 i •}/ ■> . 

Sick Leave. 

In the case of illness, the Administrator may grant leave not 
exceeding three months, and may, with the concurrence of the 
Minister, extend aUch leave to a period not exceeding twelve months, 
with pay, and a further period of six months without pay. 

Furlough. 

After eighteen years’ service, an officer may be granted leave 
of absence as furlough for a period not exceeding one month on 
full salary or two months on half salary in respect of each 
completed three years of continuous service. An officer who, after 
at least eighteen years’ service, retires or is permanently incapa¬ 
citated from further service, may be granted a sum equivalent to 
six months’ salary, provided that he has not been granted furlough. 
The dependants of an officer who has served at least eighteen years' 
without furlough may be granted a similar sum. 

An officer may be retired on account of infirmity or incapacity, 
and may be called upon to retire at any time after reaching the 
age of 60 years. Every officer when he attains the age of 55 years 
is entitled to retire, but if the permanent head of his department 


is of opinion that any such officer is able to continue to perform 
his duties, the officer may continue in the Service until he attains 
the age of 05 years, . t 

Except with the consent of the Administrator, officers are not 
permitted to hold any office except in the Service itself or to engage 
in any business bccupation whether as principal or agent.* 

Allowances?. , \ \ 

Partial reimbursement of fares payable by an officer in respect 
of himself, wife and family for travelling beyond the .Territory 
on recreation leave, may be granted by the Administrator provided 
that such payment is; not granted more than once in any period of 
two year®.. ■ / b vb: 

Married officers (or those who are widowers) receiving salary 
and allowances amounting to less than £600 a year are paid an 
allowance of £20 a year in respect of every dependent child under 
the age of sixteen years, provided such allowance does not exceed 
the amount by which his total emolument falls short of £600 a 
year. . : ''d 'V ' v - :f ■' 

Quarters, 

Quarters are provided. Elate or half bungalows to accommodate 
two men are provided for single men, and married officers are 
supplied with bungalows of two or three rooms. In the case of 
Kahaul. a nominal rental is charged ranging, from £6 for single 
quarters to a maximum of £48 a year for married quarters of the 
best type. Furnished quarters are provided for female typists at a 
rental of £12 per annum. Quarters are provided with furniture 
for officers on out-stations. Officers whose duties keep them 
frequently away from home on out-stations may be' charged rental at 


half rates. 



Cadet System. 

During the early years < 

if civil ad 

ministration a system of cadet- 


ship was instituted whereby young men of good education are 
selected for service in the Territory. The system enables a standard 
of efficiency to be maintained and gives an assurance of a sufficiency 
of competent officers for the more important administrative positions. 


* With certain exceptions. Bee Public Service Ordinance 1922-1930, 
Section 45 . . ;> 




The first appointments were made in 1925, when six cadets were 
appointed. 

Cadets must be young men, of good physique and character, who 
have passed the leaving examination of some Australian university. 

Appointments are probationary for twelve months, and during 
that time the cadets receive a systematic training by competent 
senior officers including the following subjects:— 

(a) Tropical hygiene; 

( b) Tropical products; 

(c) System of keeping accounts, and general clerical duties; 

(d) Short introduction to criminal law procedure; • 

(e) Map making and reading; 

{/) Ethnology; 

(ff) Matters relating to native labour and native administra¬ 
tion and organization; 

(h) General duties of a District Officer, an Assistant District 
Officer, and a Patrol Officer. 

Cadets from the date of confirmation of appointment are pro¬ 
moted to be Patrol Officers. 

There is no competitive examination for entry to the Service. 
Vacancies when they occur are advertised in the Australian press, 
and appointees are selected by the Prime Minister's Department, 
Canberra. The clerical service is recruited from young men who 
possess g 00( j educational qualifications, as a rule not less than the 
Leaving Certificate. 

Superannuation. 

An Ordinance to provide superannuation allowances on a con¬ 
tributory basis for the Public Service of the Territory came into 
force as from 31st January, 1929. 

The Ordinance provides for the payment of a superannuation 
allowance on a basis of 2 per cent, of the total salary received 
in respect of the number of years of service for which an officer 
contributes to >Jie fund, but' not- to exceed 66§ per cent, of the 
salary of his office or classification at the time of his retirement. 

Contributions to the fund are compulsory, and amount to 5 per 
cent, of the officer’s salary. The Administration guarantees the 
fund, and any claims which cannot be met from the fund are payable 
from the general revenue of the Territory. 
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Allowances are payable after an officer lias attained the age for 
retirement, 55 years, having contributed for not 'ess than ten years 
Exception is made in the case of officers who are retired on account 
of ilin.ss, and have contributed to the fund for not less than six 
years. ‘ . 

Should an officer retire and be ineligible for superannuation 
allowance he is entitled to the return of his contributions. Pro¬ 
vision is also made for the payment of certain allowances to widows 
and children of deceased officers or pensioners. 

Administrative Staff. 

The Classified positions in the respective divisions of the Public 
Service ort ,30th June, J936, were:—First Division, 37; Second 
Division, 225; Third Division, 51 ; a total of 313. Of these actually 
234 were filled by permanent officers. In addition, there were 
7 permanent officers unattached, 96 exempt emp oyeea, and temporary 
employees numbered 33. The total number of officers actually 
employed was thus 370. 

The salaries of First Division Officers are in accordance with the 
following schedule:— / 


Director of Agriculture 


Director of Public Health 
Director of District 


Services 


and 


Native Affairs 
Treasurer 

Government Secretary 
Director of Public Works .. 

Chief Collector of Customs 
Secretary, Department of Lands, 
Surveys, Mines and Forests 
Medical Officer 

Medical Officer and Government Patho¬ 
logist 

Crown Law Officer 
Stipendiary Magistrate 
Warden (Mines) . . 

Assistant Director of Native Affairs 
Anthropologist 
Registrar-General and Official Trustee 
Superintendent of Police 
Entomologist 
Economic Botanist.. 

District Officer, Grade 2 
District Officer, Grade 1 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

£ 

£ 

1,100 

1,250 

1,100 

1,200 

900 

3,000 

900 

1,000 

900 

1,000 

804 

900 

732 

828 

804 

900 

800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

900 

1,000 

708 

780 

708 

780 

780 

852 

780 

852 

708 

780 

780 

852 

780 

852 

708 

780 

708 

780 

618 .. 

708 
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The salaries of the Second Division officers are in accordance 
with salary range groups within the following scale, which indicates 
the min nnm and maximum rates for Second Division officers and 
the increnvenfcs between the subdivisions: ~ : 



Wl;£ 

£ 

£ 

^•; ■: ’■ £ 


300 

" 318 

338 

354 

37.2 


i’TAet 390 

408 

426 

444 

ffc v€;i 462. 


480 

498 

516 

534 

W':U 552 


570 

588 

600 

618 

036 


■ 060 

684 

708 

732 

756 


The salaries, of 

the Third 

Division 

are in 

accordance 

with 1 

following scale:— 









Minimum. 

Maximal?: 

i* 

Senior Health 

Inspector 



474 

h 

546 

Foreman (Mechanic and 

Lines) 

4 4vv A. f* 

472 

508 


Health Inspector , .. 380 

Foreman Carpenter . „ ., .. 390 

Foreman Painter .. ., ,. 306 

■Senior Mechanic (Marine Engines) :, 396 

Senior Mechanic (Telephones) and Line- 
_ man .. . 390 

' Senior Mechanic ('Wireless ) .. 396 

Senior Mechanic . . .. 384 

Carpenter and Joiner ., .. 384 

Senior Storeman ,. ... ... . . 348 

foreman Plumber ... .. , . 396 

Mechanic .. .. .. ... 372 

Overseer, Native Labour •/■;'. ., . 336 

Chainman .. .. , „ . „ 336 

Mechanic and Linesman .. .. 330 

Storeman .. . . ., 330 

Assistant Instructor (Native Technical 
School) 

Matron* .. .. ,. ., 216 

Nurse* .. .. . .. .. 170 . 

Typist (Female)— • 

Under 18 years of agef .. . — 

At 38 years of age . .. ‘ ., — 

At 19 years of age ., .. — 

At 20 years of age .. .. — 

Adult . . . .. . . 286 

Assistant Teacher (Female) .. .. 286 


452 
444 
. 444 
444 

444 

444 

432 

420 

420 

444 

408 


408 

408 

408 

432 

240 

194 

150 

168 

180 

192 

310 

310 


•With free quarters and beard. 

t Payment of allowance may be authorized at a rate not exceeding 
£.>0 per annum to any officer occupying the office of Typist (Female), 
w “° is under the age of 21 years and who does not reside with her 
parents m the Terri tor v. 
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Aii allowance tv meet the extra cost of', living bn the 'gol4-flelda 
la paid to those officers whose base Is at Watt, or Edie Creek, on the 
IfMorobe gold-fiekk?, : 

ABBilNISmATIOK VESSELS. WM§i&0. 

The Administration owns a number of small auxiliary craft. 

The auxiliary craft, chiefly ketches (though commonly known 
locally as " schooners ”), ore utilised by District Officers for the 
purpose of visiting the various parts of their Districts, some 
oi which are difficult of access, and by other officers in connexion 
with the general work of the Administration. 

LAW AND JUSTICE. . 

German Law. 

German law ceased to apply to the Territory on 9th May, 1921, 
German law did not cease to affect the Territory, however, since 
the Lama Repeal and Adopting Ordinance 1921-1956 safeguards 
rights acquired under the laws in force in the Territory before 
9th May, 1921, All questions of law affecting- the right, title, 
eetate, claim or interest vested or contingent of any person to or 
over any land or lease, agreement, &c., in respect of any land on 
9th May, 1921, are decided or dealt with in accordance with the 
laws that were in force on that date. 

From the coming into force of the New Guinea Act 1920, until 
1953 the law of the Territory was provided by Ordinances made 
by the Governor-General of Australia in CounciL the amendment 
to the 'New Guinea Act in 1932 made provision for the creation of an 
Executive .Council and a Legislative Coup oil, which were established 
in May, 1933. In the Legislative Council is vested the power to 
make laws for the Territory. 

The Courts. 

Judicial power was vested by the Judiciary Ordinance 1923 936 
in a Central Court and in District Courts. In 1934 the Legislative 
Council ordained that the Central Court should t be known as the 
Supreme Court. Courts for Native Affaire have been established 
also in every administrative District, and Wardens’ Courts, with 
jurisdiction in matters relating to mining, have'been established 
where necessary. Appeals lie from District Courts, Courts for 
Native Affairs, and Wardens’ Courts to the Supreme Court and from 
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the Supreme Court, by leave to the High Court of Australia. The 
Supreme Court is a Court of record with civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction. A Judge of the Supreme Court has the powers and 
authority of a Judge of thfe Supreme Court of Queensland m the 
administration of justice within the Territory. . The jurisdiction of 
the Court is therefore similar to that ofc the High Court of .justice 
in England, or the Supreme Court of an Australian State. 

Lands Cases. 1 ", 'h 1 ■ • - . ' ■ 1 '* 

By the Lands Registration Ordinance 1024 193b (under which 
the Torrens system of land registration was introduced into the 
Territory), jurisdiction is vested in the Supreme Court to hear 
and determine various matters relating to land and registration 
of jand—for example, questions referred to it by the Director of 
District Services and Native Affairs as to the customary or other 
rights of natives affecting lands about to be brought under the 

Ordinance. . 

Jurisdiction in probate matters., divorce and matrimonial causes 

is vested in the Supreme Court, as is il*d jurisdiction in Admiralty, 
Insolvency, and Licensing. 

A District Court may be constituted by the Stipendiary Magis¬ 
trate for the Territory, sitting alone; a District Officer or Assistant 
District Officer, sitting alone; or by two or more Justices of the 
Peace, of whom two at least arc present and act together during 
the whole of the hearing and determination of a case. 

The Administrator may appoint such Justices of the Peace as 
he from time to time deems necessary to keep the peace in each 
District of the Territory. 

Jurisdiction of District Courts is limited in both civil and 
criminal cases, and in both is analogous to that of Courts of Petty 
Sessions in Australia or England. 

Native Oases. 

Jurisdiction of Courts for Native Affairs is limited to matters 
** between natives and over natives ”. The Director of District 
Services and Native Affairs has power to appear on beuulf of 
natives charged in the Courts. Every native charged on indictment 
is defended on trial by an officer of the Department of District 
Services and Native Affairs. 

3595/32.—10 
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Inspection of Detachment of Native Constabulary by Minister for Territories 

(Sir George Pearce). 



Warden's Courts have jurisdiction throughout the Territory to 
hear and determine all actions, &c., which m?y arise in relation 
to mining or in any way relating to any m thing tenement. 

Special powers o 9 Wardens include the right to inspect mining 
tenements, to order surveys, to order seizure and deposit of gold, &c. 

Police.. 

The 'New Guinea Police Force, the control of which is vested 
in the Administrator, is commanded by a. Superintendent. The 
force consists of regular and ex officio European Commissioned and 
Warrant Officers and native noncommissioned officers and constables. 
The strength of the native constabulary at 30th June, 1936, was 
748, including recruits. 

The New Guinea Police Force, while its functions are primarily 
those of police, must also be prepared to act an an armed 
constabulary. 

Kahaul is a busy port with much overseas- ©hipping.' In addition 
to Europeans, it contains a populous Chinese quarter, and some 
3 000 native labourers are employed in the vicinity of the town— 
to whom mast he added the many inhabitants of the native villages 
in the neighbourhood. To police the town there is in Kabaul a 
section of European Police, consisting of an Inspector and 
Warrant Officers; to this Section is allotted, aiao, a detachment of 
native constabulary. In addition, European 'Warrant Officers are 
stationed in the Morobe District--- at Salamaua, at Wau, and at 

Bulolo. ' ’ !■:/ }$: . 

In each of the seven administrative districts into which the 
Territory ia divided, the District Officer- is responsible for the 
policing of his own territory. Eabaul town—for police purposes 
only—is regarded also as a police district. In the various adminis¬ 
trative districts, Assistant District Officers are ex officio Inspectors 
and Patrol Officers are appointed Sub Inspectors of Police. 

Native police recruits are trained by a drill instructor at the 
Training Depot. 4a Kabaul. The aix divisions, which now comprise 
the native branch of the Force, are split into detachments and 
posted throughout the Territory at the various stations, sub-stations 
and police posts. 

Every out-station force consists of natives drawn from various 
districts, with a few local men 




Prisons. 

The control of the prisons of the Territory is vested in the Chief 
Inspector of Prisons, subject to the authority of the Administrator, 
Visiting Justices for prisons are—-Judges of the Supreme Court, 
Director of District Services and Native Affairs, and Stipendiary 
Magistrate. District Officers .are the head gaolers for all prisons in 
their Districts. 

NATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 

Broadly stated, the constitution of the Territory, so far as 
native administration is concerned, is the Mandate. A prominent 
feature is the promotion of the material and moral well-being and 
the social progress of the inhabitants of the Territory. 

The policy must vary with the stage of development reached, 
and the actual work being done must be seen to be fully appre¬ 
ciated. 

In considering any matter directly or indirectly bearing on the 
native inhabitants of the Territory, the primitive nature of these 
people must never be lost sight of. Any idea of endeavouring to 
force a policy of rapid development upon them is foredoomed to 
failure. On the other hand, the difference between the most advanced 
tribes and those with whom contact has just been established is such 
that it is impossible to generalize on “ the native of the Territory ” 
save on the broadest lines, and any attempt to do so leads only 
to misconception and misunderstanding. 

A gradual Development. 

The ultimate aim of the Administration is, by means of a gradual 
progressive policy, to fit the natiye to participate in the economic 
and social life of his country. 

This policy is not confined to the Education Department; the 
Department of Public Health has been . ocessful in training a 
number of native hospital and native village medical orderlies, and 
the demonstration plantation controlled by the Department of 
Agriculture is an agricultural school for natives. All these' 
activities for the present must be confined in the main to natives 
who have had little or no instruction in reading, writing, or 
arithmetic, and who cannot apeak English, Although good results 






have been add skill will be obtained with, this material, any great 
progress car be attempted only with the children of to day and 
with succeeding generations. 

The general progress made in gradual development and con¬ 
solidation is best illustrated by a summary of the native population 


figures at various stages, as shown in the census— 


, Enumerated Native Population/ 

1914 (end of German regime) 

152,075 

1921 (end of Military Administration and 
tion of Civil Administration) 

incap- 

187,517 

1928, 30th June . . .. . . 

w * 

323,284 

1929, „ 


339,841 

1930, „ 

* t 

400,135 

1931, 

• c 

392,810 

1932, „ 

* « 

389,931 

1933, 

» • 

401,129 

1934, 

* « 

456,924 

1935, 


478,686 

1936, 

» • 

500,040 

In addition, it has been stated that the population 

of areas not 

under control amounts to between 100,000 and 

200 ,000. 


Opening up the Country. 

It should not be forgotten that actual contact must be estab¬ 
lished with each individual native whose name is recorded in the 
census books. Dissection of the census of the indigenous popula 
tion shows that from the inception of Civil Administration until 
1.936, there has been an increase in the recorded population in areas 
which have been under complete control ever since the close of the 
German regime. This, apart from any natural increase or decrease, 
its due to the fact that the native is gradually attaining to such a 
degree of confidence in the Government that all previously hidden 
young girls, old men and women, sick cases, &e., are now produced 
lo the • officer . taking the census. The census table discloses also 
progress in penetration and subsequent cony lidatioh in the Districts 
of Sepik, Madang, Kieta and Morobe, ant. in the sub-districts of 
Gasinata and Talasea, in New Britain. 

Some of this progress is spectacular, but a great deal is slow, 
steady penetration and plodding consolidate 

* Total count of population of areas under complete control or 
‘Lm* rumen t influence. 








In the sub-district of Bum, Which until the days of the Aus¬ 
tralian Military Administration had not even been penetrated, 
progress has been made with spectacular rapidity: to-day the 
country has been opened up in all directions with roads and bridges, 
and it is possible to ride on a bicycle, without fear of interference, 
all over the sub-distric t. 

The lines of native development in an advanced area spoil 
as Kavieng (how amalgamated with Namatanai as the District of 
.New Ireland) lii| in improving housing and village conditions and 
native coco-nut groves, and at the same time stimulating an interest 
in other agricultural products. .A journey down the East Coast-road 
furnishes- the best evidence, of the success which the Adr;- : ' *on 
has met with in carrying out this policy in New Ireland. Neatly- 
built houses have replaced the old rough huts in every village, and 
there are numerous stores - scattered along the road, where the 
natives purchase everything from beads to bicycles. 

Uncontrolled Areas. 

The Uncontrolled* Areas Ordinance 1925-1935 authorizes the 
Administrator to declare any area which is not 'fully or has not 
yet come under the control of the Administration to be, for the 
) urposes of the Ordinance, an “ uncontrolled area,” and prohibits 
„ the entry into " uncontrolled areas ” of any person excepting natives, 
officers of the. Administration or persons holding a permit issued 
by the Administration. It is the declared policy of the New Guinea 
Administration that Administration officers must make contact with 
the native inhabitants before permits can be issued to enter an 
uncontr oI led area. 

Under the provisions of the Ordinance, the Administrator has 
from time, to time closed various areas in the Territory. The 
largest and most important areas that have been brought within 
the scope of the Ordinance are situated in the Sepik, Madang and 
Morobe Districts, on the mainland of New Guinea. 

In March, 1933, a party consisting of Mr. J L. Taylor, Assistant 
District Officer, .d Messrs. M. J. and D. Leahy, prospectors, 
and K. Spinks, surveyor, was despatched from the Ramu Administra¬ 
tion post to explore the country westerly along the southern water¬ 
shed of the Bismarck Ranges. The party reached the Mount Hagen 
area, which is about 220 air miles from Salamaua, and 15 mile® 




north of the Papuan border, and Mount Hagen (12,500 feet) 
climbed in July, 1933. The patrol discovered 


was 


dense 


natr 


population in the area between Bena Bena and Mount H-ageib 
It alfio discovered a new mountain range and several valleys, and 
established with reasonable certainty that all the riveis 1 up ring 
south from the Bismarck eventually joined the Purari, the great 
Papuan river, which enters the sea in the Gull of Papua. The 
inn in mountain r ange, previously believed, to lie a backbone of high 
forest-clad, mountains, was proved to be, in the Mount Hagen area 
at least, a fine grass upland region. 

Subsequent to the'return of the patrol, the Administration has 
base camps in the area with a view to bringing it 
Administration control. The process of bringing an area 
under control must, of necessity, be gradual, and take a considerable 
time. As the influence of the Administration is* extended in such 
an area, it becomes possible to allow Europeans into the. area under 
permit, and gradually conditions become sufficiently settled to enable 
the area to be removed from the scope of the Uncontrolled areas 
Ordinance. • ■ Ay".:. 

Economic Cropjj. 

It has been found possible in many cases to interest the native 


es f.nb.l.1^1 
under 


after a time, in economic crops. For instance, natives in the 
vicinity of Talasea have recently become interested in the planting 
of kapok and rice. Native instructors were despatched to the out¬ 
lying villages to assist the natives to prepare an area for the 
planting of kapok. Later on, the natives came to the station and 
were issued with seedlings, which had been planted in small cane 
baskets in the nursery. The keenest interest was shown by d>e 
villagers in the enterprise, and some thousands of seedlings were 


planted out. In and around this one sub-station, more than 72,00 
coco nut palms have been planted in native villages since 1925. 

In Buka. (Kieta District), in the year 1919-20, 70,000 coco-nut 


palms were planted, in a somewhat similar manner. Every able* 
bodied man planted ten coco-nut palms; hen were planted, also, for 
every male child. If any man was absent from his village working 
-under indenture, ten palms were planted on his behalf by the 
members of hie clan. Coco-nut groves have now been planted 
by the natives practically throughout the controlled portion of the 
District of Kieta 
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Natives of the Lelet plateau, New Ireland, were supplied 
with English seed potatoes Not only have they acquired 
hemselves a taste for potatoes, which thrive on the plateau, but 
they now cultivate this product for trade with European residents. 
The Lutheran Mission has similarly been encouraging native® of the 
mountainous districts on the New Guinea mainland to grow 
potatoes and Arabian coffee, and elsewhere to produce tobacco, 
oeaimts and maize. Other missions are active in the same direction, 
receiving seed and assistance from the Administration. 

Such development of agriculture on the part of the natives is 
not. at course, universally practicable. 

Health Activities. 

Perhaps the most important method of reaching the native is 
by ensuring him good health. In 1922, the strength of the 
European personnel of the Public Health Department was, in addi¬ 
tion to the Director, 6 medical officers, and 21 medical assistants. 

On 30fch June, 1936, the Public Health Department comprised, in 
addition to the Director, 11 medical officers, the Pathologist, and 
36 medical assistants. 

Medical Patrols, 

In the bigger centres such as Rabaul, Kavieng, and Salamaua, 
where there are large numbers of indentured labourers who have 
to be provided with hospital treatment, a permanent hospital staff 
1 ® essential, but in most of the oatstafcions the bulk of the work 
of the Health Department consists of medical patrols visiting 
villages—treating a« many of the inhabitants as possible on .he 
spot and seuding to hospital only those needing special or prolonged 
treatment. 

Medical patrols are of two distinct kinds— 

<il medical patrols of areas already under administrative 
control; 

«!i) medical patrols of areas under partial or no administra¬ 
tive control. 

In group (!) medical patrols become a routine, and all natives 
present themselves for examination and treatment without much 
trouble—they are lined and treated for hookworm, framboesia, &c. 

—and in areas thoroughly patrolled once or twice a year, the 
response in the lowering of the death rate is marked. 






Director of Public Health, Dr. E. T. Brennan, examining Native Labour, 

Exile Creek. 
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In group (ii) great patience is required—the inhabitants are 
shy and " go bush oil the arrival of the medical patrol—rtont oncb 
spectacular results of the treatment of frarnboesia by Nov arsenobillon 
injection are established, there is no more trouble in obtaining full 
lines oi village inhabitants presenting themselves voluntarily for 
treatment. • Av;''V- : ; -b..y-r ; . ; ^.P^;V=r vi'tv 11 

The Medical “ Tui oui ” : 

A most interesting activity in the utilisation of the native him¬ 
self in the health campaign has been the development of the medical 
t-id-tul system, A medical tul-tul is a native official who, 
having undergone a course of training in a District Hospital, is 
held responsible for the health and sanitation of his village. M 
medical knowledge is not of a remarkably high standard, but he 
lias a supply of simple medicines and dressings and bandages, and 
he is quite effective in the role of a first-aid orderly and medical 
policeman. Even to the eye Of a layman there is an extraordinary 
difference between the people in a village which has a medical 
tul-tul and those in a village to which such an appointment has not 
yet been possible. The growth of the system is still more striking. 

It is doubted whether ilmre were more than half a down medical 
M-tuU in the Territory in 19521, and by 30th Juno, 1936, they 
numbered approximately 3,385; even in the remote villages of 
the upper Sepik the ministrations of the “doctor boy” have 
become part of the daily life of the people. 

Director of District Services and Native Affairs. 

1 hough, the held staff is naturally the medium through widen 
the Administration first gets into touch with the native, the Director 
oi District berviees and Native Affairs, whose functions• have already 
been explained, is engaged exclusively and continuously on native 
affairs, and upon him finally the protection of the natives from 
injustice and exploitation depends. A watchful eye is kept on the 
native labour system, and a recruiter must not be' issued with a 
licence without the consent of the Director. Disputed, titles to land 
are investigated by him in the interests of the natives, and 
in this connexion no stone is left unturned to ascertain the accepted 
native practice in the District concerned, before a dispute is 
settled. 
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Medical Assistants and Native Hospital Orderlies, Rapindik 













The cofte provide an important sphere for the activities oi tha 
Director of District Services and Native Affairs in his capacity of 
p ^otector. 

The Government Anthropologist. 

Freedom of conscience is guaranteed to the native under the 
Mandate, and, although the missions and the Administration work 
'•and in hand, the native is no more coerced by the Administration 
into Christianity than he is into civilization Such native practices 
aa are not repugnant to public order and morale, whether their basis 
is religious or otherwise, are not interfered with by the Administra¬ 
tion and, in order that injustice may not be done, careful invest! * 
tion of native practices must be carried out. In this connexion, 
the Anthropologist plays an important part, though he does not 
devote himself solely to the more academic phases of his science; 
the services of a trained Anthropologist have proved Invaluable 
when economic or other conditions—for example, the gold discoveries 
which led to the rush of prospectors in 1923 towards the u; er 
Waria River and other quarters, where the natives had never been 
visited—have demanded in the interests of the natives, as well as. 
of Europeans, immediate and definite action in opening up country 
which in normal circumstances would have been dealt with only 
gradually and with the greatest caution. 
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Native Education. 

Elementary and technical schools have been established in 
Rabarrl, and an elementary school at Kavieng and Wau. 

The staff of the elementary school of Rabaul consists of a 
European male teacher on loan from the Queensland Education 
Department and one assistant teacher. The/ schc I is divided into 
kindergarten, junior, middle and senior classes, and teaches English, 
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grammar, reading, arithmetic, geography, and drawing. T n the 




senior class, the medium of instruction English. 

European teachers, assisted by natives, control the Kavieng 
and Wau elementary schools. 


Technical Instruction. 

A native technical school has been established at Malaguna. 
Two former pupils, who received more advanced tuition in Aus¬ 
tralia, have returned to Rabaul to assist aa specially-trained native 
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teachers in the expansion of native schools. On. former pupil is 
employed as a junior assistant teacher at the p asent time, and 
one as a junior assistant clerk in the Administration,. 

At the technical school the subjects taught are carpentry, joinery 
plumbing, painting, sail-making, motor mechanics and driving, 
sheet metal work and wood-machining and instrumental drawing. 
The school, which has well -equipped workshops, is staffed by a 
principal instructor and assistants who instruct in woodwork and 
plumbing. 

To provide prizes for natives attending school in Rabaul, a sum 
of £714 10s. was donated in 1925 by Mr. J. M. C. Forsavth, of Sydney,, 
a former resident of the Territory. The distribution of prizes is 
made under conditions drawn up by the Administration and 
approved by Mr, For say th. The donation Was constituted a. 
fund known as the Forsavth Prize Fund. 

Mission Schools. 

In the native village schools conducted by native teachers in 
connexion with the various missions, religious instruction is the 
principal subject taught j only rudimentary instruction is given in 
other branches of education. The medium of instruction is, as 
a rule, the vernacular of the areas in which the schools arc 
situated. 

Some mission schools are controlled by Europeans; of these 
some are engaged in technical instruction.* 

NATIVE HEALTH, 

The revenue of the medieal services of the Territory (.amounting 
in the year 1955-36 to £11,662) is derived exclusively from the 
non-i&igenous population. The total expenditure on medical and 
sanitary services in the year 1935-36 was £68,153. 

v v 

Staff and Equipment. 

Of the Public Health Department, whose head quarters are at 
Rabaul, several distinct features are worthy of note from the view¬ 
point of the cafe of the health of the native. The first is- the staff 
of trained medical officers (with a number of men specially 

* Further details of mission schools are given in Fart VI.. 









The Government Anthropologist among natives in an outlying Island, New Ireland 

District. 


T aking the Census in an inland village, iVtaclanc District 
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qualified in tropical diseases, after a course at the School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney), and of medical assistants. 
These men are available for patrol work as well as for the ordinary 
work of hospital administration. Well-equipped and staffed native 
hospitals exist at the stations and sub-stations, and the department 
exercises a general supervision over the native hospitals which, 
according to the terms of the Native Labour Ordinance, employers 
are required to provide upon their plantations. A qualified patholo¬ 
gist . controls a laboratory furnished and staffed on modern line*, 
v,i|.h special regard to the essential needs of a tropical population. 
This is centrally situated, at RabauL 

Training in elementary medicine is provided for intelligent 
natives, who go back to villages as “ medical tul-tuls The. 
Department controls, also, a scheme of distribution of medical 
necessities, with a dispensary at Babaul as head-quarters. Island 
leper stations are maintained near Madang and Kavieng*. Finally, 
the Department exercises a general oversight of sanitary conditions, 
and is constantly engaged in their improvement. 

Health of natives in the Territory must necessarily be treated 
under two headings: (1) Health of natives in their villages'; and 

(2) health of natives indentured for labour. The conditions of 
life are so dissimilar in these two divisions that they cannot be 
considered together. 

In the villages health depends on such factors as—- 

U ) Food supply, as affected by good and bad seasons ; 

(2) General diseases (malaria, framboeaia, hookworm, 

tropical ulcers, filariasis, skin diseases—kae-k&s, 
grillae); 

(3) Epidemics— 

(а) Influenza and pneumonia (which are apparently 

common to all parts of the Territory, but of 
markedly ranging virulence); 

(б) Introduced infectious diseases such as whooping 

cough, measles, chicken pox, &c.; 

(c) Diseases affecting the health of infants and 
children. 

Health of Indentured Labourers. 

The natives of the second class—indentured I about ere— A re 
mostly males, young and medically fit at the time of their indenture. 





Attwyg these, if -'d, under present conditions,. is plentiful, and, if 
eoneeientieusly varied according to the diet scale required by the 
Native Labour Ordinance, can be considered negligible as a-'cause of 
disease, if food supplies are not dieteiieally balanced, beri-beri and 
dysentery ' appear. Of indentured la-jour^rs about 90 per cent: of 
deaths are due to one of the three diseases in nearly equal propor¬ 
tions- -pneumonia, tuberculosis, and dysentery, Pm tmonia occurs 
iii all parts of the Territory l is the horror of all employers of 
indentured labourers, tuberculosis seems to become prevalent in 
native*} associated with white population, notwithstanding the fact 
that tuberculosis in white men in the Territory is rare. Dysentery 
is endemic, and is at any time liable to become epidemic, especially 
where large numbers of natives are congregated. 

About 80 per cent, of the sickness in indentured labour is due 
to tropical ulcer, and, although the mortality is small, the loss 
of time in hospital is Cfeononaically a serious factor. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a very great proportion of -medical 
work among natives consists of preventive measures. 

Science v. Sorcery. 

In improving the .health of natives in their villages, the first 
essential is to endeavour to create confidence in medical ability to 
alleviate their condition when their trust is set so .securely, after 
generations of superstition, in the efficacy of sorcery. 

The next step is to use this confidence to better sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. Ifollowing these, but of little use without 
them, campaigns against the various diseases more or Jess common 
to the community must be carried out. 

Among the indentured labourers, sanitation becomes the pre¬ 
dominant necessity, along with balanced diet, good housing, early 
and efficient treatment of all wounds arid abrasions, and immediate 
segregation of infectious cases. 

Native Hospital. 

Marked progress in native health administration has been noted 
in. recent years in the Territory. The removal of the native 
hospital from the centre of Rabaul to Rapindik. about U miles 
away, on Greet Harbour, has resulted in further improvement, as 
it disposed of a local point for malaria and other endemic diseases. 



The hospital consists of a central block W'.h dressing rooms, 
offices, store and operating theatre on the ground floorthe first 
floor has been made into a hospital for Asiatics, with two wards, 
with balconies, kitchen, bathroom and lavatory. 

From the central block, covered ways lead to four large general 
wards. 

An X-ray room, ^quipped with an X-ray machine, has 
been added to the main building, together with an office for the 
medical officer. The hospital contains also an isolation block, with 
two large wards suitably partitioned for treatment of infections 
cases. Laboratory, staff quarters, &c., have been provided. 

A light locomotive railway transports the native patients from 
Rabaul to the hospital. Which has 100 beds in the general wards, 
80 more for general infectious eases, and 40 for emergency infec¬ 
tious diseases. It is the training ground for incoming medical 
officers and medical assistants before they are sent to out-stations. 

Clearing Station for Rabaiti. 

At Rabaul has been established a clearing station, attending to 
the admission of patients, and dealing also with out-patients. Here, 
also, injections of X.A.B, are given to natives from surrounding 
villages-, who come in suffering fromfframboesia, and supplies of drugs 
are made available to the medical tul-tuls. 

This has been constituted a town clinic, visited daily by the 
medical officer-at Rapindik, a? ! has a medical assistant in attend¬ 
ance for the convenience of employers requiring natives to be 
examined ior contracts of service, for “ iifc-to-sail ” certificates, 
vaccinations, &c. By this means, contact is avoided between the 
general native population and the hospital patients. 

'he Health Laboratory, formerly maintained by the Common¬ 
wealth Health Department, which carries out pathological and 
bacteiiological work in the Territory, has been taken over by 
the Administration, and is accommodated in the precincts of the 
native hospital, in the charge of a qualified pathologist and staff. 

The Medical Officer, Rabaul, has charge of the European hospital 

and attends Europeans, as well as matters affecting quarantine, 

ophthalmology and X-rays; a second medical officer is in charge 

£*> 
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of the native and Asiatic hospital and town clinic, having also the 
medical supervision of the gaol and native labour lines. 

Medical office re are maintained also at Kokopo, Kavieng, Manus, 
Madang, Salamaua., Wau, JCieta, and Wewak., 

The Medical Assistants. 

Medical assistants—Europeans accustomed ,.to hospital routine, 
the treatment of the sick, administering drugs, &c., but not possess¬ 
ing University qualifications—are maintained at Rabaul, Bapindik 
(3), Kokopo (2), G-a sonata, Talasea (2), Nakanai, Kavieng (3), 
Namatanai (2), Manus, Aitape (2), Wewak (2), Madang (2), 
Ambunti, Salamaua (2), Wau, Edie Creek, Kieta (2), 
and Buka Passage clearing station. An Important part 
of the duties of these men, who form a valuable adjunct 

to the tropical service, and whose work, quite apart from 

its value from a health stand-point, is most helpful in 
increasing the area of administrative influence and enhancing the 
prestige of the white man, ie to carry out patrols, sometimes into 

country far distant from the base, treating minor cases on the 

way dealing with framboesia, hookworm, ulcers, &c.—and sending 
serious cases back to the hospital for treatment. Village supplies 
of medicine are inspected, and medical tul tula are questioned. 
Instruction is given for the improvement of village hygiene, and, 
where possible, housing and general conditions are improved. 

Part-time medical assistants are maintained in tlie North western 
Islands, also. 

Details of the patrol medical work are shown by the following 
figures: — 

Natives Examined on Patbol. 

83,444 
93,896 
139,170 
109,182 
133,775 
186,128 
199,521 
248,814 
247,993 
198,772 
242,529 

tH the 9,868 natives treated in the hospitals in the Territory 
fuj the year ended 30tb June, 1935, 145 died, or 1.49 per cent. 


1925- 2(5 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 
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Considering that a large proportion of these easey. are seriously ill 
before they consent to attend hospital, the mortality is small. 

.During 1935-36, 12,924 natives were treated aa in-patients and 
15,336 as out-patients of Administration hospitals. Deaths num¬ 
bered 316, over 20 per cent, of that number being due to pneumonia 
and 18 per cent, to bacillary dysentery. 

Medical officers are maintained by the following missions:— 
Catholic Mission of the Most Sacred Heart, Vunapope; Lutheran, 
Mission, Finschhafen and Madang; and Marist Mission, Kieta. 

NATIVE AGB70TJLTUKE, 

Natives are vei y conservative and any policy aimed at the 
development of agriculture among them must conform as far an 
possible to their own tribal customs. Their system of gardening, 
for instance, is on more or lees communal lines, and any native 
plantation established under the direction of the Administration 
must bo carried out in the same way. First of all, the interest 
of the native must be aroused, and his confidence obtained, a 
condition which entails the employment of instructors of the utmost 
patience and tact. 

'* Shif ting Cultivation w System. 

The primitive “ shifting cultivation ” system—if it can be called 
a system—which was with certain exceptions the general practice 
of the natives before the advent of the existing Administration, 
brings in its train all kinds of evils, and has, according to reliable 
evidence, been responsible in other countries for the extinction of 
entire races, as for instance the Maya civilisation, Central 
America. Shifting cultivation in New Guinea, coupled with the 
natives’ hunting methods and the prflC >e of burning the grass— 
and incidentally thousands of tree see a .ngis—has caused the meta¬ 
morphosis of extensive timbered lands, rich in plant food, into 
worthless “ kunai "* country, and to the denudation of the forests 
are due drought, sudden floods and -oil erosion. 

Benefits of Crop Kotatlou, 

1 oi this vicious system, the natives are being encouraged 
to substitute scientific crop-rotation. The effect of this is to ensure 











greater use .of leguminous crops, with consequential benefit to health 
as a result of the vitamin 'content of beans, and of a more varied 
diet. i\ew and improved food plants are being introduced as 
opportunity arises into native gardens, which are worked, com¬ 
munally according to the native eastern, but with an element of 
friendly rivalry which ia due to the division of the gardens by 
the Administration into sections, which are worked by groups. 

Natives of the Azera tribe, in the Markham Valley, Morotoe 
District, are showing great interest in crop rotation, and seem to 
be greatly surprised at the'benefits derived from “ green manuring ”, 

liic Administration has begun its work naturally in the most 
populous centres, but the Districts in which the population is 
languishing are not being overlooked. Anthropologists concur that 
in the Pacific the loss of interest in life is a large factor in the 
depopulation of island villages. The arousing of interest in garden¬ 
ing according to modern conceptions of agriculture, and with the 
element of rivalry added, will, it is hoped, not be without its effect 
on the census figures. 

Training School. 

It was early evident that trained natives to serve as interv¬ 
al ediaries between the European staff and the men they are trying 
to train would be essential as part of the system. Selected natives 
were therefore indentured to the agricultural school at Kcravat, and 
specially trained for the work of teaching their fellows; the less 
intelligent to be returned to their homes after a year’s training, 
and replaced by othersj even these are of some use in their villages 
for, besides new ideas, they will take hack seeds and plants for the 
gardens; The more intelligent are invited to remain for a longer 
term for the purpose of attaining a certain amount of specialized 
agricultural knowledge. 

Incidentally, the policy of the department is to keep up con¬ 
tinuously the selection of the beet seed of fruit and vegetables for 
future sowing and distribution to the natives. 

The Ubiquitous Inspector. 

A stafi of inspectors is constantly on the road from village to 
village, helping the native, in his groves and gardens, to look after 
hie own interests. The villagers are exhorted to clean up their 
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groves, and to take steps to eiimin&t pests, and records are kept 
of their progress, so that the extent of their activity is always 
clearly shown, for future reference, in the village book.. The utmost 
(hire is given, also, to the conservation of native lands against 
possible increase in population. 

Forced Labour. 

Article 3 of the Mandate lays down that “ The Mandatory shall 
see that no forced, labour is permitted except for essential public 
works and services, and then only for adequate remuneration 
Section 36 (2) of the New Guinea Act enacts — 1u No forced labour 
shall be permitted in the Territory”. Rigid adherence to this 
principle- is insisted on throughout the Administration. ® . j 

An officer travelling through a District on a patrol which has 
for its object purely the welfare of the inhabitants can not compel 
the natives to take hk outfit from place to place, although he is 
travelling solely in their interests. All carrying k paid for in 
cash. 

It has been found necessary, however, to enact regulations 
compelling natives to plant foodstuffs for their own and their 
families’ use. 

Most natives are short-sighted with regard to their material 
wants, and it is the exception rather than the rule to find a native 
people looking far enough ahead to ensure for themselves a constant 
supply of field fruits. There is regrettably often, particularly' among 
the taro-eaters, a period of serai-starvation before the ripening of a 
crop. 

It was, therefore, to protect the natives from themselves that 
the Administration promulgated these regulations. 

There are other regulations whereby natives may be compelled 
to keep their coco-nut groves clean and free of pests. The reason 
for this enactment is obvious when one realizes that, ; n their 
coco-nuts and their copra, the natives have not only a good staple 
diet, but the main source of their wealth. 

Upkeep of Reads. 

Like European owners of property, native owners are respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance and repair of roads which have been 
constructed by the Administration through their property. Bridges 
are maintained by the Administration, 
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Where lauds are held communally, the luluai apportions a 
certain stretch of road to every able-bodied mars, who is then 
responsible for the upkeep of that portion of the road In other 
eases, the owner of the land tends personally such of the road as passes 
through his property* 

In those areas only under partial control, it is apparent that 
the census will not be complete for some years to come. On every 
patrol, as confidence in the Administration increases, fresh names 
are being added to the census. 

The greatest difficulty in a partially-controlled area is to secure 
the attendance of women and girls for census taking*, but, as the 
natives begin to realize that the Administration is there only in 
their interests, confidence is established, arid more and more names 
are added to the census, 

In those areas which are not under any control—-and these 
include a large portion of the Territory—it is, of course, impossible 
to obtain anything but an approximate estimate of the number of 
the people. 

On a first patrol, very few people may be observed, although 
the place may have a very large population. An experienced officer 
can gain some rough idea of the number of people living in a locality 
from an observation of the number of houses in a village, and the 
acreage under food production. 

The enumerated population, as at 30th June, 1936 (exclusive 
of indentured labourers), is distributed as follows:— 


District— 


Kieta ., 

.. 41,129. 

Madang 

06,817 

Manus 

13,542 

Morobe .. ., 

.. 117,875 

New Britain 

86,977 

New Ireland 

.. 37,788 

Sepik .. . 

98,985 


463,113 

Indentured labourers—all districts . . 

36,927 

; *S.: .. J'-'Vj. .• j . n, , e - t-■ ■' <v - Vy.p.. • J A,}/ 

Grand total . . 

.. 500,040 






Extendirg (tevermhent Influence. 

Peaceful penetration ie the procedure employed in bringing 
natives under partial government influence, and thence gradually 
from “ partial influence ” through a stage of “ influence ** to 
‘‘complete control.” One method isf. for o patrol working on. the 
fringe of an area already under “ partial influence ” to send friendly 
natives to a neighbouring village outside this sphere, and when 
contact is thus established to enter the village and set up a friendly 
relationship, which is cemented by subsequent patrols. When 
friendly messengers are not available the patrol may quietly hut 
firmly take up a position in the village, even though the inhabitants 
show signs of being hostile. 

Methods of opening new territory vary, as a matter of course, 
with the . circumstances and the nature of the country and the 
people. It is a common experience that, when a village is thus 
entered, the natives take to the bush. The patrol then sits down 
and waits, making no movement. Almost invariably curiosity 
brings the wild folk back, the boldest spirits first, and it is then, 
by making suitable small gifts, that the patrol obtains its first 
footing. Yet. another method in areas remote from a “sub-station ” 
or a “police post” is to establish a “base camp” with a email 
party of native police under a European officer. Contact is 
established, by means similar to those already described.* 

Courts for Native Affairs. 

Courts for Native Affairs are constituted under the Native 
Administration Ordinance to meet the requirements of a native 
people in that stage of development Which the indigenous native of 
the Territory has reached. 

The Ordinance confers on native courts limited jurisdiction in 
certain native matters, but only in areas where this is possible 
and where rigorous safeguards are provided against abuses. 

The Native Administration Regulations, formulated under the 
Native Administration Ordinance, are to all intents and purposes 



offences which do not come within the province of the European 


. * Anthropological Report No, 3 



it an official publication, describes at 
regarded us a typical case. The 
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criminal code, aueh os adultery -and - sorcery. The Regulations apply 
only to offence® alleged to have been committed by natives and on 
native®. 

Every District Officer, every Assistant District Officer, and, in 
addition, the Director of District Services and Native Affairs, are 
•members of Courts for Native Affairs. Every effort is made to 
ascertain the true facts of a caee, and the native view point and 
native custom are given special consideration,. 

The offences dealt with are contempt of court; escaping from 
custody; assault, &c.; adultery and prostitution; relating to 
diseases; refusing inoculation against disease; stealing; sorcery; 
bribery; relating to the disposal of the dead; relating to diseased 
animals; cruelty to animals; trespass; gambling; intoxicating 
liquor; careless use of fire; relating to the wearing of clothes; 
relating to streams and watercourses; relating to census-taking; 
proceeding fut-o hostile districts; failing to assist a District Officer; 
refusing or neglecting to carry out orders for the proper planting 
and tending of crops. 

The Regulations deal with, native marriage and divorce; dis¬ 
position of property, &c 

Native disputes regarding land, and other civil matters, are 
also heard before this Court. 


Taxation,' -v : 

All able bodied natives under G overnment control, with the excep¬ 
tion of indentured labourers, may be required to pay a head tax 
of iOs. a year. Head tax is collected only from natives upon whom 
no hardship is inflicted by the collection. A native physically unfit 
for work, or one who is the father of four or more living children 
oy one wile, is exempt. Lttluais and tul-tuls are similarly exempt 
as are also mission teachers and members of the native police. 
No definite age is prescribed at which a native must pay taxes, 
but, if he is fit to go to work, it is considered that he is able 
to pay tax. 

The native labour tax is the tttedi *.m through which the inden¬ 
tured labourer makes his contribution to the revenue. The native 
labour tax is paid by the employer, Though it is not deducted 
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from the wages of the labourer, it is, in effect, an additional pay¬ 
ment of Is. a month which does not appear on the labourer’s contract 
of service. 

The Administration has adopted the principle that it is essential 
that a native should be taxed, not only from the revenue view-point, 
but also with the object of imbuing in the native mind some sense 
of responsibility and recognition of his own status as a citizen. 

Language. 

The English language is that officially adopted for the Territory, 
and is spoken in the courts. In all official transactions with the 
native, in fact, of whatever character, English or “pidgin * English 
is used- While the Administration realizes that acquaintance with 
native languages on the part of its officers undoubtedly assists them 
in gauging the native mind, it cannot overlook the extraordinary 
diversity of tongues, which for the present present" an almost 
insurmountable barrier to any man except the scientist, or perhaps 
the missionary who elects to reside for perhaps half a life-time 
in the one spot. Later, perhaps, acquaintance with a native 
language will be made a condition of continued service, on the 
completion, say, of a term of cadetship; but, for the present, the 
Administration relies on English and “ pidgin ” English, which 
the natives themselves use, not only in addressing Europeans and 
Asiatics, but in conversing with other natives who are not “one 
talk” with them. “Pidgin” English was the vogue even in the 
days of the German Administration. The medium is not a perfect 
one, but “ pidgin,” whatever its faults, has the advantage of being 
at once a lingua fratwa and a, bridge between the native tongue 
and pure English. Morever, “ pidgin ” is more easily and quickly 
acquired than English, and it tends to approximate closer and closer 
to English as the native who speaks it comes more closely into 
touch with Europeans. 

The various missions have their own expedients. The Methodists, 
for instance, have adopted the Blanche Bay language, which is 
extensively spoken already in New Britain, and are toacphg it to 
the natives of New Ireland. The Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
missions also are extending the effective area of certain native 
languages which are already comparatively widely spoken. 



There m no highly'developed form of native administration in 
the Territory. In the Morobe District, the natives have established 
«village councils ” with the assistance of the Lutheran mission. 
They are iii the nature of “ church councils ” in settlements com¬ 
posed solely of Lutheran adherents* The council has no legal 
administrative jurisdiction, nor has it any inherent tribal authority. 

For the purpose of local government, the Administration has 
appointed two native representatives in each village. The earner 
of these is called a “ luluai ” and the junior, bis assistant, a 
“ tul-tul ”. The work of the luluai is that of a village headman. 
His functions are set out in and regulated by the Native Administra¬ 
tion Ordinance. 

r V, iY';' ' :, 'yd ' Ij'v, ■ L v" . ■* 

Native Courts. 

In Rabaul Sub-.District, New Britain, “ varakurais ” are held, 
presided over by a luluai. These courts try all minor native com¬ 
plaints, but have no jurisdiction under the laws of the Territory. 
The punishment inflicted is in all cases a fine, generally of ttmbu 
or native money. The Administration is canvassing the advisability 
of a system whereby minor crimes by natives may be dealt with by 
authorized tribunals composed solely of natives. The tentative Idea 
is, after introducing the necessary legislation, to establish one or 
two such courts, with very limited jurisdiction, in more advanced 
areas, and to supervise them carefully. At present the hearing of 
simple native complaints and the prosecution of native offenders 
k carried put in Courts for Native Affairs. The jurisdiction of 
these courts is limited to minor cases, in whieh all the parties are 
natives. 

The natives should, in the opinion of the Administration, be 
entrusted ultimately, as far as possible, with the administration 
of their own affairs. 

The Administration is seized, also, of the advisability of the 
native being trained in self-government. Removal of the sense of 
responsibility, with its consequent reliance solely upon a higher 
authority, would, it is believed, affect the progress of the people 
adversely. 
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Appointment of cr Luluais ; ' ' ;;/** ” 

The. luluai* is nominated by the people, and is generally an 
influential man in the village. The Administrator is advised by 
the District Officer in making an appointment. In actual practice, 
the District Officer picks out after -careful inquiry the man who 
appears to be the natural leader. If he be incompetent or un¬ 
worthy, the man who would, according to native custom, succeed 
him. on his death will, be selected if qualified. 

An election is not held, as it gives an opportunity to native* 
with a good knowledge of “ pidgin ” to secure a dumb following in 
a show of hands. 

An active, intelligent man, with personality and a knowledge 
of “ pidgin,” is selected as tul-tul. Medical tul-tuls are selected, 
trained and recommended to the District Officer by a medical officer 
or medical assistant before becoming eligible for appointment. 

A District Officer may recommend a native for appointment as 
“ paramount luluai” and, when appointed, be controls a group of 
luluais and the villages under their .jurisdiction. 

Paramount luluais are paid £3 per annum. None of the other 
officials receives salary, but all are exempted from head tax. If 
any native Government official receives a bribe or extorts blackmail, 
he is liable to a considerable term of imprisonment. 

All instructions to a community are transmitted through a 
luluai, who is responsible for their enforcement. The luluai is the 
mouthpiece of the District Officer ; assisted by his medical tul-tul, 
he is responsible for the sanitation and cleanliness of his village, 
the health of bis people, the removal of the sick to hosfdta.1, the 
keeping of the peace and the arrest of offenders. 

Paramount luluai, luluai , tul-tul, and medical tul-tul are dis¬ 
tinguished by peaked caps, which are issued to them as tokens 
of their appointment. 

Native Compound for Rabaul, 

A native " compound ” has been established at Rapiixdik, adjacent 
to Rabaul, to house Government native labourers employed in the 
town. The project is not so much a native enclosure as a native 


* In some areas, notably Manus and Kieta, the style " kukurai ” is 

preferred to that of “ luluai 
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quarter outside the town boundary, with its own shops. and 
recreation grounds, and having ail environment in *whie|i the 
Administration can further the social progress of 'the- native:' j||| 

Liquor and Arms* ' -8^^ 

Natives are hot permitted to have in their possession firearms, 
.a.mmunition, intoxicating liquor, or opium. In the case of firearms, 
exception ' is- made of native police and certain native .servants. 
A special permit for a servant to carry firearms or liquor may be 
obtained from a District Officer, 


Commercial. 

FAYOIJBABLE TRADE BAItAJTCflS. 

The fact that the c«. nercial expansion of the Territory is a 
healthy one may be deduct from the fact that the trade balance, 
which has always shown an excess of exports over imports, has 
increased from £29,588 in 19.13—the ’ast full year of German 
administration to a hi. me of £1,282,46.3 in the year ended 30th 
June, 1930 

INCREASE SHIPPING*. 

Shipping statistics illustrate the prosperity of the Territory 
very clearly. Shipping which entered in the first yea^ of Civil 
Administration totalled 51,534 tons, and the value of the imports 
was £468,711; in the financial year 192-7-28, the tonnage • which 
entered was 108,728, and the value of the imports was £811,832: 
in 1028-29 the tonnage had increased to 138,228, and tits value of 
import,:- to £880,514; and in 1035-36 tonnage ..entered was 327,870, 
and value of imports £1,200,788, Import dutv paid id 1913 
approximated £11,000; in 1921-22, £53,952 was paid in import 
duty; and in 1927-28, £132,348. In 1928-29, owing to the natural 
restriction upon the purchase of luxuries, and to the larger importa¬ 
tion c f machinery for the development of the gold fields, the amount 
oi collections of import duty dropped to £125,233. In 1935 86 
collections amounted to £185,793. Shipping which was cleared 
totalled 48,981 tons in the firet year of Civil Administration, 
103,524 tone m -the, financial year 1927-28, 138,242 tons in 1928-29, 
and 331,490 tons in 1935-36. In th financial year 1929-80 the 
tonnage which entered was 161,738, and the total value of imports 
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(including specie, £3,5(16) was £882,016. Import duty collected 

during 1929-30 was £117,527. Shipping cleared in 1929-30 totalled 

159,905 tons Export duty collected in 1929-30 was £61,419. The 

total trade, 1929-30, wae £1,875,785. The value of exports increased 

from £401,918 in 1913 to £499,197 in 1921-22, and £1,471,020 in 

1927-28. The value of exports in 1929-30 was £997,335, and in 

1935-36 £2,573,251. The amount paid in export duty has increased 

from approximately £7,000 in 1913, and £33,119 in 1921-22, to 

£10,276 in 1935-36, owing to remission of taxation. The total 

trade of the Mandated Territory increased from £826,945 in the first 

year of Civil Administration under the Commonwealth to £3,804.039 
* ■ 

in the year which ended on 30th June, 1936. The non-incligenous 
population has increased to 5,881 at 30th June, 1936, from 2,927 
in 1922- 

BANKING.. 

Two hanks—the Commonwealth Bank of Australia and the 
Bank of New' South Wales—-operate in the Mandated Territory. 

The Commonwealth Bank of Australia, the head office of which 
is in Sydney, New South Wales, transacts every class of banking 
business. The head office for the Territory is at Raba. i: there 
are Savings Bank agencies at Kokopo, Ka ieng, Kieta, Namatanai, 
Talasea, Gasmata, Salamaua, Wau, Manus, Madang, and Aitape. 

Many Savings Bank depositors are natives, who are eager 
purchasers of sixpenny money-boxes. These boxes are replaced free 
of charge when their contents are transferred to an account. 

The following are the rates of interest on Commonwealth Savings 
Bank deposits:— 

‘2 per cent, per annum, £1 to £500. 

If per cent, per annum on excess of £500 to £1,300. 

Society accounts, 2 per cent, on fuT baVuee. 

Savings Bank deposits, withdrawals and transfers of accounts 
to any office in Australia may be made free of charge. 

The Bank of Sew South Wales maintains four branches in the 
Territory—at Rabaul, Kavieng, Salamaua, and Wau. 
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TOURIST TEATFIC. 

! The “ Round Trip/. 

Evidence of tire increasing interest of Australians in the Man¬ 
dated Territory is the growth of a large tourist traffic, particularly 
3596/32.—i 1 



in the southern inter months, between Australian ports and New 
guinea—a traffic’ which, taxes to the utmost the capacity of 
the Burns PMip & Co. island vessels—the s.s. Mont or ck the 
m.v, Macdhui, and the m.v. Malaita. A favourite holiday 
is a toy;;, on one of the vessels through all the outsorts of the 
Mandated Territory which lie on the route. 

Tourist Experiences. 

The voyage is certainly an education to those who make it. 
A glimpse of Australia's earlier acquired Territory, Papua, is 
obtained at Port Moresby and Samarai, and the tourist looks 
forward with keen anticipation to the coming experiences of the 
tropics, once having glimpsed the Haring red hibiscus, the cioton 
W al,ks, the grass skirts and the naked brown -babies of Samarai. 
Kabaul is the visitor’s next experience. He expects he scarcely knows 
what, but hardly this well-planned town, its broad streets lined 
with delightful tropical bungalows ablaze with bougainvillea and 
crimson 'hibiscus. He does not expect long, shaded avenues of mango 
trees and tall, feathery casuarinas leading to the groves and over¬ 
hung lanes of a Botanic Garden from which he can fear himself 

ay only with difficulty, so great is the charm to the unaccus¬ 
tomed eye. 

The visitor looks for a fever-stricken population of tropical 
derelicts, weedy and pale. He meets instead in the streets stalwart 
young Australians—-and some not so young—dashing off to tennis 
at the fine courts in the Gardens and 'Recreation Reserve; he 
watches with amazement other athletes at baseball and cricket 
on the Recreation Reserve in the centre of the town or 
swimming in the Eavuvu baths; or maybe he steps politely 
aside while healthy white mothers pass on their way before a 
native nurse-boy, who wheels “ junior "—born in Namanula Hospital, 
and sound in wind and limb—on his daily per ambulation. H-e 
visits maybe, the Botanic Gardens and a mission station, and if 
he knows people in Rabaul, he may drop in at the Rabaid Glab, 
or the New. Guinea Club; he climbs the hill to Namanula, sees the 
excellent hospital, and. lingers awhile on the vista of Blanche Lay, 
with its volcanic islands and its shipping, stretched out below 
Government House, in the shadow of the famous Mount Mother, 
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to left ami right of which stand the North -• • r^r^btb ughtere. : 

A party of round trippers will And it easy, to :0’: ' , |||:iliy.v 
the vesaelhi stay at; Itabaulj tourists who eleci, w remain longer 
are provided for at a large hotel at Rabaul, while Kokbpo. a 
pleasant motor run of about 19 miles from the . 004 ,».ial itself, is 
Similarly -equipped for his comfort, 

Plantation Homes, 

leaving Rabaul, the vessel takes the round tripper to Kavieng, 
and affords him a glimpse of life in New Ireland, The beautiful 
homes of planters who have established themselves, the famous 
East Coast-road, the neighbouring villages, the Methodist mission/ 
the bos pi table club house which is. a feature of the shaded avenue 
of' palms,, which with its well-built houses looking out at the head 
of a .sweep of cement steps over the tropical blue of Albatross 
Channel, k the main thoroughfare of this prosperous centre— -the 
visitor will find it difficult to take in all these things in the time 
at his disposal. 

In the Outports 

The education of the traveller is only commencing. In Manus, 
he will perhaps hire a canoe and a kanaka and picnic upstream 
beside a cool cascade, but he cannot fail to be impressed with the 
business activity at the store, and he is perhaps astonished to find 
a wireless station working to its full capacity. The. tourist linde 
the natives pleasant-spoken fellows, waring neat lave lavas and, 
on their arms and legs, bands of plaited -pas-pas. He finds them 
al&o eager traders, with a natural gift for sales talk which—- 
coupled with the fact that wherever there is a fight there is a 
Manus bound to be in it—suggests that there is some subtle 
connexion between Manus and McManus. 

The vessels take different routes, but each route is interesting. 
Madang display# its beautiful harbour and its busy town, with 
trade and mission stores, wireless station, commodious offices, 
hospital and. airy shaded bungalows. The tourist gains at Sek 
Harbour and Finsch Harbour an insight into mission life. 

Gates of Eldorado, 

Saiamaua, on its narrow lstlinius, dwarfed into insignificance 
by the towering mountains which lie behind, and which bar the 
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pwaage to ' r«ta gold-fl# »« «“, Bulol °’ ”f ,: ™“ y 
tne uosity, Usually a donee marks tlie visit 

Salamaua, and the visitor probably meets some of the men Meta 

ftip Hold,* 

So on throughout^ tour— every place holding ite own. charm, 
every‘halt, providing ite surprise. Tumleo, Boram and the mmo 
parte are all Interesting; Kioto, the administrative centre of the 
Mandate# portion of the Solomons, is full of tropical appeal. 

One day, perhaps, the tourist traffic will develop to such an 
extent that it.' will be within the means of the average tripper a> 
see more than the mere ports. He will, maybe, motor down ^ e 
croton-lined road from Kavieng to Karu; he will land thuug 
spray and surf, over scintillating coral gardens of incredible beauty , 
on tiny islets that lie far from the beaten track; he will vim 
the hot springs near Talaoea; he will travel in the hug* Junkew 
aeroplane over range and river to the gold-fields; he will explore 
the mysteries of the Sepik River and meet its stone age people. 
But these things are not possible at a reasonable cost to-day, 
and the tourist is well rewarded for his enterprise if he barely 

touches the fringe. 

Native Curios. 

Native curios are obtainable from the principal firms m Aabaol, 
whose source of supply is principally the outport trader and the 
recruiter. The tourist will find that patience brings .to rewo.ru 
if he takes his time and waits until he reaches the out-stat.ons 

before purchasing. , 

“Buka” baskets from Buin; “king” spears and bows a 

arrows, adorned with pas-pas or plaited fibre, from the same 
place; carved stools and wooden pillows from the .Sepik, Ash-tai 
canoe paddles from portion of the river; wooden bowls adornec 
with carving, from Tami Island; malagans, intricate ceremonial 
carvings from the New Ireland district; basket bags of dyed fiar* 
from Vanirao and villages adjacent to the Hutch border; chip- 
carvings and models of canoes from tine Manus District 101 a ^ 
these there 'is a good sale, and tourists will always find the na iv- 
ready and anxious for a little chaffering. He has, in fact, to oe 
restrained sometimes by his friends irom disposing of his houeehoW 
goods, for a consideration. Perhaps the beat examples of native 
artistry are some of the carved kvndusr- wooden hand-drums with 
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heads of taut I i zard -skin^t~which figure at the native'. sing-sings. 
The finest ol these, however, the average native is not anxious to 
part with. They are in most eases in the nature bf heir!boms, 
and sometimes they represent an art which is dying with the old 
men of the villages. The mats manufactured in the Nukumanu 
Islands, and the product of the looms of the Taku islanders, are 
also eagerly sought, and for carved gourds, tambu dr native money, 
gOldlip, tortoise-shell and bead work, there m a ready market. 

Visitors who find themselves covetously surveying the beautiful 
head-dresses worn by the natives on ceremonial occasions would 
be wise to recall that the possession of the plumes of the Bird 
of Paradise (which may often be proffered for a few shillings in 
the less sophisticated areas) is prohibited, and that a serious view 
is taken of any evasion of the law. 

Occasionally a souvenir-hunter has to be restrained from 
attempting to smuggle out of the country “ souvenirs ” in the shape 
of human skulls or heads, restored with pigments and clay, which 
natives have parted With after holding them either as family heir¬ 
looms or as relics of their former head-hunting prowess. 

The export of curios of native origin must have the sanction 
of the Administrator. 

SHIPPING. 

An annual subsidy of £44,000 is paid by the Commonwealth of 
Australia to maintain a regular shipping service between Australia 
and certain places in the Pacific, including the Territory of New 
Guinea. 

Mail Steamers. 

Every three weeks, a subsidized mail steamer from Australia 
calls at Rabaul. The mail vessels a,s. Monloro, m.v. Macdhui and 
m.v. Malaita, already referred to, call at the principal ports of the 
Territory, and on occasions at several smaller ports. 

The journey between Sydney and Rabaul via Queensland ports, 
Port Moresby and Samarai occupies from ten to thirteen days. 
Advantage is also taken of every opportunity to ship mails on other 
vessels trading between Australia and the Territory, notably thoee 
of the E. & A. line, i.e., the steamers Tanda, Nellorc and Nankin,' 
for which vessels' Rabaul is a regular port of call on their voyages 
to and from Japan. 



Frequent mail communication between Rabaiil asA ollt- 
stations is maintained with the aid of smaller inter-allied vessels. 
The Salem ana mail connects with the Wait air service. Kalmd 
is on the route of the # Fan Kee>, which makes regujnr bi-monthly 
caMs cn route to Sydney via Vila and Noumea. 

The Norddeutseher Lloyd Co. has established a regular service 
by m, hre^mf'eu and U. Fnderun between Hong Kong *M 
Rabaui via Manila and Borneo, The time-table synchronises vyitii 
arrival* and .'.eparl ores at Hong Kong of vessels of the same hue 
connecting Hong Kong with European ports. 

Vessels arrive about once‘•in three months in .Rabaui iroin the 
United States of America, carrying chiefly oil. benzine and general 
merchandise. They return on occasions' with copra for the United 
States of America. 

About once in six weeks a vessel arrives, ah'o, under charter 
to load copra for European ports. 

The quantity of copra exported in 1 1335-30 was <><5*0-84 toils. 

Shipping within the Territory is regulated by the Shipping 
Ordinances, and the Coastal Shipping Ports and Hai boui 3 

Regulations. 

The Shipping Ordinmio(\s 1.9R0 restrict the operations of over¬ 
seas vessels to certain ports proclaimed under the Ordinances. i’h>‘ 
Ordinances also require the licensing of any ship before it can 
engage in the local shipping trade within the Territory. V licence 
to engage in the local trade may be granted by the Administrator 
unconditionally or on such conditions as he thinks fit, In the case 
of a ship which carries passengers or cargo solely between ports 
or places in the Territory, the licence may be tor a period of 
three years, and in the case ot any other ship the licence ini) ar 
for a period of twelve months,,. The fee for a licence is £1 for each 
year or part/ of a year the licence is in force. 


Ports of Entry. 



Ports,, of Entry 

are Rabaui, Ka vicing, Madang 

Kieta a 

SalamaUa and Lae. 

Harbour d ues a mount to one 

penny 1 

registered ton after 4 

8 hours. 



mi hist^ 
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Distances by Sea, 

The distance by sea from Sydney to .Rabaul, direct, east of 
Rossel Island, is 1,84b miles. Other distances are as follows:-- 
Rabaul to Kavieng, 103 miles; to Manus, 343 miles; to Finseh 
Harbour, 368 miles; to Sek, 411 miles; to Madang, 411 miles; 
to Aitape, 613 miles; to Wewak, 684 miles; to Marienberg (Sepik 
River), bib miles; to Artjbunti (Sepik River), 702 miles; to 
Srilamaua. 422 miles; to Morobe, 400 miles; to Lae, 417 miles; 
to Talasea, 174 miles; to Gasmata, 218 miles; to Linden Harbour, 
202 miles; to Nam a tana i. 172 miles; to Buka Passage, 174 miles; 
to Kieta, 258 miles; to Ruin, 294 miles; to Taku Group, 310 
miles; to Nukumanu, 4C0 miles; to Wutung (nearest village to 
Butch border), 704 miles; to Samarai, 430 miles; to Port Moresby, 
678 miles (approximately) ; to Yap, 1,800 miles (approximately) ; 
to Singapore, 3,200 miles (approximately) ; to Thursday Island, 
1,010 miles; to Yokohama, 2,512 miles, to Batavia, 2,871 miles; 
to Honolulu, 3,358 miles. 


Trade Winds. 

The south-east, trade winds prevail generally over the Bismarck 
Archipelago from May to October (inclusive). They*usually come 
in quietly during the latter part of May, blowing in force from 
light to moderate and freshening considerably towards the latter 
part of July and beginning of August. 

From then on through September and October, they blow with 
Considerable force and consistency, especially on the south coast 
of New Britain and through the Dumpier Strait. At this time 
they are regular in direction and attain force varying from strong 
winds to moderate gales. 

On the north coast of .Now Guinea and over the Western Islands 
(i.o.. Alarms, Hermits, Ninigo, &c.), they are more inclined to be 
intermittent, and especially so towards the western portion of the 
Archipelago. The period during which the south-east trades prevail 
is generally considered in the northern portion to be the dry season. 
Thte does not hold good, however, on the north cons' 1 of New • 
Guinea, especially in the Huon Gulf and the Dampjer Strait, where 
at this time of the year, heavy rain is experienced. In direction, 
the wind is very steady from the south-ea&t, especially off the south 
coast of New Britain, but in such places as St. George .-. Channel 
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and Dampier and Vitiaz Straits, it is deflected considerably, and 
appears to follow the trend of the land, thus giving it a more 


southerly direction. 

During its earlier stages (May, June and July), it usually 
springs up about 9 or 10 in the morning, freshening as the day 
advances and dying down towards sunset, but later it blows with 
more steadiness and force, and sometimes continues without cessa¬ 
tion day or night, for periods up to ten days or a fortnight, and 
at such times it frequently attains moderate gale fo r ce, This 
condition, when it does prevail, does not appear to be localized 
but extends practically over the entire Archipelago, being, i. 
anything, especially strong over New Britain, and not being any 
lees violent on the northern side until well up against, the Admiralty 
and Western Islands. 


North-west Monsoon. 

The north-west monsoon usually breaks over the Western Islands 
and the western portion of the north coast of .New Guinea during 
the month of November, but rarely extends as far south as New 
Britain and the southern part of New Ireland until the latter end 
of December. Its approach is usually indicated by the banking 
up of dark clouds to the north and north-west, and this is some¬ 
times noticeable for days before the monsoon actually makes itself 
felt. It is not so steady as the south-east trade winu, and 
generally commences with arid develops into a .series of violent 

squalls with very heavy rain. 

The conditions generally during the months of January, February 
and March over New Britain and New Ireland are most unsettled 
and consist of practically a continuation of heavy rain squalls, 

which are invariably accompanied by very strong winds. This also 
applies to the north coast of New Guinea, but to the southward 

and eastward of Madang and the Finisterre Kan go it is not 

. generally felt with such violence, and comparatively little rain 
is experienced; in the Huon Gulf, this is considered to be the drier 
of the two seasons, although occasionally very violent squalls with 
heavy rain come over the JRawlinson Range and down the Markham 
Valley. 
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Lighthouses. 

Lighthouses stand at Cape Gazelle, Matupi Island, Cape Lambert, 
Cape St. George, and Cape Cretin. 

The Matupi Island light, built on a low-lying point at the 
southern extremity of the island, is the turning point for all vessels 
entering and leaving Rabaul Harbour. It shows one white dash 
every three seconds, and is visible 71 miles* 

Cape Gazelle is the turning-in point to Blanche Bay for all 
vessels coming from the south. A double white flash every six 
seconds is visible at a distance of 121 miles. 

Cape Lambert, the north-west extremity of JTew' Britain, is 
fringed by a coral reef which, to the north, is 7 miles from the land. 
A light has recently been established on the most northerly portion 
of this reef, showing a single white flash every ten seconds, with 
a range of visibility of 13 miles. 

A small light has been established in Kavieng Harbour for 
the use of local craft. This stands on a reef 2$ cables to the 
south-south-east of Nusalik Island, and has a range of 6j miles. 
It shows a single white flash every six seconds. 


Wharfs and Jetties. 

There is a commodious wharf at Malaguna, Rabaul Harbour. 
The shed adjoining has space for approximately 7,000 tons of 


general cargo. 

O O 


W. R. Carpenter & Co. Ltd. have erected a wharf and shed at 
Toboi, 2 miles distant from. Rabaul, and a slip-way capable of baking 
ships up to 600 tons at Kerawara, 9 miles from Rabaul. A wharf of 
150 feet in length exists at Kavieng. Alongside the wharf is water 
to the depth of 24 feet, but it is not advisable for vessels drawing 
about 18 or 10 feet to attempt to lie close alongside. A small jetty 
has been run out, to the line of the wharf on the northern side, at 
a distance of 100 feet. 

The Madang wharf consists of two sections, each 52 feet in 
length, with a space between them giving a total length of 232 feet. 
The space between is partially occupied by a low schooner wharf, 
some feet back from the main wharf line, and 58 feet in length. 

At Sek, vessels drawing up to 15 feet can berth. 


Babaul Harbour. 

- Rabaul Harbour contains a number of wharfs of various types 
and sizes, at which berth large oversea ships, frequently 400 feet 
in length. The two wharfs most frequently used are the copra 
wharf, Malaguna, and the new wharf, Malaguna, both about i| to 
2 miles from the town. The new wharf, which is Government 
property, fa used for the landing of inward cargo, and contains 
large sheds for the storage of bonded and other cargo, white the 
copra wharf, owned by Burns Fhilp & Co. Ltd., arid Originally built 
for the use of the fix preprint ion Hoard, is used mainly lor stor ing 
and shipping copra. 

The main pier, the property of the Government, was partimiy 
destroyed by lire in 1923. It is at present of little use except to 
vessels requiring fresh water. It runs out at right angles to the 
land, the inshore portion being 483 feet in length by 38 feet wide. 

From there, in 15 feet of water, it runs out 394 feet from a width 

of 62 feet, into 32 feet of water. A pipe line is carried from 

the iceworits, near the shore end, down the wharf to a point near 

the destroyed portion, and fresh water can be obtained at the 
rate of 10 tone an hour. The full storage capacity is 200 tods, 
and the charge made is 20s, per 1,000 tons. 

THE APPROVED FLAG. 

The approved flag of the Territory is the Australian Ensign. 


E.ADIO SEE VICES. 

Facilities for radio communication between the Territory of 
.New Guinea and other parts of .the world and with ships at s '*a 
are provided by a network of wireless stations established at 
Rabaul, Kavicng, Kieta, Madang, Maims, Salamaua, W;ui and 
Wewak. These stations are operated by the Amalgamated Mireless 
(A/sia) Limited. 

Rabaul is the principal station, and distributes traffic onoinatiug 
in or destined for the Territory. This station maintains regular 
communication with Sydney radio stations. 

The charge for the exchange of messages between Rabaul and 
Australia is 0d. per word for ordinary telegrams in plain language, 
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and for week-end telegrams the charge is 4id. per word with a 
minimum of 7s. 6d. for twenty words. 

Thirteen stations have been established by the New Guinea 
Administration. These stations are erected primarily for the. conduct 
of official business with District Officers situated in remote areas. 

In addition to the radio services above-mentioned, there are 
several stations in New Guinea owned and. operated by gold explora¬ 
tion parties, aircraft companies, mission institutions and other 
interests for the conduct of correspondence concerning their, 
activities. 


Wireless Stations in Operation in the Territory of New 


Guinea at 3 1 st July, 193(1. 

Station. 

Call Sigh. 

Operating Company or Administration. 

Kavieng 

VJY 


Kieta 

YIU 


Madang 

VJ.V 


Manus 

VJV 

>• Amalgamated Wireless (A/asia) Limited 

Rabaul 

VJZ 


Saiamaua 

VJQ 


Wau 

VJX .. 


Wewak 

VJW 

J :: : h : ■ U, 

Ambunti 

V.HR9 . . 


Angoratn 

YHR 8 .. 


Buka Passage. . 

VHR 


Gasmata 

VHR4 .. 


Kavieng 

VHR5 . 


Kieta 

VHS 


Namatanai 

VBR 6 .. 

>Administration, New Guinea 

Otlbanda 

VH85 .. 


K aba ul 

VHR2 .. 


Saiamaua 

YHS4 .. 


Talasea 

VHR3 .. 


Upper .Itamu .. 

VI1S6 .. 


Wewak 

VHR7 .. 


Bulolo 

VLT 

Bulolo Gold Dredging Co. Ltd. 

Lae 

VHX .. 

Guinea Airways Ltd. 

Saiamaua 

VHX3 .. 

Guinea Airways Ltd. 

Wau 

j VHX2 .. 

Guinea Airways Ltd. 

Upper Watut.. U 

{ VHX4 . . 

Upper Watut Gold Aliuvials No Liability 

• . . 

VHY 2 .. 

1 “ 

Ogelbeng 

VHY3 .. 

V Evangelic Lutheran Mission 

Kerowagi 

VHY4 .. ] 


Anude 

VHY5 . . ! 

J . . . ■ ■ ;> . j t 



































Telephones. 


There are 199 telephones connected wit}) the Rabaul telephone 
exchange. Of these 86 are telephones for which the Administration 
makes itself responsible. A ground rent must he paid, hut no charge 
is made for calls. Rabaul is connected by telephone with Kokopo 
and Bita Paka. 

t 

Wau, Bulolo, and Edie Creek, in the Morobe, are also connected 
by a telephone system. 

STANDARD TIME. 

The time of the Mandated Territory is that of the Eastern 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia, and is confirmed from 
the Sydney Observatory, twice daily, by radio at Rabaul. 


AIR COMMUNICATIONS. 

Something probably unique in the history of modern times is 
New Guinea’s share in the development of air communications. It 
is unlikely that the aeroplane has figured in the development of 
any other country in the world as it has done in New Guinea, in the 
opening up of the Bulolo gold-field. A remarkable fact is the 
freedom of the air service, handicapped as it must have been by 
the pioneering conditions under which it was instituted, from 
casualties of anything like serious proportions. 

First Flight in 1927. 

Air communication between Lae, on the New Guinea coast, and 
Wan, the nearest accessible point to the Bulolo-Edie Creek gold¬ 
fields, dates from 1st April, 1927, when Captain E. A. Mustar 
made liis first flight. He flew under difficulties, as he was not 
aware even of the direction in which his destination lay, or of 
what awaited him in the way of landing grounds. He simply 
took ofT in the general direction of Wau and cast about for further 
indications of the nature of the country beneath him. The machine, 
in which he flew was the property of Guinea Gold, a mining 
company from w inch Guinea Airways took over all aerial activities 




on 1st December, 1927. The journey by road takes at least eight 
days. The aeroplane to-day does the trip in from 40 to 50 
minutes. With the introduction of powerful 9-cylinder British 
engines and Junkers planes, the service is capable .of carrying any 
sort of cargo—from chickens and goats to 2-ton lorries and heavy 
mining machinery.'* 

■<u , 

During recent years air transport in the Territory of 
New Guinea has greatly advanced owing to the rapid development 
of the gold-fields area, to serve which air services were inaugurated., 
The gold-fields are situated about 35 miles from Salamaua. by direct 
air route, and 70 miles from Lae, which route lies via the Markham 
Valley and the Gap. The main seaport for the gold-fields is 
Salamaua, which is also the administrative head-quarters for the 
Morohe district. Lae, at the mouth of the Markham River, some 
18 miles distant from Salamaua, is the head-quarters of Guinea 
Airways Lftnited, and the port from which the heavy machinery 
is transported to the gold-fields. 

Aircraft companies are located at Salamaua, where improve¬ 
ments to the aerodrome have been made in recent years. 

The undermentioned companies are now operating from 
Salamaua and Lae to the gold-fields and other areas:—- 

Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd. 

Guinea Airways Ltd. 

Holden's Air Transport Ltd. 

Pacific Aerial Transport Ltd. 

Salamaua Aerial Services. 

E. J. Stephens Aviation. 

W, R. Carpenter & Co. 

The pioneer company is the Guinea Airways Ltd., which com¬ 
menced operations in 1927 with one D.H.9 and one D.H.37. 

The Bulolo Gold Dredging Coy. Ltd. has now four dredges in 
operation, parte of which weigh up to 3$ tons (each piece), and 
all were transported by air front the sea coast to the fields. The 
weight of freight carried in 3935 was almost treble the tonnage 
carried in ,4930, due mainly to the installation of dredges and 
heavy hydro-electric power plant. 

* Carried, of course, in parts. 
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Butolo 
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Boiler being loaded for Buiolo 




Among articles transported by air are the following:.Tractors, 

motor cars, steam engines, crude oil engines, saw benches, cattle, 
goats, and raeeliorscsv. 

An air service has been established' between Wan (New Guinea) 
and Port Moresby (Papua).. Aeroplanes meet each Australian 
boat both on the inward and outward journey. This service gives 
to those resident at the gold-fields and Sa banana and Lae an 
opportunity to answer mail, &c., by the same boat aa that on which 
it is received. In addition, this service gives to persons who leave 
the steamer at Port Moresby, and whose interests are in the gold- 
thuds' area, sufficient time to make an inspection and return to 
.iustmlia oil the return trip of the same vessel. 

None of the companies operating is subsidized by tire 
Adtnin istr atfcwi or Conmion wealth Government. 

The New Guinea .Administration, however, awards annual con¬ 
tracts tor the carriage of mails, • passengers (whites and natives) 
and goods between the coast (Salaniaua and/or Lae) and the gold- 

?’ ' ' ' ’■ ■ " • ’'g;/; ,, ; f ' ■* / 

In July, 1934, the first official air mail between Australia and 
the Territories of Papua and New Guinea was carried .by the late 
IGight-Lkutenant C. T. P. Ulm in the - monoplane Faith in 
Australia. The undertaking was of an experimental nature, and 
demonstrated the practicability of a regular air mail service between 
Australia and the Territories. The establishment of such a service 
has received, consideration for some time, and it is • expected that 
a regular service will be operating at an early date. 

Landing Grounds. 

In addition to the main aerodromes at Wan, Bulolo, Lae and 
Sabrma.ua, a number of smaller emergency landing grounds have 
been established. In all, there are some forty (40) aerodromes and 
emergency landing grounds in the Territory, including one 
at Mount Hagen, in the Rainu area, some 220 air miles .from Lae, 
and the most distant post from Sttta'maua. Particulars of some of 



Landing Passengers and Stores at 


Loading freight-carrying V ant ‘ 
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the licensed aerodrome^, other aerodr mes and landing grounds, 
principally in the Morobe District, are a! wxi hex under:— 

LANDING GROUNDS—MOB.OBB DISTRICT AT 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1036, 


Name. 


Bena, Bena 

CJblmbu 

Garaina 

Kaiapit 

I^ae 

Marilinan 

Ono 

Rama Upper ( Kai- 
uantu) 
Salaniaua 

Sunshine 

Surprise Crc^k .. 

Wau .. 


Oabeosiz 

Kudjiru 

Nadzab 
Wago .. 
Wamplt 

Zenag .. 


Bulolo' 

Bulwa 

Dumpu 
Finsehafen 
Hopot . . 

Malahang 

Sandy Creek 

Slate Creek 

Upper Watut 

Mumeng 

Roana 

Roanter 

Jun* 


Maintained by- 


Dimensions. 


Administration 


Aerodromes. 


ff 
1 1 


N-S. (JSC yards by 85 yards wide 
Dimensions not available 
N.W.-S.k. 450 yards by 75 yards 
wide 

N.W.-S.E. 725 y ards by 75 yards 
wide 

N.W.-S.E. 1,000 yards by J20 yard 3 
wide 

E.-W. 450 yards by 50 yards wide 
§‘2&; 5 §£ yards by 55 yards wide 
E.N.E.-W.S.W. 050 yards by 130 
yards 

N.N.E.-S.S.W. 700 yards by 100 
yards wide 

N.W.-S.E, 425 yards by 70 yards 
wide' - 

|10 yards by 100 yards wide 
N.L.-S.W. 720 yards by 120 yards 
wide 


Emergency Landing Grounds. 


Administration 


M 

M 


460 yards by 45 yards wide 
N.W -S.R, 450 yards by 50 yards 
wide * 

Dimensions not available 
® :i w 230 yards by about 40 yards 
N.E.-.5.W. 440 yards by 88 yards 
wide 

330 yards by 44 yards wide 


Licensed Aerodromes. 


Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd. 


Lutheran Mission 


Sandy Creek Gold Sluicing 
Ltd. 

Upper Watut Gold Aliuvials 
No Liability 

»» >> »» s> 

Lutheran Mission 

L. Wilson ’ ], 

Salt wedel and Jordon .! 


N.W.-S.E. L170 yards by 240 yards 
wide 

N.E. -S.W. 875 yards by 200 yards 
wide 

K.~ W. 805 yards by 75 yards wide 

J yards by 70 yards wide 

N \Gde S ' & ' 540 yart5s by 65 y ftrds 

N.W -A.E. 850 yards by 150 yards 
wide 

N.-S, 400 yards by 60 yards 

. 600 yaids by 50 yards wide 

N.N.E.-,J,b.W. 060 yards by 140 
yams wide 

5*~g‘ ®30 yards by 60 yards wide 

N.-^ 600 yards by fio yards wide 
sAI? yards by 50 yards wide 

i .Tv-S., . f*25 yards l>y 75 Vards 
xvfrto 





























Th« lowing figures, showing the operations of •'•craft in. the 


Territory, will he of interest: 


1 

Year. 

Flying 

Hours. 

1 

Mileage 

Flown. 

Passengers 

Carried. 

Freight. 

Mai!. 

f 

1932-33 

1933 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

o ? 499 

10,061 

13,022 

1.8,114 

680,871 

811,440 

1,094,308 
1,486,983 

7,041 

11,008 

14,403 

16,559 

Tons. 

4,903 

6,690 

7,789 

9,769 

Tons, 

21 

40 

43 

57 


Despite the difficult country over which aircraft operates, 
accidents of a serious nature have been very few : this over a period 
of six years points to efficiency and good organization by all the 
companies operating. 

In order that operators of aircraft in the Territory may be 
posted with the latest information and Air Ministry in ideations, 
a technical •officer of the Civil Aviation Department of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia has been appointed to supervise aircraft 
operations in the Territory. 

A pinnace, runs between Lae and Salamaua, where the Govern¬ 
ment station of the District and commercial stores, hotel, and other 
business concerns are situated. Wan has a hospital, a hotel, and 
a school for European children. 

BOADS. 

Roads in the Territory are generally formed by simply cutting 
down the scrub and roughly forming the surface. Coral is usually 
found to make, without me tailing, a surface suitable for vehicles, 
and pulverized pumice is substituted for metal in some of the roads 
in New Britain and elsewhere. 

Most of the roads in the Territory, however, are unsuitable 
for vehicles, as the rivers are numerous, and in many cases the 
expense of bridging is not warranted in this stage of the economic 
development of the country. 

The maintenance of roads is provided for by the Roads Main¬ 
tenance Ordinance 11)22-1930, which requires every owner, lessee, or 
occupier of land abutting on a track or road to maintain at his 
own expense the adjacent half-width of the road or track, 

* See also statistical information in folder at back of this Handbook. 
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Rabaul-Kokopo Road 




Rest Houses. 

Rent houses., constructed by the natives, generally from native 
material, at the instance of the Administration, are provided 
at most of the native villages in controlled, areas, for the use of 
travelling officials and other visitors. ; . 

Care is taken to ensure cleanliness and adequate sanitation. 
It is therefore possible, when following the seaboard, to dispense 
with tents on long journeys; they are generally necessary, 
however, in the mountains. The name given to the rest house, in 
“ pidgin,” is “ house-kiap.” Except, in some instances, but for a 
rough tabic and chair, and, in still fewer cases, a makeshift bed, 
the “ housekiap ” is not furnished. 

Mote*" Vehicles 

Drivers of motor vehicles are required to possess licences. A 
licence is obtainable only after a practical test of driving skill. 
Registration of motor vehicles is also compulsory. Fees are set out 
in the schedule on page 489. 

Traffic regulations are modelled on those in vogue in Australia. 

: ' y money. 

The monetary unit is the pound Australian, British 
weights and measures obtain generally. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that the use of the metric hectare as a measure of area is 
officially recognized. One hectare — 2.4711 acres (10,000 square 
metres). Natives in areas which have been penetrated by officials 
of the Administration understand the use of the English shilling, 
familiarly known as a “ mark Many of the more sophisticated 
—including those who have served as indentured labourers— 
understand the value of paper money, and even cheques. 

At native markets, trade tobacco is used for the purchase of 
fruit, vegetables, &c., under the value of one shilling. One stick 
of tobacco has the value of threepence in Kahaul. 

The Currency Coinage unu ToJeens Ordinance 1935 authorizes the 
Administrator to cause to be made silver, eupro-mckel and bronze 
coins, which shall be legal tender to certain specified amounts 
within the boundaries of the Territory of New Guinea. The 
Ordinance provides that from a date to be fixed* - a bank shall not, 

* Territory coinage has been placed in circulation as follows: 

Shillings-—from 2nd December, 1935. 

Sixpence**—-from 24th February, 1986. 

Threepences—-from 15th May. 1936. 

Pennies--from 30th September, 1936. 
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Declining Death Rata. ■ ; ^0-MM gSSSS^f§ ' * 

The death rate among native labourers has been' •steadily reduced 


year by year, as 

the following figures show: — 


Year. 

1929-30 

* a 

* 4 • * ♦ * 

Ocatti Rate. 

1.85 per cent. 

1930-31 


• » * * " 

1.65 

1931-32 

»* * 

• * *4 " * 

2.5 

1032-33 

.. % 

« » • * * * 

1.59 


1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 


1.6 

1.5 

1.06 


iy 
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The death rate is said to he one of the lowest among indentured 
labour anywhere in the Pacific. 

Servants. 

It will probably be some time before any general system of 
unindentured labour will be in vogue. Any drastic change at the 
present stage of development would be impossible. Under the 
Native Uabour Ordinance, as it stands at present, it is permissible 
to employ as servants natives whose customary place of residence 
is within such distance as is prescribed of the place of their 
employment, and such servants may be employed continuously foi 
any period subject to the provisions dealing with the employment 
of non indentured labour, and such employment may be terminated 
either by the employer or native without notice. The distance 
will be varied in accordance with the stage of development reached 
by the native, and will permit of advanced natives working as 
servants for any period they wish at any distance from their homes, 
to the benefit of both Europeans and natives. A progressive step 
in the direction of un indentured labour will thus be recorded. With 
the hoped-for extension of this system a corresponding decrease in 
indentured labour will naturally occur. 

The ,f job contract ” system is still in. vogue in the Western 
Group of the Manus District, where natives not under indenture 
keep the plantations clean and collect and bag copra under contract. 

In some parts of the Territory, the men of a village have 
engaged, under contract to clear virgin land for planting. 

The Indenture System. 

The indenture system, although it is not the ideal at which 
an administration should aim, is in the present stage of develop¬ 
ment of th natives of this Territory the most beneficial system 
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which can be adopted. It must be realized that the indigenous 
people of the Territory are still in most cases in a very backward 
social condition. Only those villagers who have come into close 
contact with congregations of Europeans can be deemed to have 
acquired anything approaching a European civilization. 

Since much of the labour for a plantation ib drawn from 
Districts other than that in which the plantation is situated, it 
sometimes occurs that newly-recruited, natives may, perhaps, have 
to travel through hostile tribes and over hundreds of miles of sea 
to the places where they are to be employed. 

The indenture system does give protection to the indentuxed 
labourer. The recruit, under the indenture system of the Mandated 
Territory, is cared for in fact from the time he leaves his native 
village to go to work to the time he returns home. 

Recruiting. 

A recruiter must be a man of good character; he may not 
be issued with a licence without the consent of the Director of 
District Services and Native Affairs. The security of an approved 
guarantor for the observance of the Native Labour Ordinance is 
also necessary. A licence may be revoked at any time by the 
Administrator. 

On entering a village a recruiter makes known that 

he is Seeking labourers for a certain place or plantation. 

This news is disseminated through the village, and it is 
usual for the recruiter to remain several days while the natives 
make up their minds whether or not '"hoy want to go to work. 

If they are so desirous, they come to the recruiter and inform 

him that they will go to work, and they then receive a present, 
which is termed “ hand-money 

The present which is given to the recruit is restricted in amount. 
It is generally handed over by him to his relatives. The system 
of giving a recruiting bonus has been so long in vogue that it is 
now looked upon as a right by the native when recruited. 

The Ordinance prescribes that a, payment to any person but the 
| recruit may not be made. 



When sufficient recruits have been obtained they are taken to 
the nearest District Office for medical examination and tue execution 
of the contracts. Every recruit is closely questioned by an officer 
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District Service (who “signs hm on”), and made to under 
stand the conditions of his contract. The? Native Labour Ordinance 
regulates Hie conditions under which the recruit travels either on 
sea or on land, to and from his employment ; the issue of blanket 
and box and otlier necessities; housing; working and living 
conditions; pay; employmeat of native women; and repatriation 
of labourers whose contracts have expired* Abuses are visited with 
rigorous and impartial punishment. It is provided that a substan¬ 
tial proportion of a native labourers pay shall be withheld until 
the expiration of Iris contract. 

No natives is permitted to be recruited who is' not in good 
health, or i« hot fully developed physically,; or is decrepit front age 

any other cause. For domestic service, permission ru av be 
granted far the recruiting of male natives over twelve yeans ox 
age, who lu ve not attained full physical development. Upon being 
^ signed on ”, the labourer is issued with a box, a blanket, a bowl 
and a spoon, and then proceeds to his place of employment. 

The term of contract, if the native has not been employed 
previously under indenture* is three years. If bo lias been engaged 
before*, or if hie place of employment h within 20 miles of his 
village, he may be signed on for any period up to three years. 
The Administrator may declare that the term of service of a native 
engaged, in mining shall not exceed two years. 

When he arrives at his place of employment, the labourer is 
installed in the labour quarters, which must W such as', to comply 
with requirements officially laid down, as to material of construction, 
amount of sleeping space per native, &c. 

Rations must be issued according to a prescribed scale, and hours 
of work and overtime are laid down. Most of the plantations find 
that 'successful employment of labour depends upon the division 
of work into tasks in such a manner that, having completed his 
set task for the day, the native’s time is his own, 

Medical attention and accommodation for treatment during 
illness must be provided. Every employer is required, at his own 
expense, to provide medical treatment for his labourers and for the 
families of labourers living with them away from their homes. An 
employer is liable for the cost of hospital or meuical treatment 
provided in Administration native hospitals. 
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run i mum monthly wage for a native is 5s., except in the 
case of natives engaged in mining or carrying, who must be paid 
at least 10s. a month. The labourer may receive one-half of 
his wages monthly, the remainder being deferred until the termina¬ 
tion of liia contract. 

Any person in authority over a labourer, who assaults a 
labourer, is liable to a fine of £50. or imprisonment for six months, 
and any unauthorized person who inflicts a flogging on a labourer 
may be fined £100, or be imprisoned for six months. 

Close acquaintance with the terms of the Native Labour 
Ordinance is an essential qualification of every employer or overseer 
of labour. A copy of the Ordinance must be kept on every planta¬ 
tion or other place where indentured labour is employed. 

A system of casual labour is one of the objectives at which the 
Administration aims. It is not uncommon, even at y this stage, 
to find natives who have been at work for many years willing to 
continue to work, but not to execute a contract. Casual labour 
is worked very successfully on some plantations. If the labourer's 
home is not a great distance from the plantation, it is his habit 
to return to it every night. Few natives, however, have developed 
sufficiently to be above the need of protection between their departure 
from their villages for distant employment and their return. 

Indentured labour from outside the Territory is not permitted. 

Admission into the Territory is regulated by the Immigration 
Ordinance 1932-1935. 



“ Lingua Franca." 

“Pidgin" English is as mifeh a necessity to the official and 
the recruiter who are in association with raw natives as it was 
in the early days of European association with the native. Tending 
to approximate closer and closer to English with close contact 
between Europeans and the great bulk of the native population, 
the lingua franca is gaining daily a more general recognition. 

A visiting journalist’s view of this “ tenseless, declensionless 
and often obscene jargon ” (as he calls it) is therefore worth 
quoting.* 


■ mn-i Hi* 8 description not nil observers nre in agreement. One 

A 5 f « years’ residence in the islands, is sat is tied that 

nrmi !S n ° ! , r « s Spoken by natives among themselves, is the 

ppucanon or a Melanesian syntax to a poly got vocabulary 
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Pidgin ’, or ‘ talk-boy % is not restricted to conversation 
between whites and natives/’ says W. Shelton-Smith in the Sydney 
Afcming Herald. “ It is the only means of communication also 
be. *veen natives of different * talks ’, or tribes, and between the 
polyglot mixture of races which make up the non-indigenous popula¬ 
tion. 

“ However execrable it may lie from an aesthetic point of view, 

4 ’ does an invaluable service, and Britons should be grateful 

to it. It is easy to imagine the chaos that would have resulted 
had the Australian Administration been faced with the problem of 
dealing with natives who had been taught to speak German. It is 
remarkable that after 30 years in control of the islands, the Germans 
left such a small impression on * pidgin \ Shillings are still 
‘marks’, and the native market is the ‘ bung , but beyond those 
there are few German words. The origin of the language goes 
b-ck much farther, back to the early invasions of the islands, and 
it should provide a fruitful field for research. The origin of some 
expressions is obvious. ‘ Maski for instance, whim can express 
all the lethargy of the tropics, and which means freely ‘ never mind \ 
is Chinese; ‘ biiuiatang any insect, is Malayan; and ‘ nialma¬ 
le jm ’, meaning soft, is said to he Spanish. The origin of most 
of the words and expressions, however, is obscure.” 

HOURS OF ATTENDANCE. 

The Administrator, when in Rabaul, is available for interviews at 
his ofhc , Central Administration, from 8 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. 

The hours commonly observed by the Courts in Rabaul are— 
Monday to Friday, 9.15 a.m. to 12 noon, 2 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. Hours 
of attendance ac public offices—Monday to Friday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 
1.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m.; Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. Hours of 
banking are—’Monday to Friday, 8 a.in. to 11 a.m., 2 p.m. to 3 p.m.; 
Saturday, 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. Shopping hours observed in Rabaul 
are, for the most part, 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 1.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m.; 
Saturday, 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Hours during* which hotel bars are permitted by law to serve 
alcoholic liquor are 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. Sunday trading hours aip 
from 12 noon to 1 p.m., and from 5.30 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
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s, unless boaring the signed permission of their employ* 
are not permitted to be abroad within the town boundaries* i 
Rabaul, Kavieng, Madang, Lorengau, Kokopo, Aitape, JTieta, Nan. 
tanai, Salamaua, or Wau, after 9 p.m. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 

The following days, or any days prescribed in their stead, are 
observed as public holidays in the public offices of the Territory: — 
1st January; Commonwealth Day; Anzac Day; Good Friday, ajjird 
the following Saturday, Monday and Tuesday; 12th Septet her 
(Commemoration Day); Christmas Day and the following day; 
the anniversary of the birth of the Sovereign, The Administrator, 
by proclamation, may declare any additional day or part of a 
day a public holiday. 

These days are not necessarily observed as holidays for native 
labour. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The New Gmnea Gazette (published by authority) is issued . in 
the fifteenth and last day of each month. All matter for insertion 
should be forwarded to the Government Secretary at Central 
Administration five clear working days before the date of publica¬ 
tion. The subscription, including postage, is 14s. per annum 7e 
per half-year, or 3s. (id. per quarter, payable in advance. Single 
copies are sold at 6d. each. Advertisements are charged fu; at the 
rate of 5s. per inch, single column, or 10s. per inch, double 
column. 

The Now Guinea Agricultural Gazette is compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Rabaul Times is a weekly newspaper, published commercially 
at. Rabaul. Editor, Mr. Gordon Thomas. 

Vernacular journals for the information of such of the native 
population as may be able to read are issued under the aegis of the 
various Christian missions. 
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An Early New Britain lype 







Inquiries abroad regarding the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea should be made at the following centres 


Australia.—Canberra: The Territories Branch, Prime Minister’s 
Department; Sydney: The Trade Agency, Commonwealth 
Treasury, Fifth Floor, Commonwealth Bank, Martin-place, 
Sydney. 

Great Britain.—London; The Higli Commissioner for the 
Commonwealth, Australia House, Strand. 

United States of America.—The Official Secretary for 
Australia, 25 Broadway, New York. 

Inquiries in New Guinea should he addressed to the Govern 
ment -Secretary, Rabaul. 


TAXATION. 

1 A schedule of taxes, duties, <fce., will be found in Part VTJ 
page 471. 
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Male Natives (Note Coiffure). 
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PART 

The Native. 

Varying greatly both in language and culture, tlxe native 
inhabitants of the Mandate! Territory present also physical 
differences which indicate frequent racial admixtures in the past. 
Sometimes even in the smaller settlements light-skinned and 
dark-skinned natives live side by side; people who have broad 
Concave noses are related genealogically to people with narrow 
noses which are convex or straight, and in some places, especially 
in the islands of Emirau, Nuguria, Xukuinanu and Taku, where 
there have been Polynesian and Mkronesi&n intrusions, wavy- 
haired and frizzly-haired natives mingle with straight-haired types. 

In very early times, two varieties of woolly-haired people, it 
is conjectured, inhabited New Guinea and the large neighbouring 
irlands—short, woolly-haired people (pygmies or negritoes) whose 
home was in the interior, and tall woolly-haired people who dwelt 
on the coast. These races obtained their food, in all probability, 
by hunting and collecting; they were, at any rate, people of rude 
culture who knew little or nothing of the art of tilling, the soil. 
Among many of them, we find stories of demi-gods who introduced 
ideas of agriculture and also practices associated with the 
preservation of the dead—stories which undoubtedly arise from 
the west, of migrants who pushed through the country at different 
points, and, in various unmistakable ways, left traces of their 
movements. 

The first great movement of this character was that now styled 
pre-Dravklian, among the supposed results of which was the 
extermination, or at any rate the assimilation, of the earlier 
woolly-haired people of Australia. To what extent this movement 
influenced New' Guinea is not known; the spear-thrower, which 
is so widely distributed in Australia, and which occurs on the 
Sepik River, offers some evidence, but it is absent from other parts 
of the Territory. 

The next migration into the Western Pacific, the proto- 
Polynesian movement, gave to certain of the woolly-haired people 
the Anstronesian language. Subsequent movements, more or less 
extensive and influential, undoubtedly contributed to the complex 
of language, culture and type found in New Guinea to-day. That 
3595/32.— 12 
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these movements led to penetration of the far hinterland 
of New Guinea in various parts is proved by the discovery of 
stone pestles and mortars, sometimes many feet below the surface, 
in various almost inaccessible parts of the interior, and also of 
carved stones, and of standing stones, in various places. That 
the people taking part in these movements exercised a marked 
influence in bringing together and dominating both the tall and 
the short people is demonstrated by the mixed character of the 
races at the present day, by agricultural arid other practices and 
ideas observed among -many of the inland peoples, and by the 
extraordinary manner in which peoples speaking languages of the 
Austronesian family are wedged in, here and there, between the 
non-Austronesian-speaking groups. 

Ethnologists now write of the inhabitants of New Guinea as 
Papuasians. Those with branches of the Austron dan. language 
are called Micronesians, Polynesians, and Papup-Melanesmns 
according to the type represented, and those speaking languages 
not of the Austronesian family are called Papuans. The use of 
the term Papuans ”, however, does not imply that the many 
varieties of people speaking non-Austronesian languages are related 
to one another, nor does the term " Pajmo-Melaiiesinn ” postulate 
that all people speaking languages of the Austronesian family are 
necessarily related in type and culture. In fact, there are among 
these Austronesian families differences in type and culture ns ijreat 
as those existing between them and the Papuan. The same applies 
of course to the widely diverse groups called Papuans. 

BACKS AND BEGIONS. 

Micronesians.—The groups which dwell in the North-Western 
islands (Manus District) exhibit traces of admixture with types 
of Micronesian character similar to those inhabiting the Carolines 
and other groups of the region commonly called Micronesia. Traces 
of this influence are also found in the Muss'au and Emira Group 
on Tench Island, New Ireland, the islands of the Scliouten Group, 
particularly Wokeo and ICeul, and, to a large extent, in the 
Nuktiinanu, and, to a very slight extent, in the Taku Islands. The 
Micronesian influence manifests itself principally in straight hair 
and in the Mongolian fold seen in the eyes. 

i lie number of natives evincing Micronesian characters in the 
Territory was shown, at census, to be less than 3,000. 


m 

Polynesians.—The Polynesian mixture is seen in its purest form 
in the Taku Group, where, even to-day, many generations since 
the original Polynesian elements entered into the composition of 
the groups inhabiting the islands, the ila (a small smudge observed 
at the base of the spine in infants) occurs as in the purer Polynesian 
races inhabiting Samoa and related islands. Definite Polynesian 
types occur in Nuguria, Taku and the Nukumanu Group, but, in the 
last-named islands, the Micronesian element is just as prominent, 
if not more so. In Emirau, definite Polynesian affinities are 
observecl in many of the inhabitants, both in language and in 
physical type and culture, but as an earlier stratum of probably 
Papuo-Melanesian type possibly -dominated in the past, the Poly¬ 
nesian intrusion lias not persisted to the same extent as in the Taku 
Islands. Evidence of Polynesian influence has been detected in 
south-eastern Bougainville and in Manus, and some of the north 
western islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, e.g.. islands of the 
Sehouten Group. 

The Polynesians in the Territory number only a few hundred, 
but there are probably more than 20,000 natives of mixed Polynesian 
and PapiiO'-Melanesian blood. 

Papuo-Melanesians.—“ Papuo-Melanesians ” is the name given 
*to the result of the fusion between the Au&tronesian- 
speaking immigrants and the Papuan-speaking aborigines. These 
have settled themselves chiefly around the periphery; in 
New Guinea, however, groups speaking Auatrorieeian lan¬ 
guages have managed to wedge themselves in between the 
Papuan-speaking groups in a most amazing maimer, especially 
in the Morobe District, where they have penetrated many 
miles inland and established themselves in large numbers, both 
in the valley of the Markham, for about one hundred miles inland, 
and also across the rugged and inhospitable mountain ranges drained 
by the Snake River. 

Most of the smaller islands off the New Guinea coast 
in the Bismarck Archipelago are dominated by Papuo-Melanesian- 
speaking people although parts of such islands as Karkar 
and TJmboi are inhabited by Papuan-speaking groups. In 
Bougainville and the smaller islands lying off its shores, including 
Nissan and Kiliuailau, and in the New Ireland District, are many 
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'iN# 5 * of peoples speaking different languages, chiefly Papuo- 
Mel&nesian. On the mainland of Bougainville, the Papuo- 
Melanesian-speaking groups occur on the coast, while the interior 
.is inhabited by the noU-Melanesian-speakiiig groups whose 
boundaries spread sometimes wedge-like to the shore, thi s in parts 
dividing the various groups of Papuo-Melanesi ang. 

Papuo - M el a ne s i ana are found throughout New Britain (except 
in the mountainous district in the north-east, which is {.copied by 
Papuans), New Ireland, Lavongai, and the southern part, and 
perhaps other parte, of the Admiralty Group. 

At the 1921 census, the Pap no-Melanesians amounted to about 
two thirds of the total number of natives enumerated, and-probably 
almost the entire Papuo-Mclanesian population was included in the 
count. 

The Papuo-Melanegian natives differ more widely among 
themselves in such physical characters as colour of akin, curliness 
of hair, and form of feature than do the various peoples of Europe. 
They speak many languages, which, though less uniform in 
vocabulary and grammatical structure than the Polynesian branches 
of the Austronesian families with which they are closely related, 
yet distinguish them sharply from the non- 4ustronesian or Papuan 
peoples. # 

Papuans.— Where the aboriginal inhabitants have retained their 
language they are called “Papuans”. These so-called Papuans 
also differ widely in language, physical type and culture, so 
that tk term “Papuan” itself implies no definite relationship, but 
merely differentiates the peoples who have remained aboriginal 
from those who have fused to the extent of linguistic modification. 
The Papuan languages, far from being dialects of a common 
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mge, are said to differ as much among themselves as do the 
languages of the Indo-European groups. Not merely do the 
languages differ radically, but often a language is common to an 
area of only a few square miles. 

In New Guinea, the Papuan groups occupy the whole of the 
interior not already defined as penetrated by Papuo-Metaesiam 
They also occur alternately with the Papiio-Melanesian-speaking 
people in the coastal regions from the former Gernmn-British 
boundary to Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea. 

LINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTION. 

Wealthy in words, phrases and forms of speech, the manifold 
languages of New Guinea are not easy to learn. Poor in expressions 
for abstract ideas* and spiritual matters/ they present a luxurious 
array of terms for the things of the visible world. The native, 
being a man of sharp powers of observation, and of wide knowledge 
of natural history, requires words, not merely for “ant”, “ banana ” 
and “ coconut ”, but rather for every kind of ant, every kind of 
banana, every kind of coconut. Differences in the families of 
plants, birds and insects, which escape even a discerning white 
man, a native knows with certainty. Every little area in the 
country-side, every spring or river, has its own name. 

Mainland languages. —The first linguistic group in the New 
Guinea series is non-Melanesian or Papuan. It comprises the 
tribes on the New Guinea coast from the Gira River to Mordbe, 
and spreads up the Waria River to its head-waters. One language 
of this group—the coast tongue, Suwena—extends into Papua, 
where it is related to the immense Binandele family, which runs 
along the coast of Papua to the Hydrographers Range. From 
Salama.ua, the Kaiwa, a Melanesian language, spreads inland to 
the Bulolo Valley. From the mouth of the Markham inland about 
100 miles is ah immense Melanesian thrust represented by the 
Labu, Katdemui, Lae Womba, and Azera, which occupy the Markham 
Valley and the area, across the Buang Mountains in the Snake 
Valley. Farther along the coast of the Huon Gulf is the Tami 
group of Melanesian languages, consisting of Tami (spoken in 
the islands of that name), Bukaua, Jabirn and Suarn. The language 

* " 1 feel quite certain ”, writes Dr. George Brown, " that no native 
in Melanesia could translate literally the sentence ‘ Prevention is 
better than cure V* 
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spoken by the Tami, who number something’ more than 200 souls, 
is quite different from the languages on the mainland in the same 
area, where the population exceeds 1,000. Inland from Finsch 
Harbour, which is really the back-ground of the Tami language, 
are the Papuan or non-Melanesian languages of the Kai group} 
Kai or Kate is the language of some 1,000 souls, including the 
population of the villages of Pum, Kamoka, Pong, Keseraua, Ago, 
Kelanakai and Waso. On the slopes of the Cromwell Mountains 
is the Ono, a Papuan language spoken by about 0,000 people, 
and further inland are the Papuan languages of Hope and Kornba, 
no two of these languages presenting common features. 

The Lutheran Mission has adopted a system of group languages, 
teaching Jabim to the Melanesians, and Kate, to the Papuans, 
with fairly good results. Jabim is spreading around the Huon 
Gulf, and is now spoken by more than 5,000 natives on both 
sides of the gulf, on Tami Island and Sio, Blassi and TJ.mboi, 
Among the hill tribes, the mission is teaching Kate as a Papuan 
group language. Formerly spoken bv only 1,000 people, it has 
spread far inland and to the north-west over the Finisterre Ranges; 
now,- in more than 100 village mission schools, Kate is employed 
and understood by many thousands. 

Beginning 42 miles north of Finsch Harbour are the Melanesian- 
speaking groups known as Kelana, extending across the Bumpier 
Straits, with distinctive variations, to Tuam, Malei, Mandok, 
Aramot, Barim, Tolokiwa and Long Island. North-westerly, bevond 
Madang, as far as Mariam Island from Astrolabe Bay and embracing 
the islands along the coast as well as the coastal regions for 
no great distance inland, arc the varying groups of Melanesian 
languages known as BiH-Bili, alternating with those Papuan 
languages known as the Bongu or Astrolabe group. Even in such 
a confined area as the island of Karkar, both groups are represented. 
From Tombanan village, at Hatzfeldt Harbour and along the coast 
as far as Mushu, a Papuan group of languages called by Ray* 
the “ Hatzfeldt-Hafen language ” and embracing the villages at 
the month of the Ramu and Sepik Rivers, is spoken. 

The Melanesian family is represented in this area by the 
Sebouten group, which is spoken on the islands of Vokeo, Keule, 
Karesau, and Mokmer, Beyond Mushu, running along the coast 

♦ Sidney H. Ray. f The Languages of Northern Papua. J R A 1 

Volume xlix, July-December, 1010.) ’ ’* 
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towards Sepifc and extending inland are Fapuati languages of the 
KaVu group, intermingled with groups of the Melanesian family 
known as Ali. From Valinan, on the mainland east of Aitape 
station, right to the Dutch border, both on the coast and inland,, 
are several varieties of Papuan languages which Bay groups 
together as the Valman group, into which are wedged in one or 
two places small groups of Melanesian-speaking people. 

Hew Britain.™-From the North-Western Islands, through the 
Admiralty Islands and the Bismarck Archipelago, the Austronesian- 
speaking people are to be found, in the islands and in the coastal 
regions. In the north-western islands, the languages have not 
yet been properly classified, but it is stated by some observers 
that. Malayo-Polynesian and Micronesian features are present. The 
Austronesian languages of the Admiralty group and the Bismarck 
Archipelago have much in common with the so-called Melanesian 
branches of the Austronesian family. The non-Melanesian-speaking 
groups of New Britain arc the Baining, Sulka, Gaktai, Tumuip 
and probably other mountain peoples inhabiting the central ranges 
of New Britain, among whom trained officers of the Administration 
are at present gathering information, 

“The Qunan-tuna is a Melanesian language, spoken by some 
20,000 to 30,000 natives inhabiting that part of the island of New 
Britain from Cape Birara to the centre of Kambeira Bay or Port 
Weber, and stretching inland to a distance from 10 to 15 mile J 
throughout the whole island. Adopted by the Methodist Mission, 
the Qunan-tuna (or “ Blanche Bay”) tongue has been introduced 
wherever Methodist missionaries have penetrated. It is the best 
known and, among Europeans, most widely-understood of the 
languages of the Territory, and for that reason merits detailed 
examination, 

'The Blanche Bay Tongue.—Beventeen letters are sufficient 
for the graphic representation of the Qunan-tuna idiom. 
The sounds e, h, f, a and s are foreign to the most 

commonly-spoken dialects of the language. In introduced 

words, 8 i 3 most commonly pronounced t, and ft P* 
the dialects of the north coast, the letter ft is always preceded 

* For these notes on thelijjaS Bay language i»debtednesai is 

acknowledged to the Kev. Father B. Bley, of the Roman Catholic AHssio 
of the Sacred Heart, who has been engaged for more Chan 40 yeais in 
missionary work among natives who speak Melanesian dialects. 
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and d by n: thus tabaran (devil) is pronounced tambaran y 
and a ga (a road) a nga . All the vowels have the pure sou * 
as in the Latin alphabet: thus in- male (valley), the final e is 
pronounced like e in red ; utul (three) like ootid; bebe (butterfly), 
e in each case like e in red. A is the most frequently used of all 
the vowels in the Qunan-tuna idiom; nevertheless, the language 
is not monotonous and, if well pronounced, it is both sonorous 
and agreeable to the ear. 

In the Qunan-tuna idiom there is only one alphabetical gender, 
and the article a is used not only before nouns, but also before 
numerals: thus a utul a pal (three houses). 

As in most of the South Sea languages, names of persons are 
preceded by special articles—To for the male and la for the female. 
Thus To Kulua (name of a man), la Tirip (name of a woman) 

The declension is affected by the prepositions kai and tai 
(of, from and to) — 

A tutana , a man ; kai ra tutana , of the man; tai ra tidana , to or from 
the man ; ra tutana , the man. 

Besides the singular, there is a dual, a triad and a double 
plural number, the latter expressed by— 

a umma .. referring to a number more than three ; 

a lavur. . .. referring to all the different kinds of the article 

designated by the noun. 

J 'elusive and exclusive forms are to be found in the dual, 
the triad and plural numbers of pronoun. The former includes 
and the latter excludes the person spoken to. Thus 


Dual in cl. 

.. dor ., 

.. you and I 

Dual excl. 

.. amir .. 

I and another 

Triad inch 

datal 

■ . • ♦ We three, person 

spoken to included 

Triad excl. 

.. arnital 

.. We three, person 
spoken to excluded 

Plural inch 

dal .. 

.. We four or more, 
person spoken to 
included 

Plural excl. 

•. avet 

. . We four, or more, 
person spoken to 
excluded 



These various forms allow of a brevity and precision of expression 
superior to that found in any European language. For instance, 
the word dor {yon and I) means: Will you come with me, or 
shall we both go together ? 

The possessive pronouns have also this double form, and can 


be distinguished 
destination. Thus 

into pronouns of 

'possession and pronouns of 

Possessive 

.. kaiqu pal 

.. my house 

Destination 

. . aqu nian 

food for me 

Possessive 

.. kador uma 

our plantation, i.e., 
owned by you and 



me 

Destination 

.. ador tapeka .. 

our tobacco, i.e.. 



tobacco for you and 

!/• ■ • , 


me 

Possessive 

,. Iromamir buk .. 

.. book, i.e., owned by me 



and somebody else 

Destination 

.. amamir buk .. 

book, i.e., owned for 



me and for some¬ 
body else 

The same precision of expression 

exists in the triad and plural. 

The possessive pronoun is added as 

a suffix to nouns in order to 


express relationship, to words designating parts of the body and 
to prepositions. Thus— 


tarnaqu 

my father 

naqu 

,. my mother 

Inram 

your brother 

matuana 

.. his uncle 

a limaqu 

.. my hand 

a uluqu 

. . my head 

piraqif. 

near me 

taqu 

.. in, on or to me 


A curious feature of the language' is that it does not possess 
tlie degrees of comparison as we know them. The degree of the 
adjective is expressed as follows :—ti a gala, iau a iJcilik (you 
are tall, i am small, i.e., you are taller than I or I am smaller than 
you). I gala tuna dial par (he is tall above all, i.e., lie is the 
tallest of them). 

The numerals are —iikai (1), a urua (2), a utnl (3), a ivat 
(4), a ilima (5), a laptikai (G), a lavurua (7), a lavutul (8), 
a lavubut (9), a vinum (10), a ura vinum (20), a utill a vinum 
(30), &c., « mar (100), 
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The scheme shows how very cumbersome and .unpractical for 
mathematical operations are these numerals. Thus 796— a lavurua 
■na war-mar ma ra lavuvat na vimrinum ma a laptikai. 


In fact, natives who have primary education have only a very 
vague conception of the larger numbers; in counting,, they simply 
use their hands and feet, Thus, 2,000 fathoms of tambu or shell* 
money is denoted by using the expression a tutana of, i.e., a 
whole man or as many hundreds as a mau has fingers and toes. 
But in their ordinary daily life they have very neat expressions 
for the lesser numbers. Thus, when counting eggs or young animals, 
4 is called a fceva, 8 a ura Jceva , 5 a vinar, 10 a ura vinar ; 
4 bananas or other fruits, a varivi, 6 coco-nuts a hnrene , 1 dozen 
a naquvan, 10 dozen a pakarua In like manner, little strings 
of shell-money and the tambu 'ots of their fish baskets have their 
own particular names to designate an exact number. 

The tenses and moods of the verbs are not expressed by termina l 


conjugation; the place of the latter is 

taken by particles which 

very often differ ir 

i meaning from the 

corresponding forms in 

E uropean lang u ages. 



Present tense 

tav vana .. 

I go or I am going 

Present past 

I tar vana 

He has already gone 

Historic past 

1 qu vana .. 

He went, was going 

Complete past .. 

U qa ter vana ., 

You were 1 ! already gone 

Future tense 

Ina vana 

I shall go 

Future perfect .. 

Na tar vana 

He will have gone 

Assertive future,, 

Ina qa vana 

I shall certainly go after¬ 



wards 

The, imperative has 

the same form as the future— una vana (go? 

&c.). 



By the use of certain particles, it is 

possible to express even 

still other moods and tenses of a particular shade of meaning. 

Thus— 



The ite rati v ura .. 

i vana vana 

he goes often, repeatedly 

The quotidianura 

ave tiqa na varlovo .. 

we come every day for 



instruction 

The inehoativum 

I vura na tata 

he began to speak 

The simultaneum 

dia vura tata par .. 

they all speak together, at 


the same time 


ill 

The iznmodero* l kabur iagi .. be cries easily, for nothing 

■/://■'' //J ; '/ ■ ,; :^;^! i : 1 .^ i yi^5||;. v '//i : ;l 

The mtensivum .. I nmqa tafa .. he speaks much, for a long 

time ■ ///■;■:■.. ;■’.:/ 

The imminens .. I to na amt ,» he is almost dying 

The f.rustrativum I nut vmm .. he cannot, go, tries in rain 

^i . ., ■ ' ■ to go >? //^ 

The reflexivura I iilmna dalcu ta iat he kills himself 

The ^ahitonle .. diala paitai . they, do it ordinarily, &c. 

The passive voice is foreign to the Qunan-tnna idiom, and 
accordingly all expressions in that form have to be turned into 
the active. Thus/‘he was beaten” becomes “they beat hixa/ 
or “he beat him*” 

As is evident, the absence of the passive form is a great 
drawback and often embarrassing to the translator when the actor 
is unknown. 

A lack of space renders it impossible to give further details 
with regard to other forms of words, the abundant use of proverbs, 
the formation of verbal nouns, the ingenious prefixes, the causative 
va, the reciprocfitive vat and varva, and the suffixes pa, tar, kapi, 
vne, bat, &e., all of which produce a particular shade of meaning 
and give the Qunan-tuna idiom a character entirely different from 
all European languages. 

The foregoing remarks may, however, be sufficient to show how 
rich the language is in certain respects; at the same time they 
give an indication ot its poverty, more especially in those forms 
of speech which Europeans ordinarily use to express their ideas. 

One is forced to the same conclusion if one considers the wealth 
of expressions employed to denote certain concrete objects. Varied 
and precise are the forms of speech used to designate the various 
objects with which the natives have to do in then every-day life. 
Every plant, eveiy tree in the dense bush, every one of the more 
than 100 species of bananas, of the numerous kinds of taro, every 
species of bird and fish, the different parts of the native hilts, 
canoes, or fish baskets—-all have their own special names. So, 
also, the various operations in the construction of houses and 
the catching of fish have short, exact technical terms, which it 
ia very often almost impossible to translate except by the more 
or less long circumlocutions. It often happens, too, that the exact 
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meaning of the word cannot be rendered in a Europea’• language, 
as the slightest nuance of meaning, a trivial circumstance or different 
object requires quite a different verb, 

But if the language is rich in expressions to designate concrete 
objects, it is very poor in forms of speech to denote abstract ideas, 
the life and activities of the soul, and, in fine, everything which 
surpasses the horizon of the daily life of the natives. But the 
possibility of word-building is very great and by the application of 
the material to the spiritual sense expressions for the abstract can 
be formed. 

It goes without saying that the natives have no expressions 
for ideas quite unknown to them, such as gratitude, chastity, 
modesty, humility, &c. f but very many of these expressions, 
corresponding in meaning to that of the European words, can bo 
obtained by the substitution of the figurative for the concrete sense, 
and, where it is not possible, English or Latin words can be 
employed. By using and explaining these latter in the schools, 
the childre7i readily grasp .their meaning, and, in the course of 
time, the whole population becomes familiar with their use. 

The rapid progress of civilization and colonization in these 
later years has brought in its wake a large number of new ideas 
and strange words, many of which have already been assimilated 
into the native tongue. This orientation will continue; no living 
language can remain at a standstill, some useless and older forms 
will eventually disappear and new words and expressions will take 
their place. Living languages are constantly changing, decaying 
or becoming richer, and the Qunan-tuna idiom will prove no 
exception to the general rule. 

New Ireland.-~On the mainland of JNew Ireland, in Ij&vtmgni 
and in the outlying ielaiid groups Tabar, Lillir, Tanga and Anir, 
the prevailing languages are of the Melanesian family, but. in the 
bush region behind Fatmilak and Komi os, New Ireland* ere spoken 
languages of the area and which, it is suspected, may prove to be 
of non-Melanesian origin. These are being investigated by priests 
of the Roman Catholic Mission, 

In the Solomons,—Different languages and many dialects are 
spoken in Kieta District. In the Nukumanu, Taku and Nuguria 
groups the language spoken is Polynesian, and the people who 
speak it number to-day no more than 300, Melanesian languages 
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in about a dozen dialects are spoken by the population—numbering 
about 14,000—of Buka, of the islands of Carola Harbour and of 
Saposa group and of tire mainland in the north-east of Bougain¬ 
ville from Buka Passage down to Rorowana, inclusively, with here 
and there a few villages whose inhabitants employ a Papuan 

language. A Melanesian tongue prevails on the west coast of 

Bougainville, from the village of Matsunke, north of Siwai area, 
to Burui (inclusively), south of Konua area; in the Nissan and 
the Kilinailan Islands. Papuan languages, in about 16 dialects, are 
employed i»y some 20,000 people, and are met with everywhere in 
the interior of Bougainville from Buin in the south to Buka Passage 
on the north. 

The most important languages of the district are the Buka 
Melanesian language, spoken by 7,000 to 8,000 people in the north; 
the Nasioi, a Papuan language spoken by 0,000 to 7,000 people in 

the centre of the district, and the Telci, also Papuan, which is 

spoken by 7,000 to 8,000 people in the south.* 

PHYSICAL TYPES. 

A Confusing Diversity.—Some writers have been inclined to 
recognize two main physical types in New Guinea—the Papuan, who 
ia said to be long-headed (dolicho-eephalic), and the Melanesian, 
who is said to be dolicho-ceplialic, with here and there a trace 
of round headedness (brachycephaly). The Papuan is described 
as having a bmg, broad nose, sometimes very prominent and convex, 
while the liidanesian nose is said to be broad and often straight, 
but as a rule smaller than that of the true Papuan. It has been 
shown already, however, that the terms “ Papuan ” and 
“ Melanesian ” are merely broatl linguistic divisions, and the 
various races falling into these respective divisions frequently have 
little in common in either physique or culture. The Papuan• 
speaking people of the Sepik River, for instance, differ 
physically from the Papuan speaking people of South Bougainville 
or of Now Britain, and the Melanesian-speaking people 
of, say, New Britain have little in common with those of Bougain¬ 
ville. To speak of the “Papuan'* or “Melanesian ” head form 


, * “ Although the vocabularies are often so apparently diverse *\ writes 

t>r. t.*eorge Brown (Melanesians and Polynesians), ** and the respective 
peoples live in widely differing stages of culture and intellectual 
development, the grammatical structure of all these languages, with 
a few unimportant differences which, in my opinion, can be readily 
examined by varying local conditions, is practically the same."' 






or nasal form or akin colour is manifestly wrong. A wide range 
of head and nasal types may occur in even the smallest village, 
irrespective of whether their inhabitants speak a Papuan or 
Melanesian language. 

Tribal Differences.—Although the general physical types are not 
so sharply differentiated that they can be divided physically i .to 
racial groups, there are sometimes distinctive local characters 
that to a certain extent differentiate people, for example, the 
pygmies of the Ramu; the modified short people of the Rawlinson 
Range; the distinctive types of Wuvulu and Aim; the Polynesians 
of Nuguria, Taku and Nukumann groups; ami the black-skinned 
tribes of Bougainville. Frequently, also, there are characteristics 
of dress and deformation which differentiate one people from another. 
The people of the Middle Sepik, for instance, are readily 
distinguished from other groups on the river by their extraordinary 
keloid body markings; the women of Vanimo may,he recognized 
by the animal pattern in keloids cut on the shoulders; the women 
of Wuvulu and Ana by their light akin, wavy and straight hair, and 
facial expression ; the women of Nukumanu by their tattooing; the 
men of different parts of Bougainville by the pattern of their keloid 
markings, and scarifications; while the people -of the south coast 
and interior of New Britain (Gasmata sub-district) may bo 
distinguished from other New Britain tribes by the elongation o£ 
the 1 ’' beads, which is due to head-binding in infancy. 

Characteristic Cultures.—Caution is equally necessary in any 
consideration of culture. As far as one can learn from 
the distribution of most of the weapons, implements, 
utensils, instruments, and other things associated with the 
secular and ceremonial life of the people, it is, with few 
exceptions, not yet possible to classify that which belongs to the 
aboriginal as distinct f ’\qm that which has been introduced. It 
is reasonable to assun however, that the pestles and mortars, 
the standing stones, fragments of ancient pottery and other things 
the use of which is not known to the inhabitants of the areas 
in which they are found, are the relies of movements the source of 
which is forgotten, and that the making and use of blowpipes and 
darts, &c., is due to outside influence; but drums, slit gongs, rough 
pottery carving, weapons and ceremonial things such as bull-roarers, 
flutes, &e., are so widely distributed, among the Melanesian-speaking 
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Sepik River Native showing keloid markings received during ceremony of 

initiation into Manhood. 
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and non'Melanesian-speaking people alike, that it is unsafe and 
without point ■. say that one manifestation is part of a Melanesian 
culture and another is part of a Papuan culture. One can do 
no more than gather data, and hope in time for such a solution 
as will permit of reasonable classification. 

Important among the few cultures definitely characteristic of 
regions, we have the clay modelling in skulls, peculiar to the Sepik; 
the preservation and mummification of limbs among the Papuans 
of the Waria and Wade watershed; the cremation of the dead in 
New Ireland and Bougainville; weaving on looms in Mussau, 
Emirau, Taku and Nukumami; fibre currency in Wuvulu and Ana; 
basketry tray-making among the Melanesians of Talasea and basket- 
making among the Papuans of South Bougainville (Telei) ; and 
the blowpipe and dart, and the deformation of the head A South 
New Britain. 

NEW BRITAIN NATIVES. 

The natives of the north-eastern extremity of New Britain 
(the Gazelle Peninsula) and the neighbouring islands have been 
longer than any others in the Territory in close contact with white 
settlers, and their customs are, perhaps, better known than those 
of any other part of the Territory. In considering their inherent 
customs, it should be remembered that much has fallen into 
desuetude since the advent of the missionaries and other white 
men. 

Before a particular examination of the social organization, 
marriage customs, conditions of land tenure, food supplies and 
markets, secret societies and anti social practices, and other phases 
of native life in the various districts, a more general view first 
of the New Britain natives, and then of the other indigenous 
inhabitants of the Territory, will be, perhaps, appropriate. 

The Native’s Household Gods.-—Tim natives of Gazelle 
Peninsula* (Rabaul sub-district) live in villages, each village 

* An interesting discussion of native music on Ihe Gazelle Peninsula 
lias been supplied by Reverend Father Anton, M.S.C.— 

Native music consists of solo songs, dance songs and instrumental 
mU sir xn their music, the natives have only one voiced melodies; the 
combination of melodies is unknown. The whole structure of .melody 
end rhythm bv the natives is so strange to an ear accustomed to European 
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Sepik Natives showing homicidal decorations (Flying Fox skins worn as loin 

coverings.) 














music that it. is very difficult to pick up. We unwittingly seek to apply 
our system of bar-bull ding, which does not exist iH all in the native 
music. They know rhythm only for their songs and (lances. 

.1. Solo Songs, 

The solo songs of the natives may be subdivided into— 

(a) Inivt songs; 

(b) Malira songs; 

(c) Lili songs. 

The song, taken in the widest sense as a “ poem-song in the melody/ 
is just as well known to the natives as to Europeans. They have 
special songs for special circumstances in life—not in our sense of 
giving expression to joy or sorrow, hut for the special purpose of 
expressing some fact of life; this may be i fact of a legendary 
character. All the solo songs, therefore, as well as the dance songs, 
partake more of the dramatic character than do European songs, and 
they are vivid and quick in rhythm. 

(a) The Inlet Songs.--The Inlet Society is an immoral secret society ; 
Its songs are secret and immoral, also. The chief of the society in say 
mission district sang me some of these songs; they are very tuneful, 
Indeed. As the Jniet Society has disappeared, its songs also may 
disappear. 

(ft.) The Malira Songs.—The native word Malira signifies “a lovo 
charm.'' Malira songs are always the secret of the sorcerer who concocts 
the love charm. Because the charm is*very often bought, however, 
the song is also bought, and, for this reason, Malira songs are more 
widely known than the Inlet, songs, though they are still kept secret 
from the women. The Malira songs are sung over the charm to make 
it efficacious and to invite the woman’s love. The young man, when he 
has bought the song and learned it, sits down at night and sings it. 
There are many Malira songs which the young people like to sing at 
night entertainments in their special sleeping houses 

(c) Lili Songs. — Lili songs are special songs for the women, who 
sing them on the graves of the dead. The text of these songs refers 
to the wealth of the deceased or to some good quality (good in the 
native sense, which Is often immoral, e.g., that, the deceased was a 
successful sorcerer, or a murderer who struck the victims of his revenge 
secretly, or a seducer of women — a successful worker with Malira 
charms). At the present time, the melodies of these songs are also used 
by the natives to describe some special event. For example, “ she goes 
to the water hole and he accidentally meets her there and they are 
surprised by some other women who come to draw water in this 
simple occurrence lies the text for a new song. 

1 ' ' I , . V* ' ... . ’ r , * c 1 | |/ 

2. Dance Songs. 

Native dances cannot be compared with European dances. The latter 
are mere rhythmic movements of the body, while the native dances are 
dramatic scenes. As the native dance has generally three parts - the 
introduction, a second part, and the principal dance — so, too. the melody 
has three parts. Every species of dance has its special melody and its 
special rhythm lu the movements of the melody. The rhythm of the 
dance movements is given by the drums. 

Dances exclusively for men are A Yatng, A Knlau, A Tubtian, 
A Pahat. A Vanauu A Tabaran, A Lor. Dances for men and women 
or for either men or women are A Patcte. A Parparik, A Doigoi, A Libug, 
A ICababel, A Qua. The sexes always dance separately. 

Every species of dance has Severn) sub-species which are similar in 
melody and rhythm, but differ in the dramatic scene. These arc called 
by the natives “leaves” (map Inal). Mapinai really signifies “pictures” 
in the movements of the dancers. The movements of both arms to repre¬ 
sent rowing a boat constitute a mapinai: to hold the arms in the 
position of firing a gun is a mapinai: the movements of two dancers 
when they face each other and imitate a fight make up a mapinai. In 
these mupinai, the poets among the natives give; play to their inventive 
powers. The melody and rhythm are always the same. 
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The dance, to the natives, is the theatre.. Europeans And the native 
dances tiresome because they do not understand them, and because the 
rhythm of song and dance do not coincide. Singer and drummer adopting 
different rhythms, to the ear of the European, it appears as if the song 
is without any relation to the rhythm of the drums. One fact is evident, 
however, that the rhythm of the drum coincides exactly with the move¬ 
ments of the dancers. The rhythm of the drum is thus the most important 
feature of the dance. The song does-not matter much ; when the dancers 
/.re tired, the song ceases for awhile without any interruption to the 
dance. When native music comes to be fully understood by Europeans, 
it may in fact re-establish that there is no real discrepancy between 
singing and drumming. 

3. Musical Instrument^. 

To accompany the dancers, the natives practice the following 
instruments 

1. A Kudu (hand drum). The kudu (or• Koodoo) is made of wood, 
and is 'd>out 8 inches in diameter, and about 3 feet long. The interior 
is burnt out so as to form a tube, over one end of which a piece of 
iguana skin is tightly stretched. The drum Is held in the left hand and 
struck with the fingers of the right hand. 

Most of the dancers are accompanied on this hand drum. 

2. The Tidir is a short lath of bamboo about 3 inches long and 
2 inches wide. It lies on the thumb and index Anger of the closed 
left hand, find is struck with a short stick like a xylophone. Only a few 
speciul dances are accompanied on this Instrument. 

8. The Garamut is a big wooden drum made of a tree trunk from 

18 inches to 2 ft. (5 in. in diameter, and from 3 to G feet long. At 

each end is n thick projection for transport purposes. At the top 
of the drum is a small oblong opening narrow In the centre (the 

t< ngue), where the drum is struck. The Interior is burnt out. The 

Garamut is struck with a stick made from a large species of cane 
(calamus). 

The Garamut may be used as a solo Instrument or In chorus. 

The Kulatidig is a special signal on the Garamut to call for a rich 
man. Only some rich men are owners of Gfaramuts, and every rich man 
baa his own private signal, called Kulatidig. The sound travels for about 
three miles, and the owner, on hearing the signal, quiekly appears/, 
as it is struck to call him for important matters only. 

There are many other signals on the Garamut, and every one has Its 
special meaning— 

The Palum ia —to call the men together. 

The Tutntuk —to call the women together. 

The Di Bubut Ra Bug —to fix the day for a feast. 

The Likubak —to call a man hack who has not returned to his 
village to sleep. (In the native belief, a sick man’s 
condition grows worse if a fellow villager sleeps away from 
his home.) 

The Ogoi —to signal especially the appearance of the tubuan (the 
Duk-duk masks). 

The But but Davai —-to call the people to work on the chief’s 
plantation. 

The Pitpit Tagete —command of the chief, to bring in red tagete 
(cordeline) for a special feast. 

The Tun Vttdti —to make a big feast for a girl brought to be 
married. • ' vVV.':.,;' v't, 

The Burn iiurorop —to call the young people for & dance exercise. 

The Tuktukia —to cut up a killed enemy to eat. 

The Lalure Tabu ■—to murk the ceremony of distributing the shell 
money of a rich man who has died. (The ceremony must 
be performed in the presence of the dead.) 

The Ubugap or But Varvei —to mark the receipt of shell-money at 
the burial. (The signal ia struck by all who have received 
shell-money in the beginning of the night, but if in the 
early morning the signal is called Tulatula init.) 
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consisting of a number of small communities or families Their 
h uses, built in small groups, are separated from those Of similar 
communities by patches of uncleared forest. The houses, if built 
according to the natives’ own ideas, are very email and poorly 
constructed. The contents, before regular association with white 
traders, consisted of a bamboo bench or seat, a plank for a bed, 
a fishing net, some spears and tomahawks of wood or stone, ,v. few 
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(kiramut Chorus. 

When a rich man dieB, four or five of these big drums, the property 
of his relatives, are assembled to play the Motto ; the object is to 
glorify the deceased and to extol his wealth and great deeds. 

Four or five deep-toned drums struck simultaneously emit a sound 
comparable only with slowly rumbling thunder through the calm stillness 
of the night. The chorus is like ft serious mournful tolling of bells 
for the dead. 

The Jforro begins just before the burial, to call together the people. 
A strong rhythm is maintained throughout. The distribution of the 
shell money, a sacred ceremonial, Is accompanied by the Lalure Tabu 
signal on a solo drum. The corpse is then taken up to be set hi the grave 
and the entire congregation begins a b’ood-eurdling wall or lamentation, 
into which the chorus of big drums breaks with full force. A solo drum 
strikes the signal Vbugap, and all the drums .loin in, repeating it perhaps 
over a hundred times to announce with strong exaggeration the dumber 
of rolls of shell-money distributed. The Kulatidig or special signal of 
the deceased is struck on a signal drum as if to call him back, and once 
again the assembled drums join, in and announce, with little regard for 
mere truth, the number of his enemies lie has slain, or the number of 
those who have fallen before his sorcery or poison. As tills ceases,, the 
solo drum begins the Duk duk mask signal {Ogoi), because the deceit wi 
was the owner of such a secret society. Again all the drums join in 
to magnify the glory of the dead. So one signal follows another, always 
begun on a solo drum and taken up by the chorus. 

The Motto signals may be Btimmarized- 
To Kono Valee —to hook fast. 

Di Titir Upi la —to ask for Witt, 


A Tinikan —to seek for him. 
m Vatu.t la —they lift him up.. 
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Other Musical Instruments. 

Bamboo Antes are the most-used solo instrument of the natives. 
There are many different models and several melodious tunes. The 
Gam Is a bamboo tube 3 feet long with one end closed. The closed end 
Is struck on the ground, and the sound emitted is like that of a little 
drum. Only the women use it, and then generally for the first number 
of a big dance feast. The Pagolo is a stringed instrument used like a 
Jew’s harp; it is played only by women. The Gap is the real Jew’s harp 
of the natives, and is used only by men. The Tinbuk is composed of 
two pieces of wood about 3 feet long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick. 
It is placed across the legs and struck with two sticks. 

The singing for the dances is carried out. according to one of two 
systems. In the first, the dancers themselves sing the melody, and the 
drummers play the rhythm only. This style of singing and dancing 
Is used in all the dances of women only and in most of the men’s dances. 
According to the second style, the dancers do nothing, but the drummers 
both play and sing. The second style is adopted in the dances A Tubuan, 
A Kalati. A Tab nr an, A Lor; the first in A Yu tup, A Papete, A Par pa rile, 
A Goigoi. A Libug. 

Only two kinds of dances, the Kababel and the Qua, are accompanied 
on the Garamut. The Kababel is a night dance, the participants In which 
move In a circle dancing around the Garamut. The Gun dance is no 
longer practised. Like the Kababel, it took place in the night, the 
dancers moving around a killed enemy before eating him. 
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baskets of yams, green bananas, coco nuts and other edible nuts. 
There might also be a few water bottles and a. basket or two 
containing lengths of native shell money threaded on string; beads, 
pipes, tobacco, net twine, betel pepper, areea nuts, and a gourd 
or bamboo box containing lime to eat with the areea or betel nut. 
Outside the cluster of houses might be seen evidences of taste 
and appreciation of the beautiful in the planting of dracaenas, 
crotons, and coleus plants. After white traders arrived, a few 
articles o ( f European manufacture came into ilie possession of the 
natives; of these, the most important in their in flue nee on native 
life have been steel tools and articles of metal, .for, before the 
advent of the traders, metals were unknown, and the islanders were 
still in the Stone Age. 

The Soul.—The missionary, Dr. George Brown, on his arrival in 
the Gazelle .Peninsula, found a widespread belief in a human soul, as 
distinct from spirits who had not had a previous existence in the 
world. The soul was believed to be like a man, remaining within 
him always, except when it departed from the body in sleep or 
fainting. The natives believed that the soul left when the body 
died, and prayers of a kind were offered for the sick in order to 
prevent its departure. They thought that .the soul could appear in 
many shapes, and that it entered into rats, lizards, and birds ; it 
could hear, see, speak, and in dreams was temporarily absent from 
the body. Annuals, they believed, also had souls. All souls survived 
after death, and occasionally visited the living, and were seen by 
them. 

All spirits went to the spirit-land, and there was always one 
place from which the spirit took its departure for that country. 

The ideas the. natives had about the spirit-land were very hazy. 

Not until influenced by missionaries did they believe in moral 
retribution in the next world, except that they thought that-covetous 
and niggardly people met their punishment after death. 

The souls of the deceased were regarded as beings whose help 
could be invoked on special occasions, such as before fishing and 
fighting, and, as the spirits whom they invoked were always kindred 
of those who invoked them, they were presumed to be friendly. 

But spirits might be bad as well as good, and diseases were 
supposed to be caused by them. 



Influenced, of course, by the teachings of Christian missionaries, 
many of the ideas current in Dr. Brown’s day survive, modified 
much or little or not at all according to the degree of seriousness 
with which the native has embraced Christianity. 

Morality.—There was no abstract term in the language for 
morality, nor was a moral life considered as something due to a 
superior power, but the natives entertained a fear of punishment 
from such powers for certain actions which were believed to be 
displeasing to them. The essential to being a good man was to be 
a generous one. Reverence for the aged was a, virtue, and neglect 
of the aged was always condemned. There was in the early days; 
no special condemnation of an occasional act of imehastity before 
marriage, but interference with a betrothed girl was strongly 
reprobated, and adultery would almost with certainty cause a fight. 
Selfishness and cowardice were two of the principal offences against 
morals, whilst bravery, cruelty in war, persistency in revenge, and 
the endurance of pain, were among the principal virtues.* 

In the settlement of differences or punishment of crimes, either 
against the individual or against a tribe, the idea of restitution 
in some form or other occupied a very prominent place.. The 
essential basis of peace-making was payment for each man 
killed.f 


The Chieftainship.—“ There was no government so-called in 
New Britain, except that form of jurisdiction or power represented 
by the secret societies, and that exercised by chiefs, who were 
supposed to possess exceptional powers of sorcery or witchcraft,” 
writes Dr. Brown. “ There was, indeed, the title of chief claimed, 
and also given to them by the people; this was not the result of any 
election or necessarily by inheritance, it was simply that a certain 
man claimed to be the possessor of these powers and succeeded 
in convincing the people that lie really possessed them. 

There were no petty chiefs, except in some cases where the head 
of some family succeeded, in convincing the people that he, too, 


* See Melanesians and Polynesians, by Rev. Geo. Brown, D.D., London* 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1910. 

f VVilfred Powell (Wanderings in a Wild Land) shows that Brown 
himself, in punishing natives concerned in the murder of Fijian mission 
workers, had to enforce payment as a penalty before he could rest 
secure. 
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was the possessor of powers of magic, or that he had acquired them 
oy purchase from some sorcerer. Xliero- was, however, no form 
of governinent outside that of secret societies, and the only revenue 
collected was that which was obtained by the members of these 
societies for alleged breach of some of their regulations. These 
regulations, however, were practically the only laws which existed. 
Territorial divisions were only those of the respective villages, 
the boundaries of which were the. regular fighting places in any 
dispute or quarrel between the district & No chief possessed a 
title to lands other than those belonging to his own family,” 

Chief's Bights and Duties.—Parkinson, in his Ih'cissuj Jahre in 
der tiiidsee ( 1907 ), wrote that a community might have one chief 
or more, in the north-east of the (Thzelle Peninsula; these chiefs 
might be deposed. if they did not take proper care of the community. 
They were usually succeeded by a brother or the nearest nephew 
on the mother’s side,'* The chief kept the community stock of shell- 
money in the iamhu house. He bought wives for the young men, 
who recouped him by working for him. If he was an enterprising 
man, he would induce the members of his community to lay out 
plantations, the expenses of which were defrayed from the com¬ 
munity's stock of shell-money, and the profits lodged in the iximbu 
house. Over the land of the community, he had no greater personal 
right of property than any other member, but, with the consent of 
the occupiers, he could sell plots of land; the purchase price he 
handed to the occupiers, after deduction of a percentage for the 
treasury of the community. Often the chief found opportunities 
of using to his own advantage the community money of which 
he had charge, and so might accumulate a considerable property 
of his own. 


* “ The Melanesians had no hereditary chiefs,” writes Dr. Brown. 
"On the other hand, the fact that the Melanesian peoples were divided 
Into two or more exogamous classes, that the mother was always of the 
opposite class to the husband, and that the children were members of the 
mother's class, precluded anything like hereditary chieftainship, even in 
limited areas. At the same rime it must not be thought that all men were 
equal. In some places men . . . undoubtedly exercised influence 
outside their own respective districts, but this was due to the operation 
of the law of natural selection. . . . There was, however, no right 

of succession, as the head of any family in the district, it he had 
acquired more influence or wa.s the reputed possessor of! more magic 
than any of his fellows, might become a ruling chief, and the only real 
powers which any of the chiefs exercised over the people were those of 
and self-interest. 1 '’ 








Tits Bultiai.—Next in importance to the chief (a gala) was the 
luluai, the leader of the community in war. Often one person was 
both chief and luluai. The luluai was chosen for his courage and 
skill in fighting; and as he was allowed to keep for hte own use 
a portion of the spoils of war, lie might become a rich man, and 
in time a chief. 

Affairs of the community, Dr. Brown found, were debated in 
a common meeting. Disputes between neighbouring communities 
often led to fighting, but in less urgent cases the two communities 
appointed delegates, who settled the cause of difference and arranged 
for payment of shell-money to the injured party. When there had 
been fighting, terms of settlement were arranged in the same way, 
and payment made for those who had been killed. 

The Chief as Priest.—A ruling chief was supposed to exercise 
priestly functions; that is to say, he professed to be in constant 
communication with the spirits, and through their influence he was 
enabled to bring rain, sunshine, fair winds or foul, sickness or 
health, success or disaster in war, and generally to procure any 
blessing or curse, if a sufficient price was forthcoming. If his 
spells did not produce the desired effect, he invariably had ready 
a plausible explanation, which was generally accepted as a sufficient 


excuse. 6t I think much of the success which these men undoubtedly 


of 


had,” writes Dr. Brown, “ was due to their keen observation 
natural phenomena, and to the effects of fear upon the people.” 

Contact with Europeans has naturally caused the powers of 
the chiefs to wane, and as natives no longer find it necessary to 
defend themselves against marauding neighbours by herding in the 
large villages, there is now a tendency to live in smaller 
communities. 

Punishments.—There were no regular courts in New Britain for 
the trial of offenders, except those of the secret societies. Punish¬ 
ment for any offence, real or supposed, was carried out by the 
offended individual or by members of his family; when the offence 
was considered to be one against the whole community, the reprisal 
would be made by all the people of the village affected. 

The “ Tabu.”—A tabu on certain places and on fruit trees was 
often imposed by the Duk duk society* either on its own account 
or in consequence of fees given to it by individuals who desired 
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rather to have their trees protected by the more powerful tabu 
of the society than to trust to their own particular tabu. The 

tabu might also be imposed by any chief who was supposed to 

possess exceptional powers m magic, or by the owner himself. It 

owed its power for the most part not merely to the fact that it 

was a prohibition against entering a certain place or taking certain 
fruit, mbit simply to the fear of the penalty that might be inflicted 
by the owner of the property, or by chiefs or societies imposing 
the tabu, but rather to a dread of some supernatural power of 
magic which would certainly be exercised upon the offender even 
if the violation of the tabu had not been discovered. 

Superstitions of the Sulkas.—Magic and the belief in spirit* 
still exercise a potent influence upon the life and actions oi the New 
Britain native. Superstitions similar to those noted by Dr. Brown 
in the Gazelle Peninsula have been reported by officers on patrol 
among the Sulk a natives, in the south-east part of the 
island. A certain vine in the bush, hanging loosely and 
free of the ground, is currently believed to be the outward form 
of an evil spirit. Any smooth stone of extraordinary shape is 
also avoided, as being the habitation of an evil spirit, and it is 
believed that any abnormal occurrence of land is caused by an 
evil spirit, which is likewise held responsible for bad weather and 
marine mishaps. Natives profess a profound aversion for lonely 
walks through the bush, and native women at work invariably have 
the protection of a man, Formerly taro was grown around the 
grave of a dead native to afford food for evil spirits, and when 
a man stumbles and falls while dancing, the women throw about 
cut-up taro in the belief that this will ensure that the. unfortunate 
dancer will not sicken and die. 

The Sulka natives (like many others) are careful if eating 
while walking not to drop food on the track. Fragments of food 
which are not eaten are wrapped up and cast, if possible, in a 
running stream so that evil spirits, or human enemies, may not find 
them and work sorcery from them. 

The fruit known as c< five-corners ° is believed to possess 
remarkable qualities. At the launching of a new canoe, the fruit 
is placed within it to prevent accidents and to ensure tin' buoyancy 
of the craft. While constructing a canoe for himself, a Sulka 
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native avoids water both as a beverage and for bathing purposes. 
This abstinence is expected to prevent the canoe from springing a 

leak. Mhk '// ?§■% : 


Ginger, planted in a new garden, is supposed to ensure a good 
crop and immunity from pests. 

Among the Sulkas, a house is set apart as a common meeting¬ 
house, and here the men congregate when some offence has been 
committed, and it is necessary to discover the name of the 
delinquent. The “court procedure ” on such occasions is not very 
complicated. Two coco nut fronds are laid parallel on the ground. 
The names of the saspects are then called, and if, when a name 
is called, a leaf of the frond is seen to wave or to move in any 
way, it is held to indicate that the offender lias been named. 

The Hakanai Area.-.—An interesting area in Hew Britain is that 
of Nakanai East, which is patrolled from the police ‘post of Mal.utu 
and extends from the Kapuru River to the village of Ea-Ka. 
It is divided, according to patrol reports, into six tribes, every tribe 
occupying a number of small villages and speaking a language 
distinct from the others. There are no great cultural differences 
between the tribes, the only breaks iri the uniformity of customs 
being due seemingly to European influence. The beach villages, 
for instance, no longer practice circumcision, though the custom 
was universal m the area until comparatively recently. 

Every village has its garden-magician or rain maker, but sorcery 
ie not common, and there is no evidence of general anti-social 
practices. No tribe is without its peculiar superstitions, concerned 
chiefly with spirits and ghosts and their mysterious powers, to 
account for the tribal origin. 

In every village are to be seen the “ sacred stones/' which 
are given names and are believed to house spirits. 

At feasts, food is placed before these atones, and in the old 
days of tribal fighting the spirit of the stone was believed to be 
invested with enormous power. He could kill enemies, and in 
other ways safeguard the village. When the site of the village 
i» changed, even to-day, the stones are taken to the new site. 

The spirits of the dead are believed to go to a mountain in 
the district, where they take the form oi various animals. 



Nakanai Village, New Britain 















Death Bites.—Worthy of record are the death rites of the 
natives of the co&et between Commodore Bay and Stettin Bay 
(Hakanai West)*, among whom it was formerly the practice to bury 
the dead under the houses of the villages.'* 

Before interment, a corpse is adorned with red arul 
white paint and laid out on a leaf of the pandanus palm. 
White shells are spread in rows over the body, and a decorated spear 
is placed beside it. Every man is believed to possess a ghostly 
entity which lives in the active volcano of Pago, in the Bola country 
still further to the west. The spirit of the spear is believed to 
accompany the ghost of the dead man to its resting place, though 
the actual article is taken from the grave by the nearest male 
relative. ■ ■ ] \\ c^ v ;'.vv^•. 


Only the very old are said to die naturally, every other death 
being attributed to sorcery, and to find the sorcerer held responsible 
for the death a native goes alone into the bush and calls upon the 
spirit of the dead man. The ghost of the deceased comes, quickly 
followed by that of the sorcerer, who is thus unmasked.! 

When a man dies, according to one observer whose report is so far 
unconfirmed, work ceases in the village for a period which is 
decided by the number of toes or claws that his totem emblem 
possesses, one day for each. Thus, if a man who belonged to the 


* This practice, common to so many natives of the Territory, including 
those of the Sepik River, on the mainland, Is rigidly suppressed, for 
obvious reasons, wherever it is met with by Administration officers. 

t In the Kombe area, further along the coast, the custom has been 
recorded in greater detail. 

When a man dies, his brother's child, or some other totem-kin, 
climbs to the top of a high tree in the village. All fires and lamps are 
extinguished in the bouses and a generui Silence is observed. The natives 
desert the houses and hide In the neighbouring bush while the man in the 
tree, calling upon the spirit of the deceased, ensures the attendance of 
the spirit of the sorcerer held responsible for his death. This spirit 
is recognized by the natives who are hiding in the undergrowth, and 
they in turn practice sorcery against him. 

In Kaliai, the area between Kein Bay and Cape Kaoult. after a 
death, a feast is made by the nearest relatives, and upon the departure 
of the guests the mourner covers his body with a Mack paint made from 
coco* nuts. Draping the dead man s waist band around his shoulders, 
the mourner retires into, the house, speaks to no one and eats only the 
totem emblem of the dead. A period of mourning in the ease of a wife 
may last for three months, and when it ends a feast is made, the mourner 
is washed and the waist-band is hung in his house Children mburn a 
parent rn the same manner. 

It is said that in the extremity of his grief at the loss of his wife 
a native of these parts may frequently be driven to suicide; natives 
have been known to take their own lives on the death of a comrade. 








Masked Dancers (Duk-duk)-- Nakaaa! 
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'* crocodile n clan dies, work ig suspended in the gardens for five 
days* the crocodile having live toes to the foot. 

An Enchanted {Stream.—Near the village of Bikau ia a small 
stream called by the natives Saubu, in whose waters a spirit is 
believed to dwell. Many years ago, the legend runs, a man, heedless 
of the warnings of his people, ventured to bathe in the stream. 
Immediately he entered the water, his body was transformed into 
that of a woman. When he returned ashamed to his village, his pigs 
were slaughtered and these, together with all liis personal belongings, 
were thrown into the water, with the result that, the spirit thus 
propitiated changed his semblance once- again into that of a male. 
Since that time the water of the stream is avoided by the natives. 

The Canoe builder .—The area known as Kombe, from Riebeek 
Bay to Rein Bay, New Britain, is noteworthy by reason of the fact 
that there, the art of canoe-cutting is specialized. A builder ia 
employed, and, when a suitable tree is chosen and felled by the 
employer and his totem-kin, a feast is held, followed by a bigger 
feast on the next day, when the tree *s dragged from the bush 
to the beach. The women are forbidden to see the log until it 
lias been towed to the village, where the work of cutting and 
shaping begins. Should the builder and his assistants omit certain 
rigid observances, the canoe is liable to be eaten by worms and 
to break suddenly while at sea. 

The builder, if angry with liis employer on account of a refusal 
to pay or for some other reason, may practice sorcery, and bring 
about its speedy destruction, the necessary charm being certain small 
black pebbles which he finds on the beach and secretes in the 
canoe. 

IN THE SEPIK DISTRICT. 

A IT APE SUB-DISTRICT. 

The Men of the Bush.—The natives of this district may 
be broadly classified into canoe-making people and bush people. 
The canoe-users inhabit the coast and islands between the mouth 
of the Sepik and the Dutch border. In the interior, beyond the 
Torricelli Ranges, in the grass-covered country sloping into the 
Sepik valley, are large communities of bush people, numbering 
several thousands, into whose territory patrols are now effecting 
penetration. During the last few’ years patrols from Aitape and 
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Wewak have crossed from th'e coast to the Sopik River, It was 
found that some of the languages spoken on the coast extend right 
through,. Representatives of various villages, on the invitation 
of district officials, have attended the festivals given at intei vals 
on the Government Station, and it is believed that ere long the area 
will be under complete control. 

Among the types of visitors to the coast many men relatively 
short of stature but robust in proportion have been seen. It is 
reported by the district officials that in many cases these natives 
live in large villages, the dwellings of which are built so as to 
surround ceremonial houses, in which enormous wooden figuies 
carved in human form have been found. The men usually wear 
beards, and neither sex goes clothed. A more or less related type 
appears to extend inland from a point behind Wewak to a point 
almost in line with Aitape Station. 

Coast Types,—Along the coast from Leitere to the Butch 
border, the people have elaborate ceremonial houses which, like then 
dwellings, are roofed in pyramid shape. The me;.! wear as a genital 
covering a small gourd. These people are skilled fishermen, and 
their small canoes venture far out into the sea in search of fish 
that are caught with nets and spears. The canoes aie dug-out, 
out rigger vessels, with long rectangular mat sails, and in the bow 
is a detachable carved prow representing a combination of fish and 
seabird, a figure-head widely distributed, also, along the coast of 
Dutch New Guinea. 

Sacred Flutes.—These coast people are expert potters. The 
ceremonial houses have high pyramid-shaped roofs and decorated 
eiabs of white wood are let in, here and there, throughout the 
thatching. Inside the houses may be seen sacred flutes, small bamboo 
instruments about 2 feet long, with a protruding lip at the mout 
piece; .the note is produced by blowing into the bamboo at the lip 
instead of into a lateral hole as is usually the case. These 
instrument* are used during the initiation of youths. 

Women in this area wear a loin-covering of tapa-cloth tucked 
into a broad belt of fibre, which is wound round the waist. The 
lobes of their ears are widely distended and heavily hung with large 
rings of coco-nut shell and turtle shell, on which are strung small 
perforated shell discs. Many of the women are tattooed, and a 
shoulder decoration in keloids, is frequently seen. 
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Along the whole length, of the coast, trading :'s carried on 
between, the island ‘people and the coastpeople, end between the 
coast people and the mountain people. each In turn bringing its 
commodities to the recognized market.places for exchange. There 
is. every indication of a rich cereinonial life umong the groups of 
the coast, especially in the vicinity of Wewak." 


THE NATIVES OF KIETA, 

The Kiel a District takes in outlying groups of islands such 
ns Nukumanu and Takn, the Polynesian and part Polynesian 
inhabitants of which have already been referred to, as well as' the 
targe islands of Bougainville and Buka, in the Solomon .Group, 
the inhabitants of which are black- and are loosely grouped under 
the general name “ Bukus In oldeit times notoriously savage 
fighters,- these Solomon Islanders gave the German Administration 
a great deal of trouble; this district in fact had the doubtful 
honour of harbouring sonic of the most tin tameable* savages in 
the* Mandated Territory. To-day, the natives of Kieta* are regarded 
as efficient, intelligent workers, and are much sought after both as 
servants and as labourers. The district; is rapidly opening up to 
the trader and the planter, and few, if any, of its plantations have 
difficulty in securing local labour. 

Kite Fishing.—The inhabitants' of the islands of Hetau, 
Pororan and P.etat are cunning kite-fishers. The kite, made from 
pandanus leaves sewn together and supported by ribs of the leaf, 
is flown during steady winds-, the rope being bush vine. From 
the tail of the kite bangs a long vine with a web attached. The 
web is sometimes from the chrysalis case of the case moth. On 
other occasions, spider’s web is used. This bobs along the surface 
like a small fish, garfish attack it, and their teeth become entangled. 
By this method it is no uncommon experience to secure a catch 
of 50 fish in one day. Other methods of fishing, .inchnung the 
use of lines and nets, are also employed. 

Physically, the people of these islands are a mixture of brown 
and black skins. They pierce the septum of the nose and the lobes 
of the ears. Borne of the men have tattooed lines on the face, 
and many of them have a keloid decoration. 
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Th.br houses are built on piles and are rectangular in shape, 
with arched roofs thatched with sago palm. 

Cremation.-—Oremation is throughout the south of Bougainville 
the usual form of disposal of the dead. The cremation ceremony 
takes place at night, with the coming of the morning star, and 
ends so day break The body is burned on a high pyre. Extended 
on a bed of live ashes, it is covered by cooked food and pigs, 
and is decorated with shell-money in quantity varying according 
to the social status of the deceased. During the cremation, friends 
and visitors dance and cry around the burning pyre with weapons 
in their hands. A demonstration of target-shooting follows, and, 
next morning, pigs and other food are distributed among the people. 
The shell-money of the dead man is handed over according to 
custom, and a period of mourning commences, during which near 
relatives are bound to refrain from specified foods until released 
with due ceremonial, flu; chief feature of which Is the distribution 
of shell-money. 

Criminals suicides, and people who have met their death through 
accident, such as for instance falling from trees, ate hot cremated 
with such ceremony. Upon a pyre, which, is raised in the village, 
the dead are placed, and the five is lighted during the day. The 
men then assemble in the u drum-houses ” or “ men’s houses ” and 
heat violently upon the wooden slit-gongs'* a tattoo which is believed 
to have the effect of terrorizing the ghost of the dead, and driving 
it away from the district. To., allow -'such a spirit to linger would 
bring harm to the people. The ghost of a suicide, for example, 
is believed to have the power to tempt other people to follow 
his example. The ghost of a man who has fallen from a tree 
is believed to lie capable of standing beneath trees which other 
men are climbing and tempting them to slip and suffer the same 
fate. Neighbouring communities, upon hearing the death tattoo, also 
beat their gongs to drive the troublous ghosts still further away 
until there is no place left for them but the uninhabited regions 
in the mountains; 



* The slit-gong or wooden drum, known as garamut in Blanche Bay 
dialect and in “ pidgin " is found throughout the Territory. The natives 
of islands such as Hot an, Foreran, and Petat purchase their slit-gongs 
from the natives of Buka Island. In many of them may be seen 
great axc-cuts recording the death of a prominent villager. 
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the hinterland of Bougainville and on 
the east coast from Arawa down to Buin. 

The Namoi tribe is among those which cremate their dead. 
In some of their villages are small-roofed platforms on which 
food is placed to propitiate the manari, ghosts of the dead. On 
the doors of these structures are broken saucepans. The food 
is placed in them, usually at feast time, the goodwill of the 
manari being necessary for the protection of gardens, to give good 
luck in hunting, and to keep the domestic pigs from wandering 
into the hush. Each man has apparently more than one manari 
to propitiate. The manari are said to live at a place called 
Tutu weio, but no one appears to know .what or where Tutu iveio 
is. The manari have mischievous propensities: They wander at 
night and frighten people who are not good, they vspoil gardens, 
hunt village pigs into the bush, cause bad weather, send bad 
luck ii, hunting, and epidemics 01 sickness. The manari are not 
the only evil spirits. There are others that have no connexion 
with mankind, but haunt the bush and have power to work evil 
Structures marking the site of cremations are fenced with 
bamboo; otons, coco-nuts, coloured shrubs, &e., grown in them 
are removed afterwards during a ceremonial dance. 

One of. the most picturesque features of native life in the district 
of Kieta is the initiation ceremony associated with the well-known 
“ Buka ” hats, 

The following account of the ceremony, as it is practised in 
Bougainville, is taken from the notes of the Rev. It. II. Tuttv, 
of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission of Kieta. 

Ceremonial Hats,— 1 *■ It is a high day,” he writes, “when a 
young man is considered a man and entitled to marry. In northern 
Bougainville, the young men are required to pass through certain 
ceremonies, and finally are crowned with large balloon-shaped hats, 
which are made of paiidanus leaf sewn to frames of bamboo. The 
base of the hat is 0 inches in diameter, and it is fully -2 feet 
high. It is held in place on the head by the hair, which is allowed 
to grow long, and is then bunched and pushed into the hat The 
condition of the wearer is truly an unenviable one, as a native's 
head is always full of lice. 

■V In the lower Solomons, it was necessary first for a young man 
to go on a head-hunting expedition; when lie could produce a 
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vliich lie had taken in fight, he was considered free to 
^marry, and great ceremonial feasts celebrated the occasion. In 
northern ,Bougainville, the ceremonial has no association with 
head-hunting; the young men who are to be initiated arc required 
to retire to the bn&b, away from all. women; special gardens 
arc made for them, and throughout their reclusion, they live in 
special huts in the bush The single girls are also segregated, 
but under the care • of some of the elder women of the village. 

The Crowning Bay..“On the crowning day, natives from far 

and near.« are summoned. They come with painted bodies—the 
paint is usually made from red clay, which is baked and ground 
into a powder; a black powder is extensively used also, and 
nowadays one often sees blue. This paint gives the bodies of 
the natives an additional nasty smell, which they seem to like, 

Europeans do not. Special attention i& given- to the hair. All 
the carry fighting’weapons,- which are prettily decorated with 
ipMe .of dyed grass. 

“The natives have been hunting for opossums and pigs for 
weeks past. Tlie women go to their gardens and come back heavily 
laden with taro and bananas. A trellis, fully 30 feet in height, 
is erected and is held in position by long creepers; on this 
structure are hung 30 large bunches of bananas, and, on top of 
Hie trellis, is a dried shark, the shark being the totem of the 
tribe. 

“ The men have made the balloon shaped hats in secret, and 
are extremely careful that no woman shall see them until they 
are on tike lads’ heads on the crowning day, and then only at 
night time. A hat of a plainer material is made for use in the 
day time. 

“No woman is allowed to look within a lfat^-'itnd should one 
fall from a lad’s head in front of a woman, she would, in the 
past, have been cut down at once. 

“ Feathers are very much in evidence, and it lias been a sad 
day for the rooster who owned a good tail. The married women 
wear large cowls which reach half-way down their hacks. Should 
one approach a strange man, she swings her cowl round so as 
to hide her face. 

Welcoming the Guests,—“ The young unmarried girls have their 
hair prettily decorated with red, black and white paint. The 
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.design is often in lines of these colours, but sometimes other designs 
are worked in tlieir hair; The visiting natives collect outside the 
village and march into the village square, the visiting chief leading 
tlie way and bearing a branch with green leaves on it. The chief 
of the village immediately beats a large drum to welcome the 
visitors, who gather in front of the trellis, with food. 

“ Two nat ives bear large bamboos which are capped with split 
uoco-nut shells. These bamboos when played like a flute emit ft 
deep oass note. The two natives keep to the centre of the ring, 
as they are unable to move freely, handicapped as they are by the 
size and awkwardness of their instruments. 

Circular Dances.—“ The rest of the men crowd round the two, 
some playing flutes made from as many as four bamboos tied 
together, others chanting in a monotone. They can play only 
one tu , blit there is rhythm in it. It is a pretty sight to 
see the natives move round and round in Catherine-wheel formation, 
The first batch of natives keep up their dance for ii hours, pausing 
only a few seconds now and again when they are exhausted. Outside 
thus circle of male dancers the visiting women circle round in 
pairs, holding one another's hands. Outside these two circles 
uigntn, the women of the village line up and link hand in hand. 
They dance gracefully to and fro round and found the ring to 
welcome the visitors. Later a new hatch of dancers relieves the 
first, continuing the dance to the same tune for another period 
of 6 hours. This is kept up till daybreak, 

“ The local men are very busy arranging the feast, others are 
making the final preparations for the crowning ceremony. A more 
than life size hhm geof a Woman is brought and set in a new 
house in which the food is stored. At night, big fires are ablaze, 
and'all is excitement. 

Beys Washed and Painted.—“ In the enclosure the young lads’ 
bodies have been washed down with water from the green coco-nuts, 
the husks of which are burnt in the fires. There are 40 men to 
he initiated; many of them are very young, but this being the 
i.tst eei emony of its kind, every possible lad has been brought 
forward. 

“ After their bodies have been washed down, the lads' faces 
and sometimes their breasts are painted with broad lime-marks. 
Their appearance in the glare of the torches is ghastly. 



“ Their hats are tied on their heads, and a few feathers are 
placed in the top of every hat. 

** When all is in readiness, several men with weapons and 
torches in their hands, dash out of the enclosure and round the 
ring of dancing natives, as if seeking a lurking enemy.- Lh,.y 
dash back to the enclosure and a second contingent charge out 
and round the ring and return to the enclosure. I Yth-S .given to 
understand as the reason for this that, in the past, enemies had 
interrupted the procession, When they were sure that the way 
was clear, they mustered in the enclosure and prepared for the 

.march out. ' 

“ Each lad is mounted on another man’s shoulders. In one 
hand, he carries a fighting weapon and, in the other, a branch 
and a decorated betel-nut pot. In his month, he holds a catkin 
of a certain creeper which is used in .. chewing betel-nut. The 
mounts dance forward with a swaying movement. A trumpeter 
heads the procession, blowing a conch shell with all his might. 
The procession, escorted by dozens of armed natives who hold 
torches in addition to their, fighting weapons, is met at the entrance 
of the village by dancing women, all wearing cow 5 * and carrying 
sheaves of arrows which they rattle together as they dance. They 
now lead the way to the dancing ground. 

Wailing Women.—“ Half-way, the procession halts for a time, 
while the mothers of the lads approach and wail for several 
moments. The procession then moves round the group of dancers 
and finally goes to the house where the chiefs sit in front of 
the image; there, the members of the party Chew botes-nut with 
the chief. Every time a lad dismounts and Approaches, he is well 
protected by armed natives. Later, food-—a mixture of taro and 
nuts, which is the .native feast food— is brought and placed in 
front of the chief and the image. The lads again approach, one 
by one, kneel down, and smell the xnixtuf o. 

u After the crowning, ?ill the nfitive-s join in the men iiiieiit, 
but before the break of day, the visiting natives disperse to then- 
homes, fearing trouble, no doubt, if they remain, 

“The next day the lads go to the bush and catch a bird; all 
the newly initiated eat of this bird together. These ceremonies 


1 if.uttv jbhe initiation into hsdnL cniwidc i manly 
betel-nut chewing and 1 hunting, as well • as fighting—ami tney are 
essential before a man is entitled to marry. 

“The young men must wear the hat a until another' • ceremony 
is held, when their hair is cut.. The initiation ceremony,'is then 
regarded as complete-/* 

iy Ta&u biid Nnkurnajau Groups.—Other natives of the Kieia 
District—the inhabitants of the h'eads, t he faku, and the -Stub urn an u. 
groupa~~are related in culture" as' in language to the natym of . 
Ontong Java ( Lord flowe’s Group), which tics abou t 30 miles to 
the aouth of the Nukumanu Group, but is not within the waters of 
the Mariiurted Territory.- The iakiv Islanders are few in nuhibei, 
and were, in fact, until recently, all ind ' mi the 

one plantation which exists on tile island. 

The population of the group was reported by Turkiimm in- 
{'90:7 { Jirensig Jahre in der Hildsee) to be T rapidly decreasing T 
The change is ascribed largely to list? steps which have been taken 
to encourage the natives, who are a fine intelligent race, with a 
marked Polynesian strain, to live in a -natural environment, reviving 
ancient •# cbstpnm. anil. re-creating* as far as possible, 
atmosphere of the past. 

The islanders do not chew betel*; the men thatch the roofs of 
the houses, make canoes and fishing lines, and weave cloth on 
a loom, though the making of cloth is an . art now lost to all 

' but a few men, y'T ThyTy,tft.ttf 

The earlier inhabitants oT the group seem to have entertained 
elaborate i fees regarding the stars, winch possibly aided them 
in navigating their 'canoes■ during the long journeys which it, those 
days were made between the Taku. and the JNt iikiixnanu giotips. 
Sirius, for instance, to which the name Amanu is given, is said 
to be a bird which rises -after 'sundown during the north-west 
■monsoon. The markings on the moon represent a woman sitting- 
down making rope for the lashings oi canoes, -ry-yyW; 

Even the daily life of the people is. associated with an elaborate 
ritual; fishing excursions are distinguished by picturesque 

i ■ 

The yfukumami Islanders arc consistent!) shorter and lighter 
than the Taku people; their faces are longer, but not so broad, 
ami the facial expression is altogether different. From slits in the 


nose are suspended e toed tor tie -edit* 11 ornaments.* The noses 
and ears td women arid children are pierced algo, The skin of 
both men’and women is tattooed; the women are tattooed front 
head to knees awl the men practically covered. 

A Maknmantt Dance.— The characteristic dance in the -Nuku- 
manw Islands i.s described by Mr. K. VV. It. Chinnier) in one or the 
.1 nthropolof/iml Heportn .f 1 ' . ' : V ; j 

“ The ,women,” says Mr. Clrinnery, “ sat on the ground in arc- 
formation and sang slowly in a minor key, the while beating time 
with a stick on a piece of wood resting 'on the ground in front of 


them. 

One 
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amt the beating of the sticks gradually became louder and faster, 
the man rushed into the circle. 

“ On his entry, the singers reached a wild exhilarating 
note and speed, the sticks lie at madly, and the dancer, 
with body crouched, stamped furiously along the line of 
women, head forward, feet wide apart, legs Hexed and stiff, knees 
pointed outwards, arms swinging wildly, and hands smacking. the 
buttocks. This was repeated time after time; other men rushed 
in. from everywhere and presented a spectacle of mad, whirling 
figures, stamping around • without straightening the legs, and 
gesticulating wildly lmfc rhythmically. 

“ Mai eh gust of dancing terminated suddenly, and was followed 
by « long-drawn note of inquiry from the men, te karat (Was 
it poorly done?), to which the women gave an equally long-drawn 
reply, 1c onolt (It was well done). Then some of the women 
rose and dmicgd in the same way, but without the feet apart " 

The lower mortality add greater robustness of the people of the 
Xukuimutu group as compared with those of the Taku 'Troup and 
the Feads, l*tu kinson (Ihrissig Jahre in der tiildsec) ascribes to 
the immigration of Ontong ,favails from time to time in the past. 



* The shell, according to Dr. George Brown, is taken from the hacks 
ef turtles, which are kept in the village, confined in wells covered with 
logs and coconut mats to protect theft) from the light and preserve 
in the shell the amber or yellow colour valued so much. Each turtle 
in stripped of shell periodically, uml then put back to produce more, 
t Anthropological Report of New Guinea , No. 1. 


MADANG, 

Physically, as a general rule, the natives of the interior of 
Madang appear to be shorter than those on the littoral. This 
is especially evident in the mountains inland from the Maelay 
coast, where a mixed tall and short people, shortness predominating, 
appears to be of universal occurrence. 

2 ygmy lype. In the mountains behind the higher waters of 
the Raimi, in the vicinity of Atom boro, Father Kirschbaum, of the 
Homan Catholic Mission, found a “ definite pygmy type These 
people, known to their neighbours as Aforo, are agriculturalists, 
and trade with their taller neighbours on the RamuFiver. Their 
ceremonial life is far less elaborate than that existing in the taller 
tribes; bamboo sticks, for instance, take the place of the ordinary 
dancing drums. 

From the measurements of about 20 people taken by Father 
Kirschbaum, the average height appears to be well under 5 feet 
(1.42)5 metres). Father Kirschbaum found the faces of these 
people tattooed. The dress of the men consisted of a knitted bag 
hanging loosely from the loins in front, and. leaves hanging from 
the back, while the women had a fore and aft garment of twisted 
cords. They lived in elliptical-sliaped houses situated in well- 
fenced gardens, and it was suggested to Father Kirschbaum that 
cave-dwelling was probably practised also. 

Lx tensive gardens of bananas, taro and sugar-caue were seen; 
tobacco was also cultivated. All the gardens were carefully tended 
Father Kirschbaum found the natives using greenstone axe-heads 
of good workmanship. These were manufactured by the pygmies 
for their own use, and for barter among their neighbours. 

Fire is made by the sawing-thong method. A thong of rattan 
in worn usually as an armlet and in making fire, the Ukuk'' is 
drawn upwards beneath a small piece of dry softwood which "esfcs 
on the ground;* in a demonstration for the benefit of the missionary 
nre was produced hi less than a minute. The bow and arrow are 
m use, the bow being a smaller weapon than that usually found. 
The bow-string is made from bamboo. 

Hie language of the pygmies (whose numbers Kirschbaum 
estimates at 500) is non-Melanesian? 
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A Madav Coast Bowman (Madang District). 
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There was evidence that the. dead were buried beneath the 
houses, and some of the peo ■' verc found weaving uw-bo„. 

of their relatives. " .v;--/'.:.T- 0 ". 


Hostile Tribes Won Over,—In Oermn times, the gutta-percha 
expeditions moving through the. interior, of this district reported 
many interesting groups of bush people, some of whom were 
hostile to. Europeans. During recent -years* however, officers .of 
the Administration have penetrated the district at various points, 
and some of the formerly hostile tribes have become friendly^ 
At a gathering which, met the Admini-st.vator at Madang were 
representatives of man^ of the inland tribes, more particularly from 
the country behind the Maclay Coast. these staged elaborate., 
dances, and evinced the keenest interest in administrative bead- 
quarters. 

Many physical types were represented in the fiances at Madang. 
Head-dresses, dance -figures, weapons, and musical instruments 
indicated an enormous range of ritual and ceremonial manifestations 
throughout the district. 

Administration, missions and recr uiters have entered the district 
ir many directions, and & large part of the district is now under 
Government control or influence. 

THE NATIVE3 OF MANTIS, 

There are three elements in the population in the Admiralty 
each having certain customs peculiar to itself, while other features 
of culture are common to all. The people forming these elements 
are known as Manus,* Mataakor and Usiai 

Villages on Files.—The Marius people occupy certain coAsr areas 
of the large island of Manus, and some of the small neighbouring 
islands. Their villages are usually built on piles over the water. 
They are intrepid sailors and fishermen, using large, .outrigger 
canoes, sometimes with three or four masts. The Matarikor who 
also are seamen, in a lesser degree, occupy part of the mainland 
of Manus and the larger islands, their houses being built on piles 
over the land. The TJsiai are the inland dwellers of the large island 


of Manus. 
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llieto is an economic bond between the sea-farers, islanders, 
and bush people* every one of the three elements being dependent 
on the others, a factor which . stimulates a brisk exchange of 
flogs tec Mi, drums, shell-money, cooking-pots, spear-heads, wooden 
bo Is, fell and foods of various kinds. Owing to the extensive 
stystem of exchange, the iifil ives of the district, particularly the 
Maims and Matankor, have achieved a high proficiency in financial 
transactions involving the handling and counting of large iHnls of 
slieli-jnoney. 

Imtir ■'•’oris point to the Manus being relatively recent 
immigrant;-. Both Manus and Matankor speak languages of the 
Melanesian family. The introduction of betel-nut "chewing into 


uri'oup. The 
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the Admiralty Islands is ascribed to the Manus 
Matankor are expert canoemakers, but they do not appear to 
possess the skill in navigation that characterizes the Manus. Kava.- 
driiiking occurs, in the island of Lou, e »e of. the seats of the 
Matankor. Small shell-money used in the Admiralty Islands in 
also ascribed to the Matankor. Among all three peoples wooden, 
drums or slit gongs are found. 

Circumcision is practised in Pak and probably elsewhere, 
kdtery is made in cej.tain of the islands, and traded throughout’ 
the group, and in certain parts obsidian spear-heads are made 
and distributed. 

Throughout the Maims and Matankor, there is a belief in 
ghosts, which are propitiated on all important occasions, especially 
before flailing expeditions and other material activities relating 
to the welfare of the groups. 

A Fine .Race.—The Manus islanders are a fine race physically. 
Both men and Women arc relatively light-skinned. The men have 
he septum of the nose and the lobes of the cars pierced; the 
lobes arc distended to a remarkable degree, and, when not hanging - 
low with a. weight of turtle-shell rings and bead ornaments "'are 
worn slung over the tops of the cars. Both sexes wear leg-bands 
and arnj-bands of neat bead i work, the work of, 
appear to have a high degree of intelligence.- 

i he mm of Manus boast a remarkable dance, a feature of 
which is the manipulation of the shell which is used as a pubic 
covering. Uskii performances have m one of their spectacular 
elements a more or less strenuous process of flagellation. 
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In the island Pak, the social grouping appear to' be de'flititeiy: ; 
totemistic, the sacred objects being snakes, sharks sea-birds., the 
bush-hen, the eagle and others, which .may hot be eaten or worn. 
At puberty, there are initiation eereiwmies and it is during the 
period of initiation, that youths are circumcised. 

Very elaborate carvings are seen in Pak—-notably large bods, 
the legs of which are carved to represent human figures; and 
ornate lime spatulas with handles- carved in similar designs. 

West'to, north-west of the Admiralty Group are the smcalied 
Micrbnesian mixtures in the Hermit, Ninigo and Wuvulu and Ana 
groups, where stops have been taken by the Administration to arrest 
the decline in population. 

THE NATIVES OF MOROBF.A ■;y:k;A||||||| 

On the mouth of the Waria River, and extending inland along 
the river hank for about 20 miles, is the din. a large tribe of 
Papuan-speaking people. The Jia language is similar to that 
of the Binandele, who occupy the whole of the Mnmbaro division 
in Papuan territory. 

The Jia have outrigger canoes, and are expert river-men. They 
are tall, robust people, and in olden days, we*e renowned fighters. 
They wear loin-cloths of beaten bark, arid their women utilize 
Cover ling of the same material or a petticoat of grass. They have 
elaborate beliefs in the ghosts of ancestors who are held to control 
the food supply, hunting and other phases A daily life, and who 
are propitiated. Magic and sorcery are associated with .material 

aft! Tties. ' j : .k; ;l yv.er- 1 ;: y.k'A k'.y y kA-r:y : --r v ; :;y 'rTT; ; : '- 

The Jia Tribe.—At an early age, boys are secluded in secret 
houses and undergo a process of initiation into the requirements 
of adult life. In other days, practices such as these played a 
great part in the life of the people, but now, owing to the 
spreading influence of the Lutheran misf iof , aie giving way to 
the interests of church and school. 

One of the nm.t interesting features of the ohl ceremonial life- 
one still practised by the Binandele—was the art wf .dramatizing, 
during the period of initiation, stories from tribal legend and 

history. 


Vide Anthropological Report of New Guinea, No. 4. 
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Beyond the Jia is the small group, related to it in language 
a.id known as the Muwai, whose villages lie along the course of 
•■he Waria, in the vicinity of the Papuan boundary. Beyond the 
Mawai, where the river returns to the Mandated Territory, is n 
numerous people divided into small village groups, and known 
as Bia-Waria. Borne of those, the Boli and Owasupu, iuhabit the 
Papuan side of the border, and others the upper YVaria valley, 
along the grass plains from Aru to Bapi, in the Mandated 
Territory. The -Bia-Waria are true hush types, and have the bow 
and arrow as their principal weapon in contra-distinction to the 
Jin who are canoe people and spearmen. 

xi&rly Conflict.—The Bia-Waria are friendly with the folk 
across the range as far as the Aiwa r a valley in Papua; 
communities of them also visit, in a friendly way, the natives at 
the headwaters- ot the B-uhti and Ono tributaries in this Territory, 
while the.Bapi,. who occupy the farthest boundary of tne .Bia-Waria 
district, are friendly with the mountaineers of the upper Waria 
itself. Tne Bia-Waria district was in the olden days the scene 
of much conflict with the British miners, whose prospecting 
expeditions led well into the headwaters of the Waria and its 
tributaries; it was, in fact, not without considerable opposition 
that penetration was effected. 

The Bia-Waria, whose territory is ofile!ally described as wilder 
control, are cheerful, energetic people, shorter in stature than their 
neighbours on the lower Waria; keen agriculturists, whose 
gardens of yams, taro, sugarcane and bananas, occupy every 
portion of fertile ground, and extend, in some eases, up the sides 
of the mountains which- form the brodd valley wherein they make 
their home. 

The third linguistic group of the Waria system is that of the 
various true mountain tribes who live in the headwaters of the 
tributaries of the Bubu and the Ono and the Waria itself. These 
people as a rule are shorter in stature than the Bia-Waria people. 
They use the bow and arrow, have scattered village groups, large 
and small, and, until British penetration, were entirely hostile 
to European intrusion. Each village was stockaded with high 
saplings and inter-tribal warfare took place the whole time. These 
mountain types have a language in common with dialectical 
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differences, end they are akin physically, culturally anti 
linguistically to their neighbours on the Papuan side of the main 
grange. ||||| 

Stockaded Villages.—Many of the houses of these mountaineers 
are structures with arching roofs, and are built on piles; the roofs 
of others extend to the ground. They tend gardens of sugar cane, 
yams, bananas and sweet potatoes, on the gentlest of the spurs 
in the precipitous country and, in common with their neighbours 
on the Papuan side, they cultivate a species of edible pandanus, 
the seedlings of which arc prepared in nurseries, and afterwards 
transplanted to gardens adjacent to the villages. Though they 
inhabit altitudes from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, the 
men wear a scanty covering of ta pa-cloth, and the women either 
merely a perineal hand of the same material or else a fringed 
petticoat of plaited fibre. They dispose of the dead, as their 

Papuan neighbours do, usually in vertical tubular structures having 
a framework of sticks and a covering of pandanus leaf, though, 
alternatively, a basket-work structure of sticks is used. In these 
structures the dead are exposed in the villages until nothing but 
the bones remains. Usually the bones are then carried about by 
the women in netted bags. 

Friendly Enemies.-—The mountain natives have also elaborate 
ceremonies associated with the disposal of skulls, in which 
neighbours from all directions participate by invitation, even 
people mutually hostile. 

The skull and bones of the dead man, for whom a feast is 
held, are carried by favoured visitors through, the movements of the 
dance. ' Mt] 

For two or three days and nights the dance goes on; by night 
the torch-light ritual in which the skull-carrying dancers join, 
presents a grisly spectacle. Well-armed and constantly on the 
alert, the visitors remain while the dancing continues; when the 
pigs have been cut up and distributed by the hosts, the villagers 
hurriedly disperse to their homes. 

Dancers of the Mountains.—The dancing head-dresses of these 
mountain people are tali frames fastened to the shoulders and 
decorated with the plumes of birds of paradise and other bright 
feathers. The hand drum is used by all the Waria people, and 
during the ceremonies of initiation both the Bia-Waria and their 
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A Wain. Woman with her child asleep on her back *‘ Sing Sing 
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mountaineer neighbours, use bull-roarers and bamboo flutes. 


The- 


appears to be a cult of the ghost among both groups, and, in 
the Bia-Waria, at any rate, magical practices, both beneficent and 
malevolent, are resorted tc>. 


1i 


known as vet 


of the social organization of 
They initiate their young men 


the people on the waters 
in stockaded secret places secluded from the wc/nen and the 
uninitiated: homicidal insignia is worn by the men in token of the 
enemies that they have slain. Many of the women of the BUbu and 
Ono headwaters lielong to the tribes of the headwaters of the St 
Joseph and Lakekamu in Papua, inter-marriage between the people 
ni the two watersheds being common and. it is said, inspired 
frequently l opportunities of the dance and feast. The 

gay and gracend dancer is especially favoured, a woman ■ riving 
been known to follow one of these nun home across the big 
mountain, braving altitudes up to 11.000 b et, through two or three 
days of exhausting climbing' over tin mountain pklteauk with their 
rifying rain storms arid cold. 


have 


Since the inauguration . of civil administration, officer 
instituted a measure of control over the people of the \Varia 
watershed, the Lutheran mission has also succeeded in estabiishiii 1 r 
substations throughput these, areas as far as the Wadi; their 
teachers have assisted in the work towards establishing peace 
between tribes formerly hostile. 

The country from the mouth of the Warm around Morobe 
station is inhabited bv the BuWena, Papuan speaking people who 
emigrated from Papua many years before the European 
settlement took place.* Along the coast from Morobo to the 
Markham River are the Melanesian-speaking groups known as Kola, 
who extend to the mouth of the Markham and inland from Salaniaua, 
adjoining another large Melanesian group, the Kaiwa. 

On the Lower Markham.- -On the lower Markham Ki\ j s a 
large tripe of tall, woolly-haired people speaking a Melanesian 
language and known ;» Lae Wombs. They were formerly savage 
fighters, but arc now peaceful fillers of the soil. s'ext over the 


•The migration of these lower Wnria tribes has been described l,v 
Chmnery and Heave? in (lie Papuan Annual Report 191*1-15. i 
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Markham is the Azera tribe, shorter people whose culture is dis¬ 
tinguished. by the building of circular houses and the manuf&ctu.re 
of elaborate pottery deeds ated with grotesque animal figures. In 
earlier days, the Azeras made even drums of pottery. Both of these 
tribes have been , brought thoroughly under control, and mission 
influence has made great strides since the establishment of European 
pastors of the Lutheran mission at Oabmiftsung and Faiaput. 

Bamboo Pipe-Linos. .Patrols have crossed the watershed of the 
Watut River and visited villages on the north-west watershed 
of the Lakekamu, which was found to be inhabited by people 
i esembling in language and type the so-called kukukuku, or 
mountain natives of this part of Papua. These people differ in 
language and culture from the native of the Wade or Williams 
branch of the Lakekamu, which drains the mountains to the north 
.md north-east of Mount Lawson. On the headwaters of the 
^nakc tributary of the Watut are the large tribes known as 
Kaidemui, and on the watershed of the Snake and Wampit is a 
large population. 

L tie natives met with here are short of stature; their system of 
agricultural irrigation by means of aqueducts and pipe-linto of 
bamboo is not met with elsewhere in the Territory. 

At the head of the Bulolo branch of the Watut are taller 
mountain people, those in the lower reaches being related in 
language and by marriage to the outlying Kahva group of the 
Bn watershed, while the people of the upper slopes are related in 
nir.guage, physique and culture to the Wadi people two days walk 
distant towards the tipper Warm regions. The upper Bulolo 
people use the bowman’s shield: the shield protects the exposed 
skjc of the body, the arm fitting into the top by means of a slit, 
ft o the shield hanging from a shoulder strap. This is said to hive 
>ecM comm<, n right across the Waria region as far as the Bia-Waria 

The Wain and the Kai.—In the mountains on the north side 

° f Afa . rkham are P^Pfe kr »°^» as the Wain who have been 
reenuied in great numbers for work on the gold-fields. The 
naming lead-dresses of these people are unique. In a belr at 
!!* , Ck ’ the . dancing man supports a tall rod bearing a banner- 

cance ornament of pandamis and bamboo ; this is moved up 

°" n 0,1 a propelled by a bow-like attachment which 
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becomes Laut and relaxes, *' 1th the motions of the dancer's b'Ty. 
Other men carry orrni meats attached to their backs in the shape 
of ^liormoue butterfly wings. Women., carrying, in addition to 
packed netted bags, their children sitting on top of the bags, 
dance belli :t, while the dance leaders, carrying bows and arrows 
and blowing pandean pipes, guide their followers through 
com p 1 i cated figures. 

Behind the mission station at Finsch Harbour are the interesting 
negrito Papuan people known as Kai, whose elaborate religious 
practices and magical life have bedn ably described by the Reverend 
C. Key user, of the Lutheran mission. The other tribes of the 
Finseh Harbour"' district include those of Cape King William, 
Jabim, Bukaua and Taini, which have been described by Stolz, 
Zsihn, Lehner and Bamter respectively*. 

"Upper Ramti.—Patrols have crossed the watershed of the 
Markham and 4 . he Ramu into country drained by the north 
eastern brandies of the Purari River, which enters the sea in the 
Rolf of Papua. Large communities of natives have been found 
there and efforts are how being made by the Administration to 
bring them under control. 

Hold has been found in this district, and aerodromes have been 
established. Active ■■steps are being taken by the Administration to 
bring the area under control, ' - ! 


THE MELANESIANS OF. NEW IRELAND. 

Larfy accounts of New Ireland are unanimous in emphasizing 
the ferocity of the .natives •• • largely Melanesikn. “ They live in 
riu-ir constant hostility to each other, and are so afraid of the bush 
tribes,” 'wrote the Reverend Dr. George Brown in 1 87 7, t u that 
they would themselves rarely go out of their respective districts 
and would most certainly expect to he attacked by any tribe 
through who# country they should attempt to paws.” Snell a 
state of affairs would be hard to understand at the present day; 
nowhere else in the Territory a ■; natives so markedly enjoy : 
tlie peace and prosperity which result from administrative control. 


-S'ce K. ycuhnviKs, Dciitsch Nat Guinea (Berlin, 3011), Vol. III., in 
wiueii many features of native life in this district have been dealt with. 
Jho^ work has not been translated into Bntflltih. 

f’roeerit /«//* of tlir ft off til (Icdfirtipfi teal Sot-icf/i, London. 
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Crossing New Ireland from Kalifl to Naktid.ukudu on the north¬ 
east coast, the missionary had abundant proof o' the eaimibalisin 
of the natives. “ In one house/' he writes, “ l counted 35 human 
jaw-bones suspended from the rafters, most of which were; .blackened 
with smoke; but some of them were quite clean, and had hot been 
long there, A human hand, smoke-dried, was hanging in, the same 
house; and just outside I counted 76 notches in a coco-nut tree,,-;., 
each notch of which, the natives told us, represented a human 
body, which had been cooked and eaten there. The name of the 
chief -was Sagina, • which means ‘Smelling of % or 4 Strong Smell , 
and was given him because the aim ooked pork, or human 

flesh, was said to be always perceived in diage. 

Cannibalism has long since been wiped out, arid the mainland of 
New Ireland is now entirely under control. The visitor will, in 
fact, find in no other district of the Territory such a great 
proportion of the natives accustomed to European culture. 
Travelling down the east coast road, which runs about half the 
length of New Ireland, he will find the natives in every village 
peaceably disposed, eager traders, willing, even anxious, to show and 
discuss with him their homes, their household gods, and their 
domestic affairs. Komad Catholic and Methodist missions are 
deeply entrenched throughout the island. The. only spot in the 
district which is still outside the bounds of control is Eons o. Tench 
Island, the. native:? of which are reputed to maintain all their , 
pristine hostility to the. advent of the white man. A similar 
reputation was once held by the natives of Massau and Enwrap, # 
and, indeed, there is some legendary evidence to account for a 
connexion be t weed the Eruirau and Ennis. One of the clans of 
the Emirau people is known as Enus, and its members believe 
they are descendants of people of the island of Enus. One of 
the legends of the clan is based on a belief that the two islands 
were once joined, but that a great chief of Enus destroyed the 
land which connected the islands, in his wrath at the unfaithfulness 
of his wife with men of Emirau. 

With the advent of European .missionaries, planters and traders, 
and an increasing interest on the part of the natives of New 
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Ireland in productive industry, many of the old customs and 






* The natives of these islands, and their customs and myths, a re the 
a ,ect of special treatment in Anthropological- Report No. ‘J of. in* 
( 'em merit Anthropologist. 





legends, some of them remarkably picturesque, are going by the 
board, but anthropologists still fthd the district a fruitful ground 
for research 

Burial Kites.—The burial customs have changed considerably 
during recent years. In northern Lavongai, the corpse is placed 
within a circular framework of spears and cast into the sea to 
sink, a heavy piece of coral being tied to the butts of the spears. 
At Logagon and other villages along the road which runs from 
Kavieog down the east coast of New Ireland, the body ia still 
cremated, being placed in a sitting posture on a pyre and burned 
| with, in the case of an ir'' man', the malagans or carved 

figures which he himself iw- made. On the other parte of the 
road, however, burial lias become the custom. On Lihir Island 
and elsewhere the practice of cremation has given way to burial. 

At Muliama, on the mainland of New Ireland, the bodies are 
sometimes painted and wrapped in pandanus mats, and taken on 
rafte out to sea, where they are made to slide into the water with 
heavy stones tied to them. 

The Tanga Island people still practise initiation of young men 
anil women, first secluding for a period the candidates for 
initiation, On both Lihir and Tabar Islands, the old-fashioned 
house, structure, with arched roof, persists and, as in New Ireland 
proper, the slit-gong is found in the villages and the native is 
accustomed to cook his food on hot stones. 

On the east coast of New Ireland, especially in the vicinity of 
Logagon, and on the Tabar Islands, the making of malagans, and 
the ceremonies connected with them, still persist. There is a 
ggestion that the Tabar people introduced malagans into Lihir, 
as well as into New Ireland.* 

INHABITANTS OB THE SEPIK. 

The population of the Sepik district is distributed in fairly 
large concentrated communities on the banks of the river and its 

. * ^9, ^ sc her Island now called Simberi, the moat northerly of the 
j apar Oroup, says an early writer, " are carved the most fantastic and 
extraordinary of the idols which occasionally find their way over to 
rei8 vv The islanders were not always on peaceful terms with 
the New Ireland natives. 
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tributaries. »round the swamps on the river ilat.s and in the 
m Mntains at the headwaters of the streams. The people 4 may 
i- 'Uglily be divided into the canoe people, of the river and swampy 
country, arid the mountain people of the highlands, which lie 
away from the waterways. There are definite linguistic* areas 
throughout tlie district, the people of which are di-tinguisheci by 
various cultural differences. 

Three Language Divisions.—On the main vivor. three of these 
unguis tic divisions occur between Ambunti and the river mouth. 
These are known to administrative officers as the Lower, Middle, 
and Upper peoples. the Lower language extends from the mouth 
U-> the village below Moangri.f the Middle from Mosingri to Japondai 
village inclusively, the Upper from Awatib (Avatip) to the station 
■'Ambunti. • • '> “.g •• . '... 1 

The Naked People.—Beyond J&mhun, -mear Ambunti, are/ a 
coujile of small settlements of Japonclai people. To this point, 
the people are characterized bv the spear, the lighter specimens of 
which are used in conjunction with the spear-thrower. At Yeshar 
(•Jeselui.u), the next linguistic point on the river, we come to a 
bu> -type using canoes, and having as principal weapon the how 
and allow. Those people have a eeieiuonini house pith carved 
human faces peering down from the ridge pole of the house. Both 
men and women are without clothing, the women having circular 
decorations in keloids around tin* nave!. 

Tin: cnnocs at Yes him are dug-outs similar in type to those 
of the Lower River, but without their elaborate carvings. Some 
miles beyond Yeshuu we come to the Wngumusch. a canoe people 
living on the hguks of small tributaries of the river. These wear 
as a genital covering a long gourd. Wogumnsch marks the 
beginning of another linguistic area. 1 he canoes of the Wogumuseh 
are beautifully carved, the carving and decorative motif being 
entirely different from that of the canoes of the lower people. 
Beyond the Wogumuseh again, there arc other types, different in 
language and culture, which extend across the range into the 
Fly River system in Papua. 


V nV,,! Sttuial Structure of the latntriat Scuttle of the Seuik Hirer, 
by Gregory Bateson. Oceanic. March. 1932. vol. 2. 

t The village so styled in the Provisional List of Geographical Names 
1 Annual Report, 1921-22) is commonly called Tambunum today, and 
figures m more than one reference as KniWbringi. 
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A Chief’s Grave on the Main New Guinea Range. 











The houses- of some of the upper Sepik people are tall structures 
built on piles, community dwellings, which resemble- those that 
have been noted at the head of the Fly. Dr. Betvrmann found 
everywhere on the upper Sepik system indication^ of people (some 
of them small in stature, with, light coloured shin) who. differed 
greatly in typ* language and culture. 

Between tlie coast and the Kerarn. River, Father .Kirsehbanro 
found living in the mosquito-infested swamps, larger communities 
with, apparently a rich ceremonial life uiid. extraordinarily high 
technique in the use of pigments for house decoration. . On the 
Ker.arn River itself, the Ranaro, described by I)i\ TliurmfraRt,* have 
an extremely interesting social system, and arc skilled in pottery. 
Elaborately carved shields and other implements and instruments 
are used, and a. complicated ceremonial system centres round the 
sacred or goblin houses. 

Head Hunting.—Head-hunting and the elaborate ritual 
associated with it appear to have been common throughout the 
lower Sepik and its tributaries before the advent of the 
Administration. Slit-gongs and hand-druma, together with largo 
water-drums, were used in the ceremonies, in. which masked figures 
played a prominent part. 

The people of- the Middle River especially are noted for their 
skill in wood-carving, and almost every article used in ordinary as 
well as' v .nomal life is elaborately carved, the forms being 
chiefly conventionalized animal figures such as those of the crocodile 
and lizard and of birds and fishes. Bull-roarers and bamboo flutes 
arc used during the ceremony of the initiation of youths into 
manhood. The people of the river, for the most part, are tall 
and well-mad# but, off the river, inferior iypes have been found. 
Below Ambonti, Hie long-headed type predominates, but in Jamboh 
and Yeshan broader-headed people comprise the majority of the 
population. 'v. : d - 7 ■ - pv/ 

The people of the Sepik district speak non-Melanesian 
la nguagei f 

* Bdndro Hoirii ///. by Ki chard ThuruwnUl, Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association 1916, vol. 3. No. 4. 

t The social organization of these people 1ms been studied intensively 
by Father Kirsehbaum. Ir> addition, Mr. Gregory Bateson, of Cambridge 
tflii versify, has made an intensive study of the people of the Middle 
River. 
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lightly sketched the varying races, district by district 
discussed some of their more picturesque features, it is 
perhaps appropriate now to examine some of the customs of the 
natives which have been reported. With these it is convenient to 
deal under several heads, viz.:— 

Secret Societies and Anti-Social Practices, 

Food Supplies and Markets. 

Currency and Trade. 


SECRET SOCIETIES AND ANTI-SOCIAL PRACTICES. 

NEW BBITAIJST. 

There are secret societies in New Britain, entrance into at 
least one of which is still, in some communities, compulsory for 
men before they are regarded by their fellows as adults. The 
best known of the societies in the north-cast of New Britain is that 
of the Duk-duk. The original object of this society, according to 
Dr, Brown, was “to extort money from every one else who was 
not a member, and to terrify women and those who were not 
initiated.” Stripped o' its anti-social character, the Duk-duk still 
exists, in a modified form, as a native institution, its operations 
being confined, in the Rabaul sub-district, by order of the 
Administration, to the month of May, so that the econo. Me life 
of the native community may not be upset by the devotion f 
undue time to feasting and dancing. * 

In a secluded are,a called the tareu, the secret house or lodge 
ooip of the Duk-duk is situated. The dresses and masks of the 
Duk-duk are prepared in this place, and in it the members of the 
organization congregate ail day long while the Duk-duk operations 
are in force. Even to-day no native woman or uninitiated man 
or boy dare venture near this sacred enclosure. The Duk-duk 
is represented to the outside public by a dancing figure robed in 
a full gown, composed of rings of draecena leaves strung together 
and extending from over the shoulders about to the knees* A 
high conical black mask of wickerwork bearing either a painted 
representation of a hideous bird-like face, or a more elaborate 
decoration, covers the head so that the whole of the wearer’s 
body is hidden with the exception of a part of his legs. Emitting 
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aft awe-inspiring shrill cry, the (lancer imitates the ungainly motion 
of the cassowary as he moves, his many leaf petticoats rising and 
falling with a curious hissing sound. The women and children 
run to hide as the figures appear. They are supposed to believe 
that the Duk-duk is a visitor from some spirit world, and 
they at least pretend to do so. in. other days, the Duk-duk dancer, 
or tnbmn as he is called, was entitled to strike dead, with tomahawk 
or spear, any who accidentally touched or, in whatever manner 
displeased him, and even nowadays he is treated with a *> .uolesorae 
respect. To-day, however, the Duk-duk appears empty-handed; 
In olden times, he bore a spear or cudgel, and possibly a human 
skull, with the object of increasing the general horror of Mr 
appearance. ' ^. / , V ! ' : ' 'l ) " , ' 

Dr. Brown was informed by Duke of York natives that the 
Duk-duk was a comparatively modern institution, and that it had 
originated at Birara, New Britain, where a woman had found the 
mask and dress of the Duk-duk floating on four coco nuts,, To-day 
the tubuan is. always represented as coming from the sea, landing 
at break of day from massed canoes in which ne is escorted by 
drummers and many members of the organization. The iubuans 
with the more ornamental head-dress are said to be males, but the 
dancer whose mask bears a. grotesque representation of a beak 
and eyes is called the female or “ motherof . the Duk-duk, and, 

. according to the myth, from “ her are bred the new Duk-duks 
which come up every year. 

The dancers having landed and danced along the beach, food 
is collected for an enormous feast, ■Did a ritual as to the significance 
of which natives themselves, when questioned, usually return evasive, 
contradictory, or unsatisfactory answers (a fact which no doubt 
accounts for the different stories told by Dr. Brown and other 
observers), is gone through. Four coco-nuts, betel-nut thrown by 
two men in opposite directions, and a distribution of shell-money 
figure in the ceremonial. 

One other feature at least lias survived. “ The young men 
have to go through a verj unpleasant ordeal ”, writes H. H. Komilly 
(The Western. Pacific and New Qurnca, London, !&8tV), “which 
is supposed to prepare their minds for having the mysteries of the 
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A Man of Kararau, Sepik River. The Mask is 
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Duk-duk explain »d to them at. some very distant period. They 
stand in rowh of six or seven holding their arms high above 
their heads. When the Buk-duks appear from their house in the 
bush, one of them has & bundle of stout canes, about six feet 
lon<r and the other a stout club. The Duk-duk with the canes 
selects one of them, and dances up to one. of the young men 
and deals him a most tremendous blow, which draws blood all 

round his body. There is, however, on the young man’s part no 

flinching or sign of pain. After the blow with the cane., he has 
to stoop down, and the other Duk-duk gives him a blow with the 
club . . Each one of these young men has to go through 

this performance some twenty times in the course of the evening, and 
go limping home to bed. He will nevertheless he ready to place 
himself in the same position every night for the next fortnight. 
The time of a man's initiation may, and often does, last for 

about twenty years, and the novice lias to submit to a considerable 
amount of flogging to purchase his freedom from the guild 

Though no longer carried out so as to inflict serious pain, this 
public flogging of the novices by the tuhuan is still carried out, 
with much beating of slit gongs and hand-drums, during the early 
days of the month of May, 

The close of the month is supposed to see the close of the 
luluan’s brief existence. The dancers move with simulated halt 
and limping steps, the women-—who are always in the background, 
and never admitted to the feasts— wail as at the approach of 
sickness and death, and the tuhuan dresses are burned with due 
ceremonial The " female ” masks are saved, in order that the new 
Duk-duk may be bred next May. 

Another Now Britain society into which a youth in other days 
was generally initiated was that of the inlet or Ingiet; the members 
of this society after initiation, never ate pork or touched any 
vessel in which it had been cooked. The members exercised a very 
gx dluence, being regarded by the rest of the community as 
possessing extraordinary powers of witclici aft, and they » ere 
generally applied to when * any one wished that power to be 
exercised on an enemy. The most disgusting practices, according 
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to German accounts, Mere iududged in by the Iniet, which waa, 
moreover, a dangerous blackmailing, murdering institution, and the 
cult lias been stamped out.'* 

Spirits were supposed to enter into certain objects, more 
especially those in the possession of secret societies such as the 
Puk-duk or Iniet. These objects were not worshipped, although 
uninitiated natives were very frightened of them. 

Besides the spirits which were usually connected with men, 
there were nature spirits attached to small objects, and to wells, 
rivers, pools, roads, tracks and trees. There were special spit its 
who controlled wind, rain, lightning and thunder, in accordance 
with the prayers of the 'sorcerers. 

In New Britain, even since Christianity has gained its hold,, 
the power of magic is implicitly believed in by the natives, it ip 
supposed to be practised only by priests or chiefs, though the 
prerogative is not necessarily restricted to them. 

Particular persons, even in earlier days, were not set apart as 
priests, though. a man might receive instruction and education from 
a sorcerer relative or. one might purchase such knowledge; in fact, 
it■ was principally the wealth of a man and the number of spells 
or charms be possessed that constituted lilin a chief, so that the 
same person was often both chief and priest. 

Warfare of an organized character has never been waged in 
New Britain but formerly each village lived in a state of constant 
hostility towards most of its neighbours. Months or y Stars might 
pass Without any lighting, but between some villages there was. 
constant war, lasting for generations. The usual fighting place 
was at the boundary between the respective villages, and when a 
fight was decided upon, every adult male would be expected to take 
part. All males were trained from boyhood in the use of spears, 
clubs, arrows, and the slinging of stones. Prisoners and wounded 

men were usually killed and eaten. 

Amongst the' Papuasians few, if any, are believed to die from 
. natural causes only, if they are not killed in war they are 
supposed to die from the effects of witchcraft or magic. 


♦ .* cording to the Rev. H. Fellmann, an early missionary in New 
Britain, the secret meetings of the Iniet were prohibited by the Imperial 
(fpnfiHB G o yg min 6ut o,fter it hfid fawn shown fluit the nixti - 
demonstration in which Mrs. R. Wolff had been killed at Paparaiawa 
in 1802 had resulted from a plot hatched at such a meeting of the 
Society.. 
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Homicide 1ms always been regarded by the Blanche Bay native 
as criminal, but justifiable in the case of old feuds, adultery, 
incest, intrusion into the grounds of secret societies. No special 
protection was assured to the chief by virtue of his position; 
adjudged guilty of wrong-doing, he had to fight for his life as any 
other man would. Suicide was not considered to be criminal. 

Cannibalism was general in the Gazelle Peninsula in the 
pre-missionary days and, in fact, the early missionaries broke down 
the practice only with difficulty. Early travellers’ tales relate, 
with what degree of veracity it is not easy to judge, how lazy 
wives were slaughtered and eaten by their husbands; how human 
bodies were disposed of in joints by the village “butcher”; how 7 the 
wives of prisoners taken in battle were compelled not merely to 
watch the cold-blooded slaughter of their husbands but to partake 
of the feast made subsequently from the human flesh; how women 
treacherously murdered and ate their own friends. These, aid 
horrible stories of torture at the hands of native women-—a simple, 
yet fiendish form of torture on record was the application of red-hot 
stones to the abdomen of the extended, trussed body of the victim 
—are given for what they are worth. They must have had a 
certain amount of justification in fact. 

Fifty years of European influence have of course changed all 
that. Cannibalism and torture are alike unknown to-day, wherever 
the Administration has penetrated. 

In the vicinity of Blanche Bay and in the Duke of York Group, 
no slavery, as it is generally understood, lias ever existed. 
Occasionally a captive taken in war was enslaved rather than eaten, 
but the position of a slave was not a hard one. In the Rainings, 
however, it was formerly the practice for the coastal people to 
enslave the Papuans of the interior. The German Government took 
measures against this practice, and it has now been stamped out. 

Abortion, when the first missionaries went to New Britain in 
1875, was frequent. Families were not large and many of the women 
had no children, making rise of means of preventing conception, 
it twins were born and one was a girl and the other a boy, the 
girl was killed, sometimes both were killed. The early missionaries 
did not find, however, that infanticide was practised generally. 

Secret Societies, somewhat on the lines of the Duk duk, are 
known to exist in other parts of New Britain. Of these the 
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Native Dancers at an Initiation Ceremony, Sepik River 


A Native Drum (Garamut), Sepik River 

















Kauraotmot of Moewe Harbour, South New Britain, which is. 
distinguished by masks or a grotesque design,* and the Au-Iu 'of 
the Kombe and Kaliai areas, between Riebeck Bay and Cape 
Raouit, on the North Coast may foe ...mentioned. Recent patrols, 
particularly in the latter area, have reported that only a -modified 
influence ia to-day exerted by the -powerful organizations which 
formerly held life and death authority over the people. The old 
men of Kombe freely voice their disgust at the fact that the 
youths of to-day practise rites which once were the sacred prerogative 
of their elders. 

Ip the vicinity of Moewe Harbour, the immolation of widows 
was formerly a common practice; it has been rigidly suppressed toy 
the Administration. ■ :T;. V ;.;'-: 

AXTAFE SECTION OF SEPI1T. 

Patrols have not so far found any trace in this District of 
truly secret societies, in almost every village, there exists the 
“ spirit-house ” or common meeting-place of the men of the 
community. It is believed that every house of this character is 
controlled by two men known as the “ big brother ” and the “ small 
brother”. The houses seem to be the headquarters of the religious 
and political life of the community, and all serious business 
connected with the tribe’s organization is conducted therein. Women 
are excluded under pain of death—death believed to be mysteriously 
caused by the spirit. Young boys are denied its secrets until 
initiated into full manhood, as a rule soon after puberty; the 
initiation ceremony, or part of it, takes place in the house, and 
the secrets of the house are then revealed to the initiates. As to 
structure, the houses vary in type and size in different parts of 
the district, as do the sacred paraphernalia which they contain, 
•A bamboo flute, ich is supposed to give utterance to a sp 
voice is an element more or less common to all such houses in 
the district. Although the institution appears to be connected with 
every detail of the life of the community, yet very little is known 
of its functions. 

Sorcery is rife throughout the district. It has such a hold upon 
the people that all their actions seem to be governed by it. They 

* See Anthropological Reports Noit. 1. and 3, of the Government 
Anthropologist. 
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go in mortal fear oi it; Death here, as elsewhere, is rarely ascribed 
to. .natural; causes, but is believed to be the consequence of the evil 
.machinations of sorcery. Everything a native possesses is invested, 
with a special significance or personality- -hair, ha l-parings, bodily 
and domestic refuse, clothing, food remnants, tobaccc stubs, &c., 
and be is most careful to dispose of them. Sickness is rarely 
regarded as having been caused by infection; it is believed to be 
the work of evil sorcerers. Should a man be taken ill and find 
that he cannot recover some small portion of his one-time property, 
and should he believe that this has found its why to a sorcerer, 
he begins to wait for death, and, in all probability, he will die! 
Drugs and medical skill alike seem powerless to save him. 
Sorcerers themselves are, as a general rule, old men., who demand 
exorbitant fees for their services; they arc generally greatly feared 
and very powerful. Any man who manifests eccentricity in his 
habits is straightway set down as a sorcerer; as frequently as not, 
he possesses no powers, physical or mental, above the ordinary, but 
he is usually opportunist enough to take advantage of this easy 
step to power and lue forthwith commences practice. 

in the Wewafc area, the natives believe in a malign spirit 
called Kanguma, whose aid is sometimes invoked by sorcerers. The 
best known method of invoking the Sangmna is to point a dagger 
ot cassowary shin-bone at the intended victim. The Sanguma 
works in a most niysteiious way, and is believed to assume many 
disguises, human and animal, to overcome his victim. When he 
slays, all that is left of the victim is a little blood. The body is 
never found. 

In other parts of the district, the name Hanguma is given to 
human beings, animals, trees, &c., believed to be of evil spirit or 
sorcerous procliviti 

, foorcery is not always bad. To the native, there are aspects 
of it which are beneficent. It is employed in the form of a love 
philtre to win the heart of a woman; by the.aid of sorcery, one 

delivered of the child one desires; sorcery brings rain, prevents 
further rain, promotes the harvest and cultivation, brings fish to 
the fisherman, gives strength in battle. 

In the area not under administrative control, tribal warfare is 
reported to ba fairly common. For the most part, it takes the 
form of raids, one village upon another. Should a man die, his 


cieatii is attributed to the work oi enemy sorcerers, and his relatives, 
at the first opportunity, and in order to restore their content, 
will kill one* oi their hereditary tribal enemies. 'As soon as possible, 
the enemy 'will seek vengeance, and thus the fend „ continued' 
until ordered government is established. 

So far as can bo ascertained, abortion is common. Limited 
inquiry reveals that it has been the custom also of some 'vibes 
to destroy illegitimate children at birth. 

Inland tribes not under control are alleged to resort to cannibalism. 
If a man is killed in battle, according to the statement of some 
natives 1 , 'only the liver and heart are eaten, but if a relative dies, 
the body is placed on a platform for three days, the sldn removed 
and the flesh cooked and eaten, the flesh on the chest being highly 
print'd. The only persons not participating m the feast are the 
mother and father. 

Although this is pure cannibalism, doubt has been expressed 
whether it is born of the desire to eat human flesh. From the 
little known of it, there are indications that it is a ritualistic 
practice, associated with the -death of warriors killed in battle, and 
having as its genesis the belief that, by eating the heait.and Iivci, 
the consumers inherit the strength and virtues of the deceased, an 
idea which is fairly common elsewhere in New Guinea. In the 
controlled areas, if ever camiibalism was a custom, the people 
appear to have outgrown it. 

; ' KIBTA... Pv’ 

j n the olden days, the South Bougainville tribes were ferocious 
fighters, and one of the features of their social organization was the 
murder societies, which undertook to carry out a murder for a 
pay men t of shell-money. 

In Buka, there are .secret societies using bull-ioarers dining 
the initiation ceremony. 

Fear of malevolent magic is universal in Kiel a as in other 
Districts, and it is customary to propitiate ghosts of the dead. 

Among natives of uncontrolled areas,, the usual native vendettas 
prevail. As in other Districts, death is invariably ascribed to 
sorcery, and the murder of the. suspected sorcerer frequently occurs. 
Tribal raids are carried out, and the murders winch result from 


them must be avenged Adultery is punishable by death. 
Cannibalism, far as is known, does not dst to-day. Abortion 
does not appear to be generally practised. 

MABANO-. 

No authentic information is available regarding the existence 
of secret societies in Madatig District, The belief in spirits, both 
good and bad, is universal. The spirit of a deceased man is 
considered to remain in, or near, the place he inhabited during his 
lifetime, for a period after death, usually one lunar month, but 
in some places two lunar months. Any person seeing the spirit will 
die the next month. A woman apparently has no spirit. 

The belief in wizardry and the powers of wizards is a very 
general and powerful one, but it is observed in every instance 
where this power is exercised, that there is no effect unless the 
person to be affected is notified in some way or other that his 
enemy is operating against him, when he becomes so terrified that 
invariably he becomes sick and probably dies. It is simply the 
effect of a strong mind dominating the mind of a weaker person 
who is convinced that the power claimed is really possessed, this 
belief having been ingrained in him since his childhood, and 
transmitted from generation to generation for centuries. 

“ Love charms.” are in common use. A man gives a woman 
betel nut, or i ,micro or food, and after it is consumed she is 
informed that it is a love charm. The knowledge that the giver, 
although he may not have intended her so to believe, has wrought 
enchantment causes her to imagine that she is now v in his power, 
and must agree to anything that he wishes her to do. 

The common occupation of the villagers on the lower reaches 
oi the Kama River was, until recently, head-hunting, but the practice 
is now looked upon by young and old alike as definitely belonging 
to the past. 

The heads were formerly hung as trophies in the spirit-house, 
either with the features remodelled in clay to some resemblance of 
those of the deceased, or untreated, so that when the flesh was 
allowed to decay, only the skulls remained. Visitors may still 
see such skulls in spirit-house, in the north-western portion of the 
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District; near the Kamu .River. in places where head-hunting was 
practised, no male was admitted to manhood until he had won 
a humaii head. 

In the Finisterre Mountains, to the south-east of Madang, tribal 
lighting still takes place, but no trophies are taken, nor is 
cannibalism practised there* 

Abortion is common, and women are frequently credited with 
a knowledge of abortifaciehts which they do not possess, abortion 
in almost every case being produced by mechanical means. 

MANUS. 

The inland natives of Manus were formerly cannibals. The 
coastal people have never made a practice of eating human flesh. 

Secret societies no longer exist in the District. The natives 
throughout are very superstitious and fear the dead more than 
any other thing. 

So far as can be ascertained, abortion is not commonly practised 
either on the coast or inland 

Manus formerly presented a custom which has so far been 
regarded as unique in the Territory*—the “ no ” house and its 
practices. It is regarded as anti-social by the Administration and 
is stamped out, 

Inquiry has revealed a greater tendency to uniformity of the 
custom among the D'siai people—the inland natives of Manus Island 
-—than among the inhabitants of the adjacent islands. The name 
varies in different areas but “ no ” is the most common. 

Each “ no ” house was equipped with a communal pillow of one 
of two types. The first type was a long pole running the length 
of the house and raised about 6 inches from the floor on wooden 
supports, the object being to permit of arms being stretched under 
the pillow. The second type was a long bamboo pole suspended, 
trapeze fashion, to within a few inches of the floor. 

A girl was placed in the house, usually about the age of eight 
years; she slept there nightly until she reached marriageable age. 
In some villages, widows, young and old, also lived in the house. 
Before any woman or girl was put in the house, her consent and 
that of the chief, the parents or guardians were first obtained. 

* Recent patrol reports indicate the existence of a similar practice 
in the Wewak sub-division. Sepik District. 
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Each house had a keeper, who was appointed by the chief and 
whose duty it was to see to the smooth we Icing- of the custom. He 
had a bed in the room, usually ilea'- the door, whence he kept 
guard within and without, A light was kept burning ail night. 

On retiring for the night, each of the women tightly bound her 
own thighs together with native rope, over the skirt, which among 
the Laiai women is strongly made of tapa cloth, in two sections. In 
some cases a large native carry-all was bound over the thigns m 
audition. Every woman tested the binding of another and any 
slackness was tightened before- the women took their places on i Lc 
common pillow. Any man on arrival at the house was presented 
to a woman about his own age; in many cases the man would 
already have been nominated by the woman. 

'the keeper, dimming the light, covered the couples with large 
mats. Every woman, locked in the arms of her partner, the couples 
1 spent the night lying on their sides, breast to breast. In the 
morning, the men paid the women with one lava-lava, or its 
equivalent in native treasure, 1 he payment was shared between 
the women, their relatives and the keeper of the house. 

Intercourse was not forbidden except between young boys and 
o-irls. Between adults it was possible only with the consent of 

O . 

the woman and even then if she were of the came village as 
her partner. As tire women were not permitted to leave the 


house, 

intercourse. 

when it did occur, took place 

then 

was th 

e exception 

rather than the rule. 
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permitted to sleep 

only on the pillow; wrongdoers 
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to the derision of the other inmates and next morning the man 
was fined by the chief. Among those affecting the fixed pillow, 
intimacy, if detected, was regarded as a secret of the house until 
the, proper time and place for disclosure should present itself. 
It was the custom to parade the women of the house from time 
to time, before all the people of the village, with the object of 
a .’5 anging marriages, ft was on these occasions that the intimacy 
which had taken place within the house was made known to the 
chief and the parents of the parties concerned. The woman, on 
being asked whom she would like to marry, as a rule mentioned 
the name of the man who had already been intimate with her. 
Should there be any tendency to concealment, other inmates having 
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knowledge of it would reveal it. As soon as the fact was made 
known the couple were considered to be betrothed and the woman 
va cated the house, to await in her father’s house the marriage 
ceremony. 

Natives from other villages could sleep in the house, subject to 
the will of the chief and the keeper. In such cases, intimacy vtt 
strictly forbidden, and the slightest attempt at such was sufficient 
to have the offender ejected. Married men of the village were 
also permitted entry into the house, subject to the same rules as 
single men. 

The native explanation of the custom is that in young girls, 
growth was stimulated by bodily contact with the male, and in 
the case of the budding woman the custom allowed for natural 
selection in marriage, while a widow was given by this means 
opportunity to select a second husband, 

MOIiOBE, 

Outside the usual ceremonial secrecy of initiation, there is no 
known cult of the Secret society in the Morobe District. Belief 
in sorcery is widespread. 

Cannibalism was practised in many parts of the District 
originally and is believed to exist now in little known quarters of 
the mountain regions. 

Before the advent of Christianity, natives in the neighborhood of 
Finscli Harbour considered themselves surrounded by the spirits 
of their ancestors, good and evil. In their daily life, according 
to observant Lutheran missionaries, the natives worshipped their 
ancestors and said short prayers. Planting taro in the new fields, 
for'instance, they called upon the spirits of their ancestors to bless 
the growth of the new plants and ensure a rich harvest at the 
appointed time. They had many charms and chants designed to 
cause the sun to shine or the rain to fall and to bring about a 
satisfactory issue to any venture. It was out of reverence for 
their ancestors that they planted beautiful flowers in the new 
gardens. 

The continuity of these beliefs was maintained by the old men 
: the tribes, whose practice it was to sit at night by the fire and 
retail the old folk-lore. * 
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Hand; in hand with these ideas was the bcli«f in sorcery. Every 
animal, tree, plant, hill, mountain, valley or water had its own 
spirit. Many things were not allowed to be toikdied, certain places 
not to be trodden, or sudden death would follow. A man’s soul was 
believed to be everywhere about him-- not only in parts of his body 
but also in. his belongings, in his hair even after it was cut off, 
in the uneaten scraps of his food, in everything he touched. 

His soul could be lost, caught by an evil sorcerer, wrapped up 
in leaves, put in the lire; the unfortunate who so lost his soul 
must assuredly die. As in other Districts, nobody was believed to 
have died naturally ; every sickness, every accidei every death was 
ascribed to a sorcerer. It was a holy duty to the dead to take 
revenge for his death. Many innocent persons were therefore 
murdered, and village warfare and bloody vendettas were the order 
of the day. For nearly every natural death, caused, by sickness 
or accident, ariother man was killed as the supposed sorcerer. 

At intervals of several years, general peace was declared, to 
enable a great Bulutn or Xfyo&a festival—-a festival of the ancestors 
“—to be held. It took months to make all the necessary preparations, 
build the house in the woods for the liulum and the many huts for 
the men and boys. Womenfolk were excluded, but were allowed 
to feed the - pigs and to prepare food for the festival. If a woman 
ventured near the place of the festival, she had to suffer the death 
penalty. All the bigger boys had to go through the rite of 
circumcision, and for every boy a pig. had to be offered. The pigs 
were eaten by the great crowds of men, with a great many taro. 

At the age of puberty, girls also were called upon to go through 
certain rites. 

NEW IBELAND. 

The New Ireland District has been so long under mission 
influence that secret societies, as far as District officials are aware, 
do not exist. 

Head hunting is non-existent. Cannibalism was rife a generation 
ago* but has completely disappeared under Government influence. 
Abortion is practised. 

* RomiUy, who visited New Ireland in July, 1883, records (The 
Western Pacific and New Guinea) that the natives " seemed to he oromi 
to show me how they killed their enemies first arid ate them afterwards ” 
He relates how he was present at a tribal battle between forces of 
1,000 and 1,500 men, and the cannibal feast which followed it, at Kapsu, 
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exist in the Sepik District, hut precise 


information regarding them, has hot yet been obtained 
Boys of twelve to fourteen, years are admitted to member- 
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ship of the ceremonial, or 1 spirit ‘ house after a ceremony of 
initiation. Ilie ceremony includes a severe flogging' with reeds, 
and later, after the wounds have healed, the cutting of the local 
marks with a bamboo knife. These marks 'vary, but the common 
jl J esuit is to raise a pattern about a quarter of an inch above the 
out rounding skin, the pattern also varies ; may be a row of marks 
extending fioin the shoulders down each side of the back, or merely 
rings on the arms and whorls around the nipples. The cute are 
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healed with the aid of an oil known as guak.* 
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in ** £ 0a ®,t .°^i |*j: a hd. lhe bodies Of Ik* six enemies slain 

a&ht, fer|i ously mutilated even after death, were suspended from 

« l Z\\ 1 ie j lr 0es I ^ te i 5r t« ree <)f the srouad, and were taken over bv the 

women, who poured boiling- water over them and scraped them with 

bamboo Knives as they hung from trees. “ It was .simply the process ”, 
Roinilbv writes, that every dead pig goes through after he has been 
killui. lhe hair of the mead was carefully cut off and preserved 

probably to adorn some future helmet. 1 

wo “ en thii! time were laughing and joking, discussing 

tie points of each rann. most of whom they seemed to have known. 
by name and reputation in life. There were no ceremonies of any sort, 

Teas were prepared and large fires, falter one of the oodles was 
cut down from the tree, and an old man, the father of the tribe, advanced 
auu, in Tie centre of a crowd, dismembered the body on a umt of plaited 
paim leaves, and, as he tossed the more perishable parts to the women 
and carefully placed the head to one side, on a leaf, “delivered a lecture 
on lhe man be was cut 1 rig up ”, extolling his virtues as a warrior and 
exulting in the fact that his wife and children would be left to starve. 

A) Mix bodies were dealt with in the same wav. the women 
devouring their morsels when they were only half-warmed at. the fire, 
rue flesh, having been apportioned, was placed in the ovens in parcel" 
which were wrapped in stout leaves. 

The cooking process occupied three days. 

Nothing, was wasted. 18veil the human brains were eaten, mixed 

ith sago and coco-nut. Thigh and shin bones were preserved to 
make handles for ornamental spears with which to adorn , the walls of 
trie houses devoted to the carved images so frequently seen in New 
Ireland. 

in New Britain, and the Solomons, Hominy declared, although the 
•natives were cannibals, they were wont to deny it but, “in New Ireland, 
human fesh was eh ten in the most iuft.tter-of course way, by young 
and old, women and children, and it was spoken of as delicious food, 
far i up*\ ior to pork ”, 

* Guak 
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oil (camphosporum vervipetielatum) is obtained by tapping 
Tie trees and leaving the cut to drain for a month. The oil Is used by 
Inc natives for treating sores, with a measure of success, and also for 
dressing their hair on ceremonial occasions. Oil obtained from the liver 
ol the crocodile is used by natives as treatment for kas has n. u grillae. 
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It would seem that there is a differ put degree of importance 
attached to each “ spirit-house ” j but whether a man is limited 
to the house of his initiation (or its equivalent rank in any other 
village, should he change his residence) for life, or whether, as 
the years go by, he can be admitted to a house of higher rank, is 
not definitely known. The evidence noted is contradictory 
on this point, and if there ia a connexion between the 
:s spirit-house ” and a elan system, then it ia obvious that a man 
must change his clan to change his “ spirit-house/’ The 
situation is at present obscure, and information will be 
difficult to glean; obvious ceremonies can be and have been 
noted, but the fundamental principles and inner meanings 
of the house remain unknown. The general belief that the secret 
society, as represented by the ceremonial house members, exists to 
support the authority of the elders of the village and the chief 
men, by enabling thorn to discipline the younger ones, seems to 
have grounds for support, but it is most probable that the real 
principles of the system lie much deeper. 

Headhunting has been practised for years, and is being slowly 
stamped out. The original idea was that no man could be married 
until he killed a person, man or woman, and secured the head of 
a victim. He was then entitled to wear a flying fox skin as an 
apron. Such a state of things naturally resulted in constant 
killing, which is being remedied by the extension of Government 
control. ' ' , l! 

1 here is evidence chat cannibalism was in vogue in earlier years 
in villages of the upper reaches of the river. 

Abortion is practised to some extent. 

The natives of the Keram are remarkable for the broadness of 
T-lieir ideas as to sexual morality. 

FOOD SUPPLIES AND MARKETS. 

HEW BRITAIN. 

Ice natives of New Britain use as food a number of plants and 
vegetables growing wild or cultivated in their gardens. They cat 
many kinds of fish, turtles and sharks, as well as fowls, pigs, dogs, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. 

In New Britain, there were formerly recognized market days at 
fixed places, to which the bush people brought their yams, "taro, 
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bananas, &c., the coast people oheir fifth, tobacco and other articles 
which they had procured from the traders, and exchanges were 
made either by barter or sale. The system still obtains, but only 
on a limited scale. The natives were accustomed to make long 
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trading expeditions to distant localities, but always well-armed, 
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and all trading was done under very strict precautions, now no 
longer necessary, against treachery. 


RiS 


From the earliest times, in the Gazelle Peninsula, the natives 








have had many industries. String and twine are made from 
vegetable fibres and used for nets*, while strong ropes made from 
twisted vines are used for anchoring deep-sea fish traps. The 
only mats made in this part of New Britain are rough mats plaited 
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from the leaves of the coco-nut, and no looms are known, 
other parts of New Britain, a coarse cloth is made from the bark 
of a tree. Bags were netted from string and dyed in regular 
patterns. No pottery is made in thi north-east part of New 
Britain, but good pottery ware is manufactured in the Siassi 
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Islands, in the same district. Strong and serviceable baskets are 
made from vegetable cord, and afterwards covered with rattan. 

The Blanche Bay natives are all cultivators of the soil, the 
women doing the principal part of the work. The ground is dug 
by sharp pointed sticks. The natives make use of irrigation, though 
water is not brought any great distance. They understand the 
necessity of allowing the land to remain fallow after one or two 
crops have been taken from it, and the garden sites are regularly 
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changed. Except where they have now been instructed by 
Europeans, the natives do not know the use of manures, 
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AIT APE SECTION OF 3EPXK. 

In the coastal ares of this District, the staple is sago, of which 
there 13 an abundance, supplies being available for sale to 
Europeans, Inland, the staple is yam and the people have sufficient 
for their needs. 

The islanders of Tamara or Turn ted, Seleo and Angel, during the 
south-east season, conduct trading expeditions along the coast, when 
they exchange rings and pottery for sufficient sago to last them 
over the north-west monsoon. 

Generally speaking, inland villages carry on a trade with the 
coastal villages in native requirements, exchanging spears, bows and 
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arrows, string bags, native grown tobacco and armlets, %r pottery, 
salt, rings, money, trade-tobacco, bottles, newspaper, iron-ware, and 
cloth, trading is carried on spasmodically, the inlanders visiting 
tile coast a few at a time to collect sea-water and to br:‘ug a ivV 
articles with which to barter with the beach dwellers. The Wapi 
people leave their mountain haunts in batches of up to 50 persons 
and undertake occasional trading expeditions along the coast to 

exchange spears, arrows and native tobacco for iron-ware, rings, 
shells, &c. 

During the south-east season, the Schouten islanders conduct 
regular trading expeditions across to the mainland in the Wewak 
areas to exchange galip-nuts and rings for pigs, sago, pottery and 
tobacco. 

‘ KIETA. . ' > \Y 

Food supplies taro, yam, sweet potato, mai.j, native fruits and 
its, fish from the sea und rivers, birds and pigs—-are supplemented 
in some quarters, notably on the island of Buka, by the purchase 
of a little rice. 

In the outlying islands—N ukumanu, Taku and Nuguria-—only 
small quantities of native foods are produced, and occasional 
purchases of rice eke Out a main diet of fish and coconuts. 

The system of barter is prevalent. Nissan natives barter pigs 
native foods with Buka; islands adjacent to Buka barter fish 
with inland villages of Buka for native foods and clay for pipe- 
making; northern Buka and islands sell their plank boats {mona) 
to Europe sang natives barter saucepans for foods; natives 

oi the hinterland barter orchid fibre for plaiting, tobacco, native 
-oods, bows and arrows, red ochre, with beach villages for salt 
water and fish; Bum natives barter arid sell their cleverly woven 
baskets, also plaited dyed orchid fibre known as pas pas in “ pidgin T 
“ king ” spears (i.c., spears ornamented with paspas) , u king ” bows 
and arrows, and tobacco. 

Natives of the Nukunianu Group barter with islanders of the 
On tong Java Islands (Lord Howe’s Group), exchanging woven cloth, 

plaited pandanus mats and coir rope for yellow odire and other 
items. 

Improving economic relations exist between the people of the 
islands of Hetau, Pororan and Petat and the mainland of Buka, 
^hcu> market's are held daily, the islanders taking in their canoes 
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fell, pigs, and paiidanlis head coverings with which to purchase 
slit-gongs, clay pipes and clay pots. The canoes of the islanders 
are outrigger vessels, while those of Buka are the plank boats 
referred to above. the red ochre of Roto kits, the stone axes of 
Konua and the bamboo blinds of Ni’guria are much sought after. 


MADANG. 

Native food supplies in Madaug District consist of yam, taro, 
sugarcane, sago, bananas and pigs, with, on the beaches, fish, in 
addition. 

Trading between the natives of different areas is carried on 
fairly extensively. The trading medium between Yabob Island 
and most of the villages along the coast as far as Mindiri and with 
Kagctta Island, Karkar Island, and the villages adjacent to liadang 
town is the clay cooking pot manufactured on Yabob. The Kagetta 
Island datives are expert canoe builders, and exchange their work 
for Yabob Island cooking-pots, with which they travel to Kaikar 
Island, the Mb clay Coast, and as far up the coast as Mala la, ( 
exchanging them for wooden food dishes, gab p-nuts and tobacco. 
The wooden dishes made by the Maclay coast people are exchanged 
with the mountain folk for graphite clay for decorative purposes. 
Similar dishes are manufactured in the coastal villages in the 
north-western portion of the District, from Bogia to Boroi, and 
exchanged with Malala and other villages for tobaCCQ. Malala 
grows tobacco in large quantities, the original seed having been 
obtained during the German regime from the experimental farm 
at Hatzfeldt Harbour. The tobacco is distributed from Manam 
Island in the west as far as Kagetta Island in the east. Mans u 
also trades with the mainland villages in fish and gahp-mits, 
receiving, in addition to tobacco, sago and the wooden dishes already 
mentioned. 

Dugumur, Eitibal, Dalua and Suarong trade with inland,; 
villages, exchanging cotton cloth, knives, tomahawks and axes for 
day cooking-pots. The market place is a river midway between,} 
the beach and the mountain villages. Other manufactures wine a 
are general to all the coastal portions of the District are women s 
skirts made from the fibre of the midrib of the sago palm and dyed 
nth vegetable dyes; string and cordage from grass fibres anu 
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hibiscus bark; and bags made from this string. The string bags 
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vary from l foot to 3 feet in width, and are used by the 
women for carrying goods of all descriptions, the procedure being 
to place the carrying band across the forehead and rest the bag and 
contents on the shoulders and back. 

Women of the interior wear skirts of grass or split banana leaf, 
removing these in many cases when they work in the gardens. 

Canoe-making is on the decline, firstly, because the greater 
number of trees for canoe-making, near the beaches, have been 
/ • felled, and secondly because many of the beach and island natives 
now possess cutters built by Chinese boat-builders. 

. $ MAM US. f'vT 

. .The inland natives of Manus grow ample foods and sell 
quantities to the people of the beach and islands—mainly the nr-th 
coast islands. They grow taro, yam, mam i yum, bananas a 
pineapples, and have also large areas of sago. While waiting ft 
the field food to mature, they live mainly on sago,, They purchase 
fish from the beach natives and those of the islands, making their 
payments in taro, yam, &c. Very few of the islands on the north 
' Coast grow field foods; those of the east (Batman, Pom, Lou,' 

1 Rambutyo, Pak) grow sufficient for their own requirements, and 
when they run short, obtain supplies from the south coast. 

Native markets ore held three times a week at different sectors. 
The inland people bring with them every market day taro, yam, 
mami-yam, kapuls, betel-nut, taro-leaf and sago. The beach and 
island natives bring smoked fish, fresh fish, star-fish, tobacco and 
logs’ teeth. Every village represented displays its goods for sale 
separately and, when all are ready, the owner of the market place, 
usually a luluai, declares the market open. 

One dog’s tooth purchases 15 taro; 1 stick of tobacco, 10 taro; 

1 large fish, 10 taro; 0 small fish, 10 taro; 1 small 
I clam shell, a quantity of taro tops; 10 small fish, .1 rope 
? “betel-nut leaf” (actually, peppermint leaf chewed with tf 
betel nut); and one fish, a small portion of betel-nut leaf”. 

The natives of Hus Island on the north coast and the natives 
from Mlmke in the eastern islands are the only people of the District 
Who manufacture earthenware cooking pots. One small cooking-pot 
purchases, 30 small taro, one large pot 20 taro. , 
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MOROBE. 

In Morobe District, taro, sweet potatoes (kau-k.au)> sugar-cane 
and bananas furnish the main food, supplemented by yam, coco-nut 
and sago in certain areas. In the mountains, pandanus seed is 
used extensively. In the Markham Valley, bananas are the sole 
crop and the sta^ food. On Tami Island, the people live almost 
exclusively on fish and coco-nuts, trading carved wooden bowls for 
foods from the mainland to vary their diet. At high altitudes, 
kau-kau, sugar cane and yams are the staple crops; in. the lower 
regions, taro. Peanuts, lately introduced, are becoming popular. 
Except on Tami Island, the natives are self-supporting, so far as 
their food supplies are concerned. 

Salt water was traded in the old. days: nowadays, recruiters buy 
food and pay recruits with salt. Pots made at Lababia, Sipoma 
and the villages between them are the medium of trade wiw the 
villages around the coast. 

NEW IRELAND. 

Taro, yams, sweet potatoes, corn, bananas, sago are the chief 
vegetable foods in New Ireland; around Kavieng, they are largely 
supplemented by purchase of rice. Fish, lobsters, pigs and fowls 
are the only flesh foods in use. Though many villages possess goats, 
they do not seem to use them for either milking or eating. 

There are native markets for the barter of foods and commodities 
between the coastal and bush people. 

SEFIK. 

The resources of the Sepik River are sufficient for the population 
of the District, and the necessary variations in diet, are arranged 
by exchange and barter. Sago exists in abundance, and yams are 
m considerable supply, the river harvest being in Mar^h and April 
and in June and July. Taro, mami-yams and other native foods 
are grown. The river valley is the home of the sugar-cane, of 
which considerable quantities are raised j there is, however, no 
organized planting on efficient lines. Bananas grow freely. 

There is a grove of coco-nuts adjacent to every village, and the 
small amount of copra produced has been pronounced to be of fair 
Standard. Pigs are fairly plentiful, and wild game, ducks, pigeom 
and cassowaries abound. All these are used for food. There is. 
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only one variety of fish founds a coarse cat-fish eaten only by the 
natives. Salt-water fish are caught up to eighty miles from the 
mouth. Prawns are secured in -many parts. In some places, 
crocodiles are kept in captivity, to be used for food. 

In the Burui, Wereman and Banjan areas, the river natives 
exchange locally purchased steel articles for shells from the 
coast, the trade route running, it is believed, north from the river 
to Sawom on the coast. Food is exchanged at various places, fish 
being bartered for yams and sago. Tobacco, of which there is a 
large supply near the river, is exchanged for the sago from 
further inland. In Chambrai, one of the centres of manufacture 
of the well-known ■“ mosquito-basket ” or mat sleeping bag, the 
manufactured article is sold for shell-money, heads, and occasionally 
for small canoes. The locally made “ baskets ” are considered 
valuable, and the price of one about 18 feet by 7 feet can he 
reckoned as about 35s. 

Salt is obtained in limited quantities from the coast in 
the vicinity of Murik, but normally the natives use as a substitute 
burnt ashes. Lime for use with betel-nut is bartered to the bush 
natives. 

CURRENCY AND TRADE, 

HEW BEIT AIN. 

Money is used extensively by all the people of known New 
Britain, and it constitutes a regular standard of value. The money 
used in the Duke of York Islands (there called diwara) and in 
the north-east of New Britain (there called tambu) is Made from 
a small shell, Nassa immersa , which is obtained from the north 
coast of New Britain. These shells are threaded on strips of wine 
2 tc 3 feet in length, which may be joined together and formed into 
:pi!s containing as much as 50 to 200 fathoms. If not required 
for use, these coils are stored by the owner and exhibited from time 
to time as a sign of his great wealth. Articles in common demand 
all have their recognized value, and are paid for by twisting off 
the required number of shells or measuring off the number of 
fathoms agreed to as the price of purchase. Territory coinage is 
every day being used more extensively by the natives in this, and 
in fact, every District. 
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The New Britain natives, Dr. Brown writes, M were, notwith- 
[ standing their limited intercourse with surrounding villages of 
the district, - essentially a trading people and fully recognized 
the value of any introduced articles aa mediums of exchange or 
currency. Tobacco, for instance, was at. once adopted as a; suitable 
currency in addition to diwara. They had words for buying, selling, 
borrowing, lending, interest, pawning and to get on trust----a phrase 
which might be translated pawnshop. They also had words for 
security, extortionate, under-selling, and a phrase which meant 
compelled to sell at a sacrifice, showing that buyers in New Britain 
sometimes took advantage of the position in which the man who 
wished to realize was placed. 

“The man who was in possession of a large amount of diwurot 
would always be applied to in any case where money was needed. 
Any one wishing to borrow for the purpose of paying initiation fees, 
the price of a wife for a son or himself, etc., would apply to him, 
and if the ditpdTa was given, he would have to return it with an 
additional fathom for every ten received, i.e., he paid 10 per cent, 
on the transaction 

The use of shell money formed an important part in the judicial 
customs of the natives. A person to whom money was owed, or 
whose property was stolen, would pay a chief a percentage of the 
money or value of the property, and would then receive from the 
chief the full value. The chief would then collect the amount 
he had paid from the debtor or thief, together with a percentage 
(usually 10 per cent.), which he kept for himself. 

A *' black shell money is made in Mioko Island, Duke of York 
Group. This is sold at Nakanai by “ middle men ” from Nodup. 

Trade is carried on by both men and women, but entirely on 
their own account. The villagers do not work as servants of the 
chief; any work which is done, for him is always paid for. Crafts 
do not seem to 'have been hereditary or restricted to certain families, 
but some crafts are often carried on in special localities—such as 
the building of canoes, in places having suitable timbers, and the 
making of fish traps—and these localities were generally visited 
if the purchase of any of those articles which might be required 
was contemplated. 

mm 





Native money consists of beads in the Vanimo area, rings and a 
; of cowrie shell in the (central area. The rings are 
of porcelain, glass and ground clam-shell. In the Wewak area 
clam-shell rings are sold. 

On the coast and at the island villages, Europeans pay for all 
services In cash when possible, with perhaps a little trade goods. 
Inland, services are paid for in trade-goods, the greatest demand 
being for 18-inch knives, plane irons, common salt, beads, porcelain 
and metal rings, tomahawks and red paint. 

The normal rate of pay for carriers on the coast is sixpence 
per day of, say, ten miles. Inland, carriers are paid in salt on a 
basis of a heaped tablespoon for a day of about 10 road miles. 

Usually, in carrying,, a load of 80 lb. is fastened to a pole and 
borne by two natives. People of one village carry the load to the 
next village, and the traveller proceeds in stages. 

For travel by canoe, the rate is one shilling per paddler per day, 

tllisfjp' KIETA. 

The moat valuable native money in the ICieta District is made 
from shell. Red shell money is now almost unprocurable in the 
district. It is purchased from the British Solomon Islands and 
from ttiHi'yi ; whits- shell money is in circulation, and in Ruin, 
rough shell money is used for the purchase of pigs arid, sometimes 
wives. 

Normal payment to carriers is in tobacco at the rate of sixpence 

per day. 1^' ' ' p, t i / 1 /' , 1 ' | t ; 

MADANO. 

Trading between natives in Madang is done by barter. The 
best articles of ir^de between Europeans and natives are knives, 
axes, tomahawks, beads, salt, cotton-cloth, small cowrie-shells and 
tortoise-shell. Cowrie and tortoise-shell are prized by inland 
natives, who use them for decorative purposes. 


Where carriers are engaged the whole day in settled areas, 
payment;': made h\ cash at the rate of sixpence a day. If carriers 
are engaged from - to village, payment is made in tobacco 






at the same rate, the hirer providing the food in any ease. In 
the inland portion of the district, cash is useless, and “ trade ” goods 
furnish the only means of payment. In the upper Ramu valley, 
the best trade articles are small beads ( kwnia-kuma ), small knives 
(musuk) and salt. Salt is good trade all along the Ramu River. 
In tiie hinterland of Malala, which is a tobacco-growing and 
trading centre, the best trade is manufactured steel and salt. 
Tobacco, being grown locally, is not acceptable. 

MANUS. 

Native money in use in the Manus District consists of shell 
money, dogs’-teeth, coco nut oil and, in some cases, pigs. One rope 
of dogs’-teeth is valued at £1, and comprises 100 teeth; in some 
places as much as £1 15s. is obtained for 100 teeth. Shell money 
is valued at 5s. per pram . One large pig is valued at 100 dogs’-teeth. 
One large saucepan of coco-nut oil is valued at 200 teeth. In 
Mar on, shell money is made from native rope; clogs’'-teeth are 
currency here also. 

Axes, knives, adzes and spears are useful trade-articles. Sugar 
cane is grown by some of the inland natives, who sell it to the people 
of the beach and islands. Salt is always in demand among inland 
natives ho, after visiting the beach people, invariably carry home 
salt-water in bottles or in coco-nut shells; most of the food is boiled 
in salt-water. Cloth is used chiefly as barter in marriage. Only 
men use cloth for wearing apparel, the customary attire of the 
women being the native skirt. 

Knives are used mainly for clearing small scrub when gardening, 
axes for clearing land and making canoes; adzes for cutting out 
wooden slit-gongs and making canoes. Fishing lines are used by’ 
the shore natives. Spears are the usual fishing implement. 

. Tobacco is the only payment ^required by carriers in the Manus 
District, two sticks of tobacco, with food, being the payment for 
a day’s carrying. Villages are seldom far apart, and therefore 
payments are small. A man is seldom asked to carry more than 
30 lb. The hire of a canoe for one day costs five shilings (5s.), 
with a present of one stick of tobacco to every native in the canoe; 
for one hour, every man engaged receives one stick of tobacco, with 
the exception of the owner of the canoe, who receives two Tcks. 
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MOROBE. 

The principal native money in use is the string- of dogs’ teeth. 
Shells have a value inland, and bamboo-joints filled with sea-water 
are traded from the coast inland. Pigs*-teeth and tusks are 
currency throughout the JDistrict, as are woven string bags. 
Pandanus seeds are bought from the mountain peoples. 

Matches, salt, cloth arid any iron or steel instruments are the 
favorite trade of the natives in the inland areas. Sugar is not 
much in demand, cane being extensively grown. 

The coastal and other civilized natives deal in ordinary cash. 

Carriers cost generally Is. a day and food. Usually, indentmed 
labour is used, the natives not under indenture being at once too 
uncertain and too expensive. Transport up the Markham by canoe 
{when procurable) costs about £1 per canoe for 30 miles, a canoe 
carrying about 3 cwt. 

NEW IRELAND. 

Native money in New Ireland consists of red and white shells. 
In the vicinity of ICandan is a small supply of red shell money 
like that used in Samarai and the British Solomons. The chief 
articles purchased from traders by the natives are knives, mirrors, 
tomahawks, hoes, sugar, salt, doth, bicycles, soap, scent, talcum- 
powder, fishing lines and hooks, lamps, kerosene, electric torches 
and beads. The normal payment to carriers is sixpence a day. 


SEPIK, 

Large uncut trochus shells are prized, six representing the price 
of a wife in the Sepik District. Mother-of-pearl shell, worn round 
the neck, and smaller trochus shells cut and polished in ring form 
are used as armlets, and pierced cowrie shells strung on string 
care worn as body ornaments. These are all forms of currency. 
Dogs’-teeth are little seen. 

On the river, plane blades mounted in a native frame to form 
an adze, knives large and small, tomahawks and axes comprise 
the common trade articles. Sugar and tobacco are locally grown, 
and therefore have little value. Cloth for lavalavas and beads 
are also valued. Salt is prized. 







On the river, payment, is made for .the me of canoes at the rate 

In the bush, 


of sixpence per man per day 
salt is a usual payment. 

There is a brisk exchange of commodities between people of 
neighbouring groups, certain villages specializing in pottery making 
and other objects. 


PART VI.—THE MISSIONS. 


THE BEU6I0TT8 MISSIOHS. 

Article 5 of the Mandate under which the Territory is 
administered by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
reads as follows:— 

“ Subject to the provisions of any local law for. the main¬ 
tenance of public order and public morals, the Mandatory -snail 
ensure in the Territory freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of all forms, of worship and shod 1 a 1, tow all missionaries, 
nationals of any State Member of the .League of Nations to 
filter into, travel and reside in the Territory for the purpose 
of prosecuting their calling 

The religions missions operating in the Territory, the dates they 
were established there and the Districts in which their activities 
are conducted arc as follow:— 

(i) Catholic Mission of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
{established 1.882}—New Britain, New Ireland and 
Manus districts. 

(i’i) Catholic Mission of the Holy Ghost, Eastern New Guinea 
(established 1896)—Madang and Morobe districts. 

(iii) Catholic Mission of the Holy Ghost, Central New Guinea 

(established as separate organization in 1928)—Sepik 
district. 

(iv) Marist Mission Society (established 1901)—Kieta 

district. 

(v) Lutheran Mission, Finsehhafen (established 1886) — 

Morobe district. 







(vi) Lutheran Mission, Mndang (established as a separate 
organization in 1932)—Madang and Sepik districts. 


(vii) Liebenzell Mission (established 1914)—Manus district. 

(viii) Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia (established 

187) ■—New Britain and New Ireland districts. 

(ix) Methodist Missionary Society of New Zealand (estab- 

1 ished 1921) —Kief a d istrict. 

(x) Melanesian Mission (established 1929)—New Britain and 

Morobe districts. 

(xi) Seventh day Adventist Mission (established 1924) — Kieta 

district. 

(xii) Seventh-day Adventist Mission, New Britain (established 

1929)—New Britain, New Ireland and Morobe districts. 

No law of the Territory restricts in any way the exercise of 
religious worship, and all of the missionaries have free access to any 
part ■'! the Territory not proclaimed as being “ uncontrolled ”, 
Entry of missionaries into “uncontrolled areas” Is subject to the 
same conditions tu apply in the case of other persons. 

In addition to the teaching and practice of religion, the religious 
missions carry out secular, educational and medical work amongst 
the natives. 

Educational Activities .—The reports furnished by the authorities 
of the several religious missions operating in the Territory disclose 
that their educational activities are as follow: — 

Training Centres . . ... .. .. 39 

High, Intermediate or Technical Schools ., 62 

Elementary Schools .. .. .. 137 

Village Schools .. .. .. . 2,082 

The number of pupils reported as attending all classes of schools 
is 00,387. The majority of the pupils attend village schools. 

The education provided in mission schools is mainly for the 
purpose of ultimately selecting and training teachers and catechists. 

't i\ ' • i- 1 ‘ <Vr ‘ s ; ;■ ' " , , . A l\ v < * ^ 1 p-f 


The secular education given by the missions, particularly in the 
village schools, is not of a high standard. The educational work of 
the missions js not supervised by the Administration, nor is the 
work inspected by Administration Officers. 

Medical Work .—'The medical work of the missions is assisted 
by the .Administration by the free issue of medicines which aie 
distributed on the basis of the amount of work done by the missions 
during the preceding half year. 

Four missions have qualified medical practitioners on their staffs. 

The Infant Welfare Centre established by the Administration 
at Malabunga on 3rd August, 1931, was transferred during the 
year 1932-1933 to the control of the Methodist Missionary Society 
of Australasia. The Administration transferred the buildings, 
equipment, &c. to the Mission and in addition provides a subsidy of 
£350 per annum to cover the cost of staff and maintenance. The 
Administration also provides, free of charge, whatever 
Novarsenobillon that may be needed for general use in the locality 
served by the Centre. 


In the Kieta District, the Administration assists, by the grant 
of milk, the native work of the Methodist Missionary Society of 
New Zealand at Siwai, and the Marist Mission in the Woraken and 
Kieta areas. 

A leper station was established by the Administration on the 
Island of Anelaua, near Kavieng, in 1933. Shortly afterwards, an 
offer by the Roman Catholic Mission, of the Sacred Heart to 
provide a staff for the Colony, consisting of members of the Mission, 
was accepted. The arrangement made with the Mission provides 
for the erection by the Mission of suitable accommodation for the 
staff, and other buildings, at the expense of the Administration 
and for an annual payment at an agreed maximum to he made 
by the Administration. The station at Anelaua is the main leper 
colony in New Guinea, and is under the direct control and supervision 
of the Administration Medical Officer stationed at Kavieng. 
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The nationalities of the non i 
missions are as follow:— 


indigenous staffs of the various 
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Some of the missions engage m ... 

planting and saw-milling. The proceeds of these activities 

expended within the Territory on mission work. 

The total area of land held by the several missions at 30th June, 
1930, and the extent to which such land was cultivated » /. 


in the following table:- 


Mission. 


Catholic Mission of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Catholic Mission of the Holy Ghost, Eastera New 

CaGwhcVis; ton of the Holy Ghost, Central New 
Guinea 

Marist Mission Society 
Lutheran Mission, .Finschhafer; 

Liebenzell Mission- ,. *• , V . 

Methodist Missionary Society ot Australasia .. 
Methodist Missionary Society of New Zealand . • 
Melanesian Mission . • . • • 

Seventh Hay Adventist Mission, Kieta 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission, New Britain . • 

_ .. •'fit jAf * * jf ^ —1 «a. ***» X* ia 



Totals 
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The following- paragraphs contain a brief account of 
establishment of the several Missions in New Guinea:— 


the 


THE MAEIST MISSIONS. 

The first Apostolic Vicariate, which Included all the islands of 
Melanesia, that is to say the Solomon Islands, New Britain and 
New Guinea, had its limits assigned to it in 1844, and in February 
of the following year Bishop Epalle, with seven Marist priests and 
six lay brothers, sailed from London. Chartering a schooner, the 
Marian Watson , in Sydney, they came in sight of San Christoval 
and Guadalcanal on 1st December, 1845, and after a short visit to 
these two islands, anchored a few days later in some port of 
Ysabei. 

On 16th December, the bishop and two priests, having already 
received on board a number of natives of the island, went ashore. 
Their attempt to make friends with the natives failed. In a 
short time, they were surrounded by a very hostile crowd, and 
Bishop Epalle and one of the priests were wounded by axes and 
spears. Under the protection of the guns of the crew, they were 
rescued and taken aboard the Marian Watson. 

Bishop Epallets Death.—Three days later, the Bishop died, 
with his last word forbidding Captain Richards, of the Marian 
Watson . to wreck revenge for his death. He was secretly buried 
on the Islet of St, George. 

Even in the face of this tragedy, the missionaries determined 
to carry on. They landed at Makira, on St. Christoval, built their 
huts, and established themselves. Before a year had elapsed, two 
priests and one brother had been murdered and eaten by the 
cannibals of the island, and a third priest had succumbed to malaria. 
Of the survivors, one had been wounded with a spear in the spine, 
and all were exhausted with fever. 

An Impossible Situation.—Such was the situation when 
Bishop Oollomb, who succeeded Bishop Epalle, arrived and trans¬ 
ferred the mission head-quarters to Woodlark Island, which was 
reached on 8th September, 1847. It was not until 1848 that the 
Marist?. actually began work in the Territory which is to-day 
administered under Mandate. In April of that year, they divided 
into two groups, one remaining on Woodlark and the other, under 
t'he direction of Bishop Collomb, taking up a station on Umboi, 
or Hooke Island, at the western extremity of New Britain. On 15th 
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JuJy, 1848, Bishop Collomb died of fever, attended by the Very priest 
who had assisted Bishop Epalle in Ills last moments, Father Villien. 
Four months later lie, too, died. Reduced by these casualties to 
one priest and one lay brother, the missionaries on Umboi, after 
six months, found the situation unbearable, and returned to 
Woodlark Island.* In 1802, the few Marist missionaries still alive 
were relieved by the missionaries of Milan, who likewise had to 
leave in 1855, not without having lost one of their number,, Father 
Mnmiconi, who was murdered at W oodlark Island. Foine thntj 
•years later, this part of Melanesia was attributed to the missionaries 
of the,Sacred Heart. 

In 1898, the Solomon Islands were confided again to the Marist 
fathers, who arrived in the following year. The archipelago was 
then divided into two prefectures—North and South Solomons* 

The North Solomon Prefecture Apostolic includes Choiseul and 
the Shortland Islands in the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, 
as well as Bougainville, Buka, Nissan, Kilinailau, and islands of less 

importance in the Mandated Territory. 

Pioneering at Kieta.— The first mission station was established 
at the close,of 1899 in Poporang, Shortland Group, and thence the 
priests in charge, under the leadership of Rev. Father Forestier, 
visited Choiseul and Bougainville, cruising along the coasts seeking 
contact with the natives. When the station of Kieta, now head 
quarters of the Prefecture, was founded in 1901, there was not 
a white man in the whole of Bougainville. Father Meyer, the 
founder of Kieta Mission Station, died at the station in 1903. His 
companion was taken away seriously ill. Their places were 

immediately filled. 

At the end of 1903, a second station was established on the 
smith coast of Bougainville, in order to get in touch with the natives 
of Buin. Here again, the pioneer of the place, Father PerpeRat, 
died soon afterwards,. like his colleagues, a victim of fever. Not 
only disease imperilled the life of the early Marists; the natives, 
living in houses scattered in the hush, were at once difficult of 
access and definitely hostile, so that the missionary, went daily 
in peril of death. 

*'Tijirtv years Inter, Wilfred Powell, exploring the mainland of New 
Britain, near Capo Gloucester. met with an old native wearing nround 
ids neck the remains of a crucifix With which he refused to pi}•*• 
explanation of tin* symbol was simply to clasp his lmmls as m piu>u, 
and to point towards Umboi. 
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A further station was established ill 1908 at Koromira, 15 
miles south of Kieta; in the same year, the missionaries explored 
Buka and the north part of Bougainville. In 1910, the first Buka 
station whs established, followed in 1912 by a second, in Banoni, 
on the west coast of Bougainville. In 1918, the missionaries occupied 
the Tintmta area, in the north-east of Bougainville., and established 
a temporary station on Konua, on the opposite side of the island. 

Since that time, secondary stations have been erected among 
the natives in the interior of South Bougainville and Buka, and 

the Nissan Group. 

THE METHODIST MISSION. 

In September, 1874, the executive committee of the Australian 
Board of Missions approved of a proposal that the mission vessel 
John Wesley should pay a visit to the islands of New Britain 
and New Ireland. 

It was not until the end of April, 1875, however, that the Rev. 
(afterwards Dr.) George Brown left Sydney in the John Wesley, 
bound for New Britain by way of Fiji, Samoa and Rotuma. At 
Fiji, out of a number of volunteers, five married and three unmarried 
men were selected as native assistants. Questioned closely by the 
Administrator, and informed of the dangers that awaited them in 
New Britain, every member of the party signed a declaration that 
lie was fully acquainted with the danger which he was incurring, 
1.ut that, nevertheless, he elected of his own free will to proceed 
on the mission. At Samoa, also, two natives, with their wives, 
joined the party. 

In New Britain.—New Britain was sighted on I4th August, 
1875, and on the following day the John Wesley dropped anchor in 
Port Hunter, in the Duke of York group. The site for the first 
mission house was selected at Kina win ua, on the north point of Port 
Hunter. The John Wesley afterwards crossed the channel to the 
island of Mafcupi, not far from the present site of Rabaul, and 
examined Simpson Harbour. The natives were aroused to the 
highest pitch of excitement by the sight of the strange ship, which 
was at once surrounded by Canoes. Visiting Noduo ..a native village 
a tew miles from the present site of Rabaul, the mission party 
witnessed a native fight. The teachers were not daunted, . vvever, 
by the savage appearance of the natives; when the missionary called 
for teachers to occupy stations on New Britain and New Ireland, 
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The Choir—Methodist Mission, New Ireland. 


A Mission Study--Baptism. 
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tt<f>orl^ia^er€d. The campaign was opened at Nodup. The -teacher! 
were placed in possession of a very comfortable house prepared for 
them by the chief To Bula, and the reception was encouraging. A 
few weeks later, two volunteers were stationed on New Ireland, 

In rapid succession, different parts of New Ireland, New Britain 
and the Duke of York group were visited, and the missionaries met 
with, on the whole, a kindly welcome, notwithstanding the sustained 
opposition which the natives manifested towards the establishment 
of permanent trading relations with the people. 

Early Tragedies.—Natives of a hill village above Blanche Bay 
killed and ate a Fijian minister and three young Fijian teachers 


who accompanied him. 
promptly rescued. 


The widows and children of these men were 
A grim reminder of this terrible tragedy, 
far-reaching in its consequences in more than one way, is the name 
Talili Bay, which exists on the map of New Britain to this day. 
The bay takes its name from the native “ chief ” responsible for the 
murders, Talili, or, as earlier writers spell it, “ Tarlily,” at the 
hands of natives in whose village of Ratawul ( ff Ruterw r ool ,? ) 
the Fijians met their fate. According to an independent writer, 
Wilfred Powell, who at the time— March and April, 1878 —was in 
New Britain, Talili, “ knowing the teachers were going inland, and 
fearing by their 7neans trade might be carried to the inland 
villagers, who had hitherto only been able to obtain it through him 
. . . thought to make large profit by selling joints of their dead 

bodies to surrounding villages.” Three were followed and were slain 
some distance inland, and the fourth was actually despatched at 
Ratawul Oy Talili himself, having fled to him in the belief that 
he was friendly. 

Dr. Brown wy informed of the occurrence on 8th April by a 
second party of Fijians, who had been warned and who returned with 
the news that Talili, having disposed of the bodies of the men, was 
now taking steps against the women and children. Dr, Brown, 
accompanied by the Fijians and a few loyal Duke of York natives, 
set out at once in a leaky boat and rescued the women and children. 
In response to his overtures, Talili responded insolently that he 
proposed to deal in similar fashion with every foreigner on the 
island. 

In the missionary’s absence, natives of the Duke of York Group, 
where Mrs. Brown remained, exhibited signs of unrest, and a report 
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A Mission Protege. 
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fm^^rtroni New Ireland that a mission teacher there had barely 

escaped with his life, aggressive natives having been heartened by 
the news of the success of Talili. 

Returning to the Duke of York Group, Dr. Brown conferred with 
liis teachers there, and it Was reluctantly decided that, as the only 
alternative against abandoning the mission held altogether, it was 
necessary to take up arms. Powell lent sufficient muskets and 
ammunition to arm the party, and, after further unavailing attempts 
at reconciliation, a force of about GO, including Brown, Powell, 
and a trader named Blohm, with Mat up i as their base and. taking 
Nodup natives as guides, set out over the range that runs southward 
from the North Daughter to Ratawul. burning such villages as 
they passed through and destroying banana plantations. They 
successfully beat olf an attack by Talili’s men, a few' of whom 
they found armed with muskets, and for some days continued to 
harry the villages which had participated in the murders, or the 
cannibalism that had followed them — -among them Karavia and 
Davaun—and a number of the natives met their death as a result. 
Finally, an assurance of submission was obtained, quantities of 
native money were paid over by way of compensation, and such of 
the bones of the murdered men as could be located were delivered 
lip; Talili, though wounded, escaped — the only leader of the party 
who did hot submit. 

Dr. Brown had to stand his trial on a charge of manslaughter. 
The trial resulted in an acquittal, and friends, both within the 
Methodist Church and outside it, wore not slow to come forward and 
endorse his action. 

In December, 1878, the Reverend Benjamin Banks, after visiting 
most of the mission stations in company with Dr. Brown, settled 
at Kabakfula, on the north coast of New Britain, and Brown, 
seriously ill, returned to lSfaw South Wales, his wife and children 
remaining at the Duke of York Islands. 

During his absence, calamity descended upon the little mission 
station. Two of Dr. Brown’* children died in most distressing 
core inn stances, Banks and his wife were both much reduced by fever, 
and malaria had taken its toll, also, of the health of the teachers and 
their wives. Brown returned after an absence of eleven months, 
remaining only a brief space of time afterwards in New Britain. 
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Times.—Diseases, fighting, murder and cannibalism 
sorely tried the missionaries' faith after the departure of Dr. and 
Mrs. Brown. A few miles from the mission house, three white men 
were shot by the natives, and in consequence the whole white 
trading population banded together against the natives. The 
teachers, being few in number and scattered, were occasioned much 
concern owing to the excitement of the natives. 

The Rev. I. Rooney, after many years" service in Fiji, was then 
appointed Superintendent of the Mission and Chairman of the 
District, and a division ot\labour more in proportion to the strength 
of each of the missionaries was made. 

Scripture Translated.—The crying need of the time was for 
more literature in the hands of the native helpers/. and the 
missionaries laboured incessantly learning the language, recording 
it, and translating. It was at this time that Dr. George Brown 
translated portion of the Scriptures. 

To a new mission station which was opeiicd at Raluana in 1884, 
the Rev. R. H. Rickard was appointed, and he, with his wife, was 
responsible for rapid progress there and in the Duke of York Group 
and New Ireland. 

Educational institutions were founded at three points, and a 
number of young men and women were being trained for the work 
of preaching when, in 1.886, just at the time when the outlook was 
most hopeful, the severe illness of Mrs. Dunks compelled the return 
of the Kabakada missionary to Australia. 

In 1887, the Rev. F. B. Oldham succeeded to the post at Kabakada 
vacated by the Rev. B. Banks. At the outset, he met with obstacles 
by no means small, for there had been epidemics and earthquakes, 
and native quarrels had gone on unchecked. In 1891, the Rev. 
William Brown arrived in Duke of York Islands, and devoted him¬ 
self with success to the training of a native agency. Two years later, 
Rev. W. Chambers began work at Raluana, and, in 1894, the Rev. 
J, A. Crump arrived and entered upon a fierce battle with the 
heathenism in the Kabakada section, where fighting was being carried 
on among the natives on account of an insult alleged to have been 
offered to Buk-duk. He had also to contend with cannibalism, which 
had broken out between Kabakada and Raluana. 







Germany, and the society topic steps to secure the appointment of 
a minister of the German Methodist Church; in 1891, the Rev. 
. H. Fell mam i arrived at Hainan a. 


The George Brown College.—A training institution for native 
; ten hers was established on the island of jtlhi as a result of the 

! strenuous activities of Mr. Crump, who removed to the Duke of 

York Group in 1897. The school was founded on a self supporting 
basis, the students devoting a proportion of their time to profitable 

| industrial work, thus acquiring habits of industry which contributed 

to their success as teachers in later years. 

The influence of the mission upon the lives of the people is 
j shown by a, contemporary report:— 

u No better evidence of the people's desire for the lotu can be 
brought forward than the fact that villages in which a service lias 
never been held have contributed to our funds . . and while 

the nearest lotu village to the places is too far away to permit their 
attending public worship yet, when they hear the drums calling the 
people to service, they will cover up tlieir nakedness, cease from 
plantation work, and ait silent in tlieir villages till they 
suppose worship is finished, then their waist clothes are thrown 
v aside and work is resumed.” 

.Rapid Extension.—As a result of the appeal for missionaries, 
two more men entered the field-—jlWtr. George Pearson, from England, 
and the Rev. W. H. Cox, from New South Wales. The influence 
of the mission spread rapidly. In New Ireland, missionaries were 
placed in Namatanai, in Kavieng, and at Phiikindu, some 90 miles 
south of Kavieng; thus the work extended to Tabar and the islands 
of Djaul and Lihir. In 1910, the Kabakada and Raluana circuits 
were divided to form a new circuit, with Malaguua in the centre, 
and in the same year work was begun among the tribes in the 
Raining Mountains. It was 1918, however, before teachers were 
placed in the Nakanai area. 

When the German missionaries returned to Germany after the 
war, their places were taken by British missionaries. 

In 1928, a church for Europeans was erected in Rabaul, and a 
minister secured from Australia for work principally among the 
white people in the capital. The Mission works also among the 
Chinese in Rabaul, with a Chinese teacher-pastor in charge, while 
a service for Malays as held regularly. 
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Sjmifg Teachers.—In almost every village where the missL.. 
liting, a teacher-pastor is stationed, whose primary work is to 
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conduct religious service on Sunday, to hold Sunday school, and 
to see that the various classes for church members are held. He 
also conducts a primary day school, four mornings a week. Che 
whole of this work is done in the vernacular. 

From these village schools, boys are selected for further training 
to fit them to become village teachers and pastors. This training 
is given by a white missionary at a secondary school on the head 
station. After an average of three years ir» these institutions, the 
students are drafted to the central training institution (The George 
Brown College) for a further three years’ training. The College is 
under the control of a principal and headmaster from Australia. 
The curriculum for the students embraces scripture, simple theology, 
homiletics, arithmetic, reading, writing, geography, ^composition, 
hygiene and tile art of teaching and singing. 

Training Native Girls.—Existing on the same station as the 
George Brown College is the District Girls’ School for the training 
of girls from any part of the area covered by the mission. Most 
of these girls are either the prospective wives of teachers or students, 
or the children of teachers. The girls are taught scripture, 
catechism, reading, writing, spelling, phonics, composition, dictation, 
arithmetic, geography, nature study, drawing, hygiene, sewing and 
fancy work, basketry-making, mat-making, singing, drill, and the 
domestic duties of washing and ironing. 

A similar school under the charge of a mission sister exists, 
on the same station, for the wives, and, as far as -possible, the 
children of the students in residence there. 

There is a school for half-castes at R&luana, under the charge of 
a mission sister. The English language alone is used with 
these children in school and out. The industrial side of the 
mission is represented by an industrial mission at IJlu, in the 
Duke of York Group, and a printing office at Malaguna. 
At Ulu is a coco-nut plantation. The native labourers for the 
plantation are indentured under the same conditions as 
obtain on other plantations, and they are paid similar wages. Night 
school is provided for them, and a mission teacher works among 
them. The way is open for these boys, if they so desire, to become 
students in the training institution, and thus work their way 
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college to the position of teacher. The printing office 
taffecl entirely by natives, who print a monthly paper, in the 
vernacular, for circulation throughout the district, and who carry 
out also job printing and bookbinding. 

In October, 1929. the central education establishments of the 
mission were transferred from the Duke of York Group to Vunairima, 
on the north coast of New Britain. The latter property is healthier 
and easier of access and. is, therefore, better suited .to the needs of 
the hundreds who gather there for the purpose of training. 

Medical work on a large or small scale is done on every mission 
station,, and, on a number of stations, a missionary sister is engaged 
exclusively in this work. Thousands of minor cases are dealt with 
every year, and not a few serious cases pass through the sisters’ 
hands. They attend to a great number of midwifery cases, and’ 
are of great service in the case of orphans and abandoned children. 
Milk is supplied free of charge by the Administration, and the 
Department of Public Plealth assists not only with advice hut with 
free issues of drugs and dressings, which have made possible a very 
much greater amount of medical work than mission funds would have 
permitted. A generous sum was given by a. gentleman in Sydney 
for tlie erection of a European hospital, and the appointment of 
a fully qualified medical missionary. 

Mission Literature.—When the first missionaries came, not a 
word of the language had been reduced to writing. Schools in the 
vernacular were inaugurated as soon as possible, and slowly they 
evolved a simple mission literature, increasing with the years. 
To-day there are many works in the hands of the people, the 
principal being:—The New' Testament; A Book of Old Testament 
Portions; A Book of Old Testament Stories; A Subject Index 
of the New Testament; Hymn Book and Catechism; Primer of 
Homiletics; A History of the Methodist Mission in the Territory; 
A Simple Theology; A Primer of the Art of Teaching; A First 
Header;, A Simple Arithmetic; and a monthly paper. 

Other works that have been prepared include—Further Portions 
of the Old Testament; History of the Early Christian Church; 
The Life of Christ; The Life and Work of the Apostles; A Short 
History of Methodism; A Second Reader; and a Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Language. 
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SOCIETY OF THE SACRED HEART, 

uties of tlio Roman Catholic Church in the Mandated 
Territory are distributed among two religious societies—in addition 
to the Marist Society already referred to as the first in the hold,!— 
The Society of the Divine Word (the Mission of the Holy Ghost) 
which operates in the Territory which formerly„ com prised JK id W 
Wilhelm’s Land, and the Society of the Missionaries of the Sacred 
Heart, whose, sphere' of activity embraces New Britain, New Ireland# 
Manus (the Admiralty Islands), and the numerous adjacent islands. 

Bishop Ooiippti.—Tho Saered Heart Mission was founded by 
Father Navarre, afterwards Archbishop of Papua, a. zealous French 
missionary, who landed with a few confreres at Matupi Island cm 
29th September, 1882. Handicapped as he was by the limited 
resources at his disposal, Father Navarre laboured with great zeal 
and with great success in his scattered vicariate. In 1889, the 
first bishop, Father Louis Couppd, was appointed. A man of clear 
vision, great organizing powers, rare mental and physical energy, 
Bishop Couppd took up with enthusiasm what seemed an almost 
superhuman work, and succeeded admirably in his task. 

At Vunapope, the head-quarters of the mission, numerous work¬ 
shops under the supervision of skilled brothers supply mission 
needs and train the natives and half-castes in the variou 
crafts. In Vunapope, a large dispensary is managed by a mission 
sister, a trained chemist; and a dental surgery is directed by a 
mission brother. The hospital at Vunapope is directed by sisters, 
and mission sisters visit and attend to the sick in the villages. 

Vunapope is about 20 miles from Rabaul. It is a busy centre, 
self-contained like a little settlement in the bush. The whole 
mission is directed from Vunapope, but in order to bring the benefits 
or Christianity and civilisation within reach of the natives, 
consistent with its resources, and to organize for future development, 
the mission procured small holdings of land from the natives in 
the most important places, and one by one the mission stations came 
-into existence. 

The Slissionary's Functions.—A mission station is as a rule 
the peufamnent abode of a missionary, and comprises a church, 
school and small mission house, as well as the houses required for 
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His Lordship the late Dr. L, Couppe, M.S.C., Vicar Apostolic, 1889-1923. 
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Me teachers and their 'families. The Catholic missionary 
permanently among his people, imparting to the children 
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every day, in school, religions and secular knowledge according to 
their capacity, attending the sick and distributing medicines if liis 
district has not the immediate attention of Administration officials. 
In a number of the larger mission stations have been established 
comm unities of sisters, which care chiefly for. orphan girls; to these 
orphanages, children, sometimes only a few hours old, are brought 
to he eared for by the sisters. 

Contributors to Science.—A large number of missionaries have, 
hi addition to their exclusive missionary work, found time for 
research in the various branches of science. Numerous works have 
come „ from the pens of missionaries. Among the many Catholic 
missionaries who, since 1882, have contributed to the development 
of the Territory, pride of place is accorded to Bishop CouppF 
Bishop Coupp6 has been described as an intrepid explorer, a great 
organizer and administrator, and a pioneer in the true sense of 
the word. He was the author of many books in the native language, 
and was engaged when he died in translating The Imitation of 
Christ into a native language. Father Bley, a linguist of 
distinction, with a knowledge of several native languages, has 
given time to geological research. He is the author of a grammar, 
a history of the mission, arid of other works. Father Rascher, 
the author of a hook on the Bainings, was murdered in 1904, but 
had already accomplished much useful work. For over twenty years, 
Father Peekel devoted his spare time to a study of the flora of the 
Islands. Father 0. Meyer, who has made it his business to go 
deeply into the genesis of the native languages, is an authority also 
upon shells, fishes and birds. 

Other missionaries have taken up branches of science in the 
territory. A useful study of the tides, for instance, is one man’s 
work; others have mapped their areas; others, again, have 
investigated native laws and customs, and many contributions have 
been made by missionaries to European journals of science. Twelve 
languages, besides many dialects, are spoken fluently by missionaries 
of the Sacred Heart, and works have been written in the languages 

Rabaul, Bainings, Sulka and Manus, and eight New Ireland 
tongues, as well as in “pidgin.” 






A Class at St. Paul’s College for Catechist Students, New Britain. 


The Cathedral of the Sacred Heart at Vunapope—Catholic Mission. 
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■WtotSrfe Sisters*-—Native sisters are trained ur-ier the direction 
and supervision of white nuns. They are engaged in teaching the 
native children in the village ftthodls, administering to the sick 
and the needy. They are volunteers, and are free to withdraw 
at any time. 

in many of the larger mission stations, orphanages are 
conducted by European sisters. A school for half-castes is conducted 
at VTmapope where the .study of music, painting, wood-carving or 
some other leisure-hour pursuit is encouraged. 

The missionaries Undertake to' work for life, without salary, 
allowance or holidays, and leave the Territory only when ordered 
to do so for medical or surgical treatment. Many have spent 
30 years in the tropics without a change. The missions are 
maintained by the revenues from their plantations, the sale of 
timber from their saw-mill, and by charitable offerings from 
Australia, Europe and America. 

Vicar Apostolic.—The present Vicar apostolic is the 
Right Rev. Dr. Gerard John Vesters, M.S.C., Titular Bishop 
of XMocletianopolis, who was consecrated on 5th August, 1923. The 
head-quarters of the Vicariate Apostolic of R&baul are at the 
Catholic Mission, Vunapope, Kokopo. 

SOCIETY of the holy ghost. 

On the Mainland..In 1896, Father Eberh&rd Limbrock, after 

thirteen years’ missionary experience in China, was sent to establish 
a Catholic Mission of the Holy Ghost in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. 
He reached the island bf Tamara (Tumleo), and, just across the 
bay from the bluffs of Aitape, built the first Catholic mission house 
on the mainland of New Guinea. On the neighbouring island of 
Ali, a station was opened by the mission in 1900. 

The purchase of a small sailing cutter enabled the missionaries 
to extend their operations, and, in 1901, Father Limbrock erected 
a small station at Bogia, which was at that time a dangerous area. 
In 1904, when Tamara was no longer included in the Norddeutscher- 
Lloyd steamer itinerary, and when Madang, 270 miles south, was 
substituted, Father Limbrock selected Alexishafen (now Sek 
Harbour), within easy sailing distance of Madang, as a site for 
the new station. In January, 1909, Alexishafen became the head¬ 
quarters of the mission. 
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faateatfon of Mission,~~i8ek Harbour to-day. houses a re 
«.Jiop, European missionary priests., brothers and sister® 
a central school, a boarding school, and a school and home h* 
half-caste children. Many boys are employed on the coco-hut 
plantation or under training in the saw-mill, foundry, carpentry shop, 
boat*building works, shoe-making and tailoring department, printing 
shop, machine shop, brick kiln, store, and warehouse. 

Formerly the Catholic mission on the mainland of New Guinea 
extended as one mission from Papua to Dutch New Guinea. Since 
1922, there have been two distinct missions, which, however, 
continued to function as one up to October, 1928. 

The missions are now—Eastern New Guinea under Bishop 
Francis Wolf, S.V.D., whose head-quarters are at Sek, and Central 
New Guinea under Bishop Lorks, whose head-quarters are at Wewak. 

Scientific Activities.—Selr Harbor. was for many years famous 
for its great museum, wherein articles of ethnological, anthropological, 
geographical, zoological, and biological interest were exhibited, all 
collected and documented by the missionaries. The collection 
comprised carved masks, drums, decorated skulls, shields, wooden 
images, articles used in native worship, initiation, sing-sings, 
and almost every phase of native life. It has been described as 
the finest ever owned privately ill the Territory. It is now housed 
in the great mission museum in Borne. The various mission houses 
of the Society of the Divine Word in Europe and America have all 
been enriched by articles of scientific value sent to the college 
museums from New Guinea. Of the fine collection of butterflies 
at Steyl, in Holland, many of the best specimens were furnished 
by the Sek Harbour mission. A collection of 1,500 specimens 
was given to the missionary college at Techy, Illinois, U.S.A., in 
1922. 


The missionaries of the Society of the Holy Ghost have made 
extensive researches in upwards of 30 languages, producing 
dictionary, grammar, prayer book, Bible histories and scientific 
papers. Bible, histories have been printed at Sek Harbour, by the 
natives, in Boikin, Halbpa and ‘Tsepa languages, and catechisms 
in Boikin, Tsepa, Sek and Murik. 

The. missionary at Rempi possesses a dictionary containing 
5,000 English words translated into the native Papuan language. 
Studies have been made by .Father Kirschbamn in the difficult Sepik 
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mguagel Father Erdweg has described the ethnography 
>f the Tamara people in a brochure. The agricultural 
features of New Guinea have been described by Father Reiber 
in volume III. of Anthropos, From Modling, in Austria, Father 
Richarz, together with Father Reiber, wrote a treatise on the 
geology of New Guinea, with special reference to the region of 
the Torricelli mountains. In Anthropos (January, 1915), Father 
Gorman described the initiation ceremonies of Monumbo. This 
missionary had previously ( Anthropos , October, 1907) published 
studies in conjunction with Father William Schmidt, in an extensive 
brochure, describing the ethnography of the Murik people, dealing 
at length with their totem ism. 

On the Sepik, Father Kirschbaum has made extensive studies 
in the ethnography of the tribes, and in Anthropos he 
discussed a tribe of pygmies inhabiting the valley of 
the .Kamu River.* Father Schebesta has made extensive researches 
into the ethnology of the Bogia people, and has studied 
the Papuan family of languages. The ethnography of the Karesau 
.Islands was described by Father Schmidt in Anthropos (volume II., 
I90<), from data furnished by the missionaries. In addition, maps 
have been made which have been of service to the Administration, as 
well as the mission. 

The Stations.—The mission has established a number of 
stations in the hinterland. Halopa stands on a plateau 1,500 feet 
above sea, level. The station was opened in 1917. At Nake, five 
hours inland from Halopa, the mountain station is situated at an 
elevation of 2,900 feet. Mugil, about 17 miles from Sek Harbour, 
was opened in 1909. From Mugil one goes north to Bogia, which is 
the largest coastal station in point of numbers. On Manaxm a 
station was opened in 1925 

There is a station at Murik, north of Bogia,, where Father J. 
Schmidt has been working for a long period. For over 20 years 
Father Kirschbaum has had his head-quarters at Marienberg, on the 
Sepik, and it is safe to say that there is no other white man living 
who knows the Sepik as does this missionary. For many years 
lie had access to places where no other white man could go with 
safety. The sago and tobacco supplies for the Mission at Sek 
Harbour are brought from the Sepik, the missionaries buying 
extensively up and down the river. 



* See page 381 . 
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were opened in 1908, and are situated north of Sek Harbour. The 
Boikin language has been adopted as the native language to be 
used as the medium of study in the central school at Sek Harbour, 
which has a complete set of school books in that language, as 
well as Bible history, hymn book, catechism and primer. There 
are boys at the school from 25 different linguistic groups. 

Following the penetration of the country between the coast and 
Mt. Hagen in the past few years, a number of mission stations have 
been established in that area. 

THE LUTHERAN MISSION. 

The first Lutheran missionary to come to New Guinea was a 
German, who came from Australia. T.he Rev. J. Flier 1, who 
had been since 1878 in the service of the Lutheran Mission in the 
far north of South Australia, whither he had been sent from the 
Lutheran Mission House in Neuendettelsau, in Bavaria, landed 
on 12tli July, 1880, at Finsch Harbour, Kaiser WilhelmsV Laud. 
Astrolabe Bay and Hatzfaldt Harbour also were visited, and, 
on the arrival of the second missionary two months later, the 
village of Simbang, about 3 miles south of Finsch Harbour, was 
selected as the site of the first station. Shortly afterwards, the 
missionaries of the Rhenish Mission Society arrived from Barmen, 
and settled at Bogadjim, near Friedrich Wilhelm Harbour. 

Simbang proved extremely unhealthy; malaria and black water 
fever and other ailments greatly hampered the, pioneer work of the 
missionaries. A new station was founded at Wanim, in the Taml 
Islands, the natives of which travelled long distances on bartering 
expeditions, and, incidentally, once converted, assisted in the spread 
of Christianity. 

At an elevation of 3,000 feet, a mountain station was founded at 
Sattelberg in 1892. At this time, many officials of the New Guinea 
Company fell victims to malaria at Finsch Harbour, which, although 
it was the capital and head-quarters of the company, was now 
deserted; the missionaries were left alone on their stations, their 
only means of communication with other white men being the 
small recruiting steamer of the New Guinea Company, which called 
at intervals of three or four months. 
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At Wewak, a station was opened in 1912. Boikin 
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us use of vaccines, procured from Dr. Frobenins, in 
[jira, during the epidemic of small-pox in 1805, presented 
the missionaries with an opportunity to win the confidence of 
the people, and as the natives were still in the Stone Age, plentiful 
supplies of tomahawks, bush knives, and hoes proved also an 
excellent recommendation for the Lutherans. They were not 
molested, except by thieves and beggars. 

Even these primitive tribes were not without religion Ancestor 
worship and a belief in spirits were kept alive by the old men of 
the tribe, through whom the fixed traditions were handed down 
by word of mouth. The first missionaries were deemed to be ghosts 
and results were not achieved until they learned the language 
and entered into the life of the people, complicated as it was by 
sorcery and assassination. 

First Converts.—It was not until 1899, that the first two 
converts were baptised at Simbang, and it was 1904 before the same 
result was achieved at Sattelberg:. Those early converts were older 
pupils of the schools who had secured considerable education. Soon 
after, older people, and, in fact, whole families, came down from 
the villages to have their names set down as catechumens, and 
the position of the mission was established. 

New' missionaries were sent out, and gradually both sides of 
the Huon Gulf were occupied, the mission establishing- itself at 
D*einzerhdhe, Bukaua, Malolo, and Ongo and Zaka, near the mouth of 
the Waria River. In the Markham valley, Gabmatsmig was founded 
and, near the mouth of the river, Lae. Tami Islands, already 
Christianized, were linked with the Yabim circuit, and the station 
on the island was given up in favour of a new one at Yabim. 
The Simbang station was removed about 10 miles inland to 
Quembung. On a foothill of the Sattelberg, Heldsbach was erected, 
and a station, Wareo, was established in the Warauro mountains. 
About' 50 miles to the north-west, Sialum was established, the station 
being removed subsequently to Kalasa, on the tableland near the 
Cromwell Range, Stations were founded, also, on the Siassu-Umboi 
Islands, and at Sio, on the Maclay Coast. 

Stations have been established in the area between the coast 
and the Mt. Hagen district which has been penetrated and explored 
since 1933. 

3595/32.—16 
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the early days, communication by sea between the stations 
was only possible by native canoes, but later a small boat was 
provided, only to be lost during an earthquake. It was 1910 before 
steamer connexion with both Europe and Australia was set up. 

’War-time Anxieties.—Threatened with extinction at the out¬ 
break of the European war, owing to the severance of connexion 
with the mother society in Germany, the mission W was saved by 
friends in Australia and the United States of America, chiefly 
through the medium of the Rev. F, Otto Thiele, of Brisbane, who, 
in his advocacy of the cause of the Lutheran Mission in New Guinea, 
was supported by the Anglican Bishops of Brisbane and New Guinea. 

After the war, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Australia, assisted by the Lutheran Synod of Iowa and other States 
in the United States of America, undertook to maintain the 
Lutheran Mission in New Guinea, and new staff was despatched 
from America and Australia as required. Rev. Thiele was 
chosen as the Director of the Lutheran Mission in New Guinea 
with head-quarters in Brisbane. 

The Rhenish Mission which operated in the Madang district 
•was similarly supported by Australian and American collections, 
and in 1921 its activities were amalgamated with the Lutheran 
Mission. 

In 1932, re-organization of the Lutheran Mission activities was 
effected, resulting in the establishment of two separate organizations 
-—one operating in the Morobe district, and the other in the Madang 
and Bepik districts. 

Scientific Work.—To Deutsch Neu Guinea, by Professor R. 
Neuhass, the missionaries Keysser, Stolz, Zahn, I diner and Balmer 
have contributed much information on the folk-lore, rites, customs 
and rights of the Kate tribes, the tribes around Cape King William, 
the Yabim, the Bukaua, and the Tami islanders. Keysser is also 
the author of the Dictionary of the Kate Language in Kate, German 
and English, published in Berlin in 1925. 

The Rev. G. Pilkofer has complied a very good grammar of 
the Kate language, as well as other vocabularies, and grammars 
of the Kate and neighbouring dialects. A gra'ftmmr of the S?ia 
(Waria River) language, has been compiled by Rev. Mailandei, and 
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^ 0 «gSr the One language, by Rev. VVacks, at Kalasa. A dictionary 
of the group language of the Melanesian tribes, Yabim, compiled by 
the Rbv. Heinrich Zahn, has long been in use.. Zabn was the 
author of the translation of the New Testament into Yabim, which 
was printed some years ago by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, London. The mission has produced a great number of 
educational and religious works, including hymnals, catechisms, Bible 
histories, &c., in the Yabim, Kate, Zia, Sialum, Ono, Sio, Lae, 
Womba, Azera, Nobonob, Ragetta, Arnele and Namatanai languages. 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST MISSION, KIETA. 

The Seventh Day Adventist Mission commenced operations in 
the Kieta district in 1924, in the charge of a British missionary, 
Mr. R. H. Tutty and his wife. A mission lease of 5 acres of land 
was obtain i on which mission buildings were erected. Two years 
later, operations were extended to Buin. Native mission teachers 
were brought from the British Solomon Islands Protectorate to 
assist in the work of the mission and to enable it to establish 
additional stations. 

By the end of 1928, eleven outstations had been established, and 
two years later, steps were taken for the establishment of a school 
for the training of local natives to replace the native mission teachers 
brought from the British Solomon Islands. 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST MISSION, NEW BRITAIN, 
NEW IRELAND, MOROBE. 

In. 1929, the Seventh Day Adventist Mission was established at 
Matupi, in the New Britain District, in charge of Mr. A. S. Atkin. 
Later, the mission extended to Raluana and Baai. 

The activities of the mission have been extended to the St. 
Matthias Group of Islands in the New Ireland district, and to the 
Upper Ramu area in the Morobe district. 

MELANESIAN MISSION. 

Iri 1929, the Melanesian Mission was established in the district 
of New Britain—at Arawe on the south coast in the Gasmata 
area, and at Sag Sag, on the west coast in the Talasea area. 
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/^4rirly in 1933, the mission extended its operations to the Mordhe 
district, establishing head-quarters at Wan, in the goldfields area, 
in charge of Rev. G. W. Bradley. 

METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Mission activities were commenced in 1921 in charge of a white 
missionary assisted by native mission teachers, the area of opera¬ 
tions being 


The field of mission activity has 
extended until at the present time, the mission conduct*? 117 stations. 


LIEBENZELL MISSION, 

Operations of the Liebenzell Mission were commenced in 1914 
in the Manus district, and the mission organization now covers ten 
stations in that district. 
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PART VII.—ST4TIST1CAL. 


<s 


TARIFF OF CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

Imposts* 



10a 


1.0b 


Ale, stout and other beer spiritu - 
ous in bottle and fa bulk 

per gallon 

Cider and Perry, spirituous, in 
bottles or In bulk per gallon 
Spirits and spirituous liquors— 

(а) not exceeding the strength 

of proof per gallon 

(б) exceeding the strength of 

proof per proof gallon 
Perfumed spirits, bay rum, and 
essences containing spirits 

per 1 gallon 

Wines (other than wines which 
the person vested with the 
control or management of a 
Mission in the Territory de¬ 
clares to be intended for use by 
the Mission for sacramental 
purposes only), viz.:— 

(a) Sweet. wines, port, 

sherry, vermouth, <fec. 

per gallon 

( b) Wines—sparkling 

per gallon 

(c) Wines—n.e.i. per gallon 
Tobacco— 

(a) unmanufactured • per lb. 

(b) manufactured n.e.i., in¬ 

cluding the weight of 
tags, labels and other 
attachments - per lb. 

(c) trade, in sticks or tigs 

per lb. 

Cigars - - - per Jo. 

Cigarettes - - per lb, 

bags ana sacks over 2 bushels, 
new or second-hand • <■ 

Filins, n.e.i., imported for exhibi¬ 
tion but to be re-exported 
per 100 feet or part thereof 
Films in respect of whicli certi¬ 
ficates have been issued by tne 
International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute in 
pursuance of the Convention 
tor facilitating the internal! joal 
circulation of films of an 
educational character 
Records for gramophones, phono¬ 
graphs, and other talking 
machines, n.e.i, - ad val. 


14s. 


12s. Cd. 


30a, 

12a. (id. 


4s. 8d. 


4s. 8d. 

2s. fld. 
10s. 

10s. od. 
Free 


lid. 


Free 

10 per cent, 


Iteni3 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 
5 —21 per 
cent, de¬ 
duction 
on all 
bottled 
liquors 
where 
quantity 
is 100 
bottlc3 
or more 


Item 1 -Six re¬ 
puted quarts 
or 12 reputed 
pints or 24 
reputed half- 
pints to be 
charged as one 
gallon 

Item 3—Spirits 
In cases of 
2 gallons - and 
under to be 
charged as 

2 gallons; over 

2 gallons and 
under 3 as 

3 gallons ; over 

3 gallons but 
not exceeding 

4 gallons as 
4 gallons ; and 
so on : 

Provided that 
small bottles 
and phials of 
liquor intended 
for Rumples or 
other special 
purposes only 
may be 

entered at 
actual meas¬ 
urement 

Items 7 ami 8— 
Broken boxes 
and small 
quantities at 
pro rata rates 
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Tariff of Customs Duties.—Impqr, - continued, 



Articles. 


18 


10 


20 


21 


22 


Records for gramophones, phono¬ 
graphs, and other talking 
machines for use in conjunction 
with films admissible under 
Item No. 10 a - - Free 

Cinema machines, apparatus and 
parts - - - ad val. 10 per cent. 

Mineral waters - - ad val 10 per cent. 

Cycles and accessories, other than 
those imported for purely com¬ 
mercial purposes - ad val. 10 per cent. 

Automobiles and accessories 

ad val. 10 per cent, 

(a) Petroleum and shale viz., 

Naphtha, Benzine, Benzo¬ 
line, Gasoline, Pentane, 

Petrol, Turpentine, sub¬ 
stitutes and other petro¬ 
leum and shale spirits 

per gallon .'hi. 

(b) Lubricating Oils per gallon 3d. 

(r) Kerosene and other refined 

petroleum oils per gallon 

(d) Residual Oil and crude 

petroleum per gallon id. 

(e) Oils, n.e.i. - - ad val. 10 per cent. 

itice - - - per ton 20s. 

Linseed Oil and Castor Oil 

ad val. 10 per cent. 

Any articles imported by or for 
the use of the Administration 
of the Territory - * Free 

Any articles imported or pur¬ 
chased in Bond for the use of 
the Administrator, which are 
declared as being for such use Free 

Any articles imported by or for 
the use of the Commonwealth 
Government or of any vessels 
of the British or Australian 
Navies - - Free 

Any articles imported for official 
use by Trade Commissioners 
representing a British country 
or by Consuls, provided that 
such Trade Commissioners or 
Consuls are citizens of the 
countries they represent, and 
are not engaged in any other 
trade business or profession - Free 

Any articles (except intoxicating 
liquors) imported by Missions 
for use in their religious ser¬ 
vices, by Hospitals for medical i 
purposes, and by Hchools for j 
educational purposes - - I Free 



Remarks. 
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Tariff of Customs Duties.—Imports. - continued . 


<SL 


Item 

No. 


30 


40 


Articles. 



Wines which the person vested 
with the control or manage¬ 
ment of a Mission in the Terri¬ 
tory declares to be intended for 
use by the Mission for sacra¬ 
mental purposes only 


Spirits for scientific purposes 
Scientific, Chemical, Mathemati¬ 
cal and Optical instruments - 
Medical and Dental instruments 
and appliances, bandages, 
drugs and filters 

Methylated spirits (not for con¬ 
sumption) 

Carriages, transport wagons, 
water craft, oars, sculls, 
anchors, chains and cables, fire 
extinguishers, life belts, and 
life buoys 

Typewriters, sewing machines, 
and pumps 

Aeroplanes and component parts 
ad val. 

Paints and colours, including 
Kalsomiue, Stockholm tar, 
coal-tar, pitch and turpentine 
ad val. 

Disinfectants 

Rope, twine, canvas, sails, water 
tanks, pipes, copper plates, 
coal, coke, cotton waste 
Tools 

Household goods, requisites, and 
personal effects brought in by 
settlers and colonists - 
Fresh meat, salt meat, dried fish, 
salted fish, fresh fruit, and 
vegetables - - 

Live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
manures, live plants, feed for 
cattle and poultry 
Harness, wire and wire netting - 
Agricultural implements and 
component parts 
Machinery and component parts 
ad val. 

Hoes, spades and picks - 
Travelling necessaries, camera 
and small rfuautity of plates 
brought in by tourists 
Part-worn personal wearing 
apparel, not imported for sale 
Packing cases and all material 
used for packing, (If con¬ 
tainer or packing i< of such 
character that if imported 
separately it would be dutiable, 
such container to be dutiable) 


50 per cent, 
of the 
duty 
specified 
in Item 5 
which is 
appro¬ 
priate 
Free 

Free 


Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

10 per eont. 


10 per cent. 
Free 


Free 

Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 

Free 

Free 

10 per cent. 
Free 


Free 

Free 


Free 


Deductions. 


Remarks. 
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-5^' Tariff of Customs Duties*—Imports— eoniinued. 



Item 

No. 


Item 

No. 

-v Articles. 

Tariff. 

Deductions. 

Remarks. 

45 

Printed matter, paper, books, 





labels and advertisements 

Free 



40 

Coffins, tombstones, and orna- 





mental work for tombs 

Free 



47 

Coin <*nd paper monoy for circu¬ 





lation In the Territory 

Free 



48 

Commercial samples for re¬ 





exportation - 

Free 



49 

Statues and pictures with and 





without frames 

Free 



60 

Timber, corrugated iron, gal¬ 





vanized iron, stone, cement, 





iron, ready-made houses, copra 





driers, doors, window and 





sashes • - ad val. 

10 per cent. 



51 

Bamboo cane, wickerware and 





furniture 

Free 



62 

Nails, screws and window glais 





ad val. 

10 per cent. 



53 

Ice - 

Free 



64 

Cylinders, carbonic acid ga's, 





ammonia 

Free 



56 

All other goods, n.e.i. - ad val. 

10 per cent. 




Tariff of Customs Duties,—Exports. 


Articles. 


Copra — When the assessed value 
is less than £5 15s. - per ton 
When the assessed value in 
£5 15s. or more but does 
not exceed £11 - per ton 

When the assessed value 
exceeds £11, but does not 
exceed £12 - per ton 

When the assessed value 
exceeds £12, hut, does not 
exceed £13 - - per ton 

When the assessed value 
exceeds £13, bat does not 
exceed £3.4 - - per ton 

When the assessed value 
exceeds £14, but does not 
exceed £16 - - per ton 

When the assessed value 
exceeds £15, but does not 
exceed £10 - * per ton 

When the assessed value 
exceeds £18, but does not 
exceed £17 - - per ton 

When the assessed value 
exceeds £17, but does not 
exceed £18 - - per ton 


Tariff. 


Free 
2s. 0d. 
3s. 03. 
4s. 0d. 
53. 0d. 
7s. 

8s. 0d. 

%. 

Us. 0d. 


Deductions. 


Item T --2 i 
lb. per 
bag off 
gross 
weight If 
in bags 


Remarks. 


Item? 1, 2 and 
5—Any weight 
at pro rata 
rates 
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j*y Tariff oy Customs Duties.—E x ports— continued „ 


Articles. 


When the assessed value 
exceeds £18, an additional 
2s. per ton for each pound 
per ton or portion of a pound 
per ton in excess of £18. 

For the purposes of this 
item, the expression 
“ assessed value ’* means the 
value per ton of copra In 
each month— 

(«) computed by deduct¬ 
ing from the Lon¬ 
don price of Kabaul 
copra, hot-air dried, 
on the last market 
day of the last pre¬ 
ceding month, the 
sum of Three 
pounds English 
and converting the 
remainder into 
Australian currency 
at the rate of ex¬ 
change operating 
on that day, and by 
further deducting 
from the converted 
remainder the sura 
of Three pounds 
Australian; and 
(b) declared by the Ad¬ 
ministrator to be 
the value per ton of 
copra exported 
during that month 

Tropang— 

Teat fish - - per ton 

Black, red and red spotted 
* „ . per ton 

All other fish - - per ton 

Tortoise shell (pieces) - per lb 
Tortoise shell (whole) - each 
(a) Mother-of-Pearl shell per ton 


(6) Trocas shell 


■ per ton 


(c) All other Mother-of-Pearl 
shell, Burgos, Black! ip, 

- - per ton 

Cassowary feathers - per lb. 

Crown (or Ooura) Pigeons, por¬ 
tions and feathers of one bird 

tt * A1 each 

Heron feathers - - per lb. 

Sulphur and any substance ex¬ 
ported for the purpose of 
extracting sulphur therefrom 
pet ton 


Tariff. 


Deductions, 


He marks 


£5 

£2 10». 
£i 10s. 
2s. fid. 
108 

£5 and £1 
royalty 
£1 and £1 
royalty 


£1 and £1 
royalty 
12 b. fid. 


lb. per 
bag off 
gross 
weight 


£25 


Is. 





























m 


Customs and Wharfage 'Dues. 


Customs Agents Licences — 

For each Customs Agent, per half-year 
For each Customs Sub-agent, per half-year 

Carriages, Boats and TAghters Licences — 

For each carriage, &c., per annum 

Provided that where the licence is issued during 
the first six months of the year the fee shall be .. 

Wharfage Dues — 

For every 24 hours or part thereof- - 

{a) for each lighter and for each vessel not exceed¬ 
ing 50 tons net register 

Provided that if such lighter or vessel is 
using the wharf for the purpose of discharg¬ 
ing copra for storage in government sheds, 
no charge shall be made; 

(&) for each vessel exceeding 50 but not exceeding 
200 tons net register 

(o) for each vessel exceeding 200 but' not exceeding 
600 tons net register .. • • * • 

(d) for each vessel exceeding 600 tons net register 
In the case of vessels taking on board coal or water 
or coal and water only, half the above rates shall be 
charged. 

Barbour Dues — 

Vessel entering any port in the Territory, per regis¬ 


tered ton 

which charge covers 
minimum charge, 10s. 


period of six months- 


<SL 


£ s. d .■ 

2 10 0 * 
1 0 0 


1 0 Of 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 

2 10 0 

7 10 0 
10 0 0 


0 0 n 


Harbour Removals *— 

On vessels not exceeding 300 tons net register 
Vessels exceeding 300 tons not exceeding 400 tons 
„ „ 400 i, „ „ ' 000 „ 

„ „ 500 „ „ „ 000 „ 

„ „ 600 „ „ „ 800 „ 

800 „ „ „ P000 „ 

1,000 „ „ „ 1,500 „ 

„ „ 1,500 „ 

After three removals, half the above rates. 


0 

5 

10 

15 

0 

10 

10 

10 


* Customs Regulations. Regulation No. 136. 
t Customs Regulations. Regulation No. 4. 

t Coastal Shipping Ports and Harbour Regulations. Regulation No. -7. 
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Customs and Wharfage Dues — continued. 
Pilotage Rates — 

Charges for services of a Pilot at the ports of entry in 
the Territory— 

Upon every ship entering or departing, per 
registered ton 

Light Dues , per ton 

(Minimum charge, £1; maximum charge, £20.) 


£ s, d. 


0 0 H 
0 0 3 


Wharfage Rates — 

General cargo (minimum charge 6d.), per ton 
Horses and cattle, per head 
Sheep and pigs, per head 
Vehicles (other), each 
Motor cars and motor tractors, each 
(Copra shall be subject only to an outward wharfage 
rate of Is. per ton.) 


Storage Charges —* 

Copra, shell, cocoa, coco-nuts, and trepang, per ton per 
week 

Receiving and stacking of same, per ton 

Weighing of same, per ton 

Benzine, kerosene, and all other inflammable liquids, 
matches, explosives, and detonators, if not removed 
or- loaded from the wharf on day of discharging or 
loading, per day per case .. 

Inward cargo not cleared from wharf within eight 
days of discharge from vessel, for every day per 
package .. . , . . .. 


0 0 3 


0 0 1 


Coastal Vessels Licences — 

Certificate of registration of vessel .. .. II 

Survey inspection certificate, per annum . . . . 2 2 

Change of ownership—In the event of change of owner¬ 
ship of any vessel, the purchaser shall apply for 
a new certificate and shall pay a fee of .. .. 0 10 


' Master’s IAcence — 
Fee 


1 1 0 







Administration Warehouse Pent .and Charges. 

* Rent and charges according to the following scale shall be paid 
in respect of goods warehoused in any Administration Warehouse: 


Article. 


Rent per 
Week. 


1. Liquids In bulk .. P*r package 

2. Liquids in bottles, tins, kegs or drums per package 

3. Tobacco- 

Manufactured (including “ trade ’) 

(a) Per package, not exceeding 300 lb. net 
\b) Per package exceeding 300 lb. net.. 
Unmanufactured— 

(c) Per cwt. net or any portion thereof 

(d) Cigars and cigarettes .. per package 

4. Grain, rice, flour, salt, sugar, and the like 

per ton weight 

6. Dry goods, case, crate, cask, bale, box, bundle, trunk, 

' bag. keg, firkin, or package per ton measurement 
0. Heavy goods—machinery, metals and manufactures 
thereof — 

(a) In packages, over 10 cwt. each in weigut not 

exceeding 1 ton .. per ton weight 

( b) In packages, over 1 ton each in weight and 

not exceeding 2 tons .. per ton weight 

(c) In package;), exceeding 2 ton3 in weight 

per ton weight 

7. Goods of such value as in the opinion of the Collector 

require special precaution for safety r*- 
(a) Not exceeding ii00 in value 
lb) Lor every additional £100 in value or part 
thereof 

8. Unspecified goods .. .. .. per ton 



The minimum charge in respect of rent under this regulation 
shall be 3d. 

Goods not otherwise specified shall be rated according to weight 
or measurement, at the option of the Collector of Customs. 

Where charges are levied at per ton weight or measurement, 
fractional parts shall be charged in proportion. 

When goods are re-packed into smaller quantities, no extra 
charge under the heading ** Receipt and Delivery ” shall be made on 
account of the re-pack. 

The charge for re-gauging bulk spirits or other liquids in bulk 
shall be Gd. per vessel. 

The charge for each re pack, re weigh, or re-examination shall 
be calculated upon the time occupied in the completion of the 
operation at the rate of 2s. 6d. per hour. F any broken period 
of one hour, not exceeding 30 minutes, Is. Gd. shall be charged. 
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Goods Deposited in Administration Warehouses. 

Rent and charges according J o the following scale shall be paid 
in respect of goods deposited in any Administration A art-nouse by 
order of the Collector of Customs:— 


Article. 


1. Liquids In bulk .. .. • • P« package 

2. Liquids iu bottles, tins or drum-. .. per package 

8. Tobacco— , 

Manufactured (Including “ trade ) 

(u) F.;r package not exceeding 300 lb. net 
(6) Per package exceeding 300 ib. net 

Unmanufactured— 

(c) Per curt, net or'any portion thereof 

Cigars and cigarettes— 

(d) Per package • • 

4. Grain, rice, oatmeal, flour, salt, sugar, and the like 

per ton weight 

5 . Dry goods—case, crate, cask, bale, box, bundle, trunk, 

bag, keg, flrkln or package per ton measurement 

6. Heavy goods—machinery, metals and manufactures 

thereof—per ton weight-- 

ta) in packages over 10 «wt. each in weight and 
uot exceeding 1 ton .. .. per ton 

(b) In packages over 1 ton each in weight and not 

exceeding 2 tons .. • ■ per ton 

(c) In packages exceeding 2 tons 

7. Goods of such value as in the opinion of the Collector 

require special precautions for safety — 

(a) Not exceeding £100 In value ,. 
it>) For every additional £100,iu value or portion 
thereof 

8. Unspecified goods .. . • • • I** ton 

y. Single packages and small consignmenti— 

(a) One or more packages of same Import mark or 
consignment, aggregating not more than 
2 feet by measurement or 1 cwt. by weight 

(A) One or more packages of same import mark or 
consignment, aggregating more tnan 2 feet 
by measurement or i cwt. by weight but not 
more than 10 feet by measurement or o cwt. 
by weight 

(f) One or more packages of same import marie or 
consignment aggregating more tnan ID feet 
by measurement or 5 cwt. by weight, but not 
more Man 20 feet by measurement or 10 cwt. 
by weight 


Receipt 

and 

Delivery. 


#. d. 
3 0 

3 0 


2 0 
3 0 


1 

4 

7 

7 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Rent per 
Week. 


*. d. 
1 0 
0 6 


0 4 
0 0 

0 2 

0 6 

2 0 

2 0 


15 0 

25 0 
50 0 


2 0 

2 0 
7 0 


1 

2 


6 

G 


3 0 

3 0 
1 0 


3 s., including recelp and 
delivery and two weeks’ 
rent; after that 2d. per 
week rent 

5s., including receipt and 
delivery and two weeks' 
rent; after that 2d. per 
week rent 

0s., including receipt anti 
delivery and two weeks 
rent; after that 2d. per 
week rent 


Minimum rent, 6d. 

Cartage — 

iu all cafsee Where cartage is charged in addition to the rates 
set out above, only the actual amount paid for such cartage is to 
be charged. 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

> 0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

fi 

0 

7; 

0 


Goods Deposited in Administration Warehouses continued. 

Where charges are levied at per ton weight or measurement, 
fractional parts shall be charged in proportion. 

Goods not otherwise specified Shall be rated according to weight 
or measurement at the option of the Collector of Customs. 

The minimum charge in respect of rent under the regulation shall 
be (id. 

Postal Articles Removed to Administration Warehouses.'' 


Receipt and delivery, per parcel 
Rent per week or part of week— 

Each parcel up to 3 lb., per parcel 
Each additional 2 lb or part thereof, per parcel .. 

Payment for Officers’ Services on Application for Draw 
back —t 

Within working hours, per hour 
Outside working hours, per hour 

Officers’ Overtime , General —| 

Payment at the rate of 7s. per hour is required in respect of 
overtime required to be worked under the Customs Regulations by 
any officer. 

Customs Charges. 

Government Bonded Warehouses— 

For receiving and delivering, 2s. fid. per ton weight or measure¬ 
ment, With a minimum of Is. 

Rent per ton, per week, 2s., with a minimum charge of fid. per 
week. 

Licensed Warehouses-— 

Where the whole services of a locker are required, 
per annum ... 

Whore the whole services of more than one locker are 
required, for each additional locker after the first, 
per annum .. .. . .. 

Where half the services of a locker are required, per 
annum 

Where the whole services of a locker are not required, 
a charge of 2s. per hour for each hour or part of 
an hour and a sum to be fixed by the Chief 
Collector of Customs, not exceeding per annum .. 


£ 

200 

150 

100 


s, 

0 

0 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 


50 0 0 


The above scale applies to the following places only:—Rabaul, 
Kavieng, Madang, Kieta. 


* Customs Regulations, 
f Customs Regulations. 
t Customs Regulations. 


Regulation No. 72. 
Regulation No. 122. 
Regulation No. 10. 


v 
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Public Health Chaeges and Fees. 

Chemists’ and Druggists’ Licences — £ s. d 

Registration of pharmaceutical chemist .. .. 5 5; 

Poison dealer’s licence .. .. . . .. 10 0 

Poison dealer’s licence (renewal of), per annum .. 0 5 0 

Sanitary Fees — 

Sanitation fees— , 

For each closet pan in use, per month .. .. 0 5 0 

ItegisP ition of Medical and Dental Practitioners — 

Medical practitioners— 

Registration of .. .. .. .. . K 10 0 

For registration of each additional qualification .. 110 

For restoring name to register .. .. ., 330 

Dental practitioners— 

Registration of .. .. .. .,10100 

Inspection of register .. .. .. . . 0 5 0 

Hospital Charges— 

Native hospital— 

In-patients, per day .. .. .. ..020 

Out patients, per day .. .. .. .. 0 0 6 

European hospital— 

(a) Members of the Public Service of the Territory 
and their wives and families— 

Salary up to £600 per annum-— 

Single officer, per diem .. .. 0 8 6 

Married officer, per diem .. ,. 0 8 6 

Salary over £600 per annum— 

Single officer, per diem .. .. 0 12 0 

Married officer, per diem .. .. 0 8 6 

These rates include provision for medical atten¬ 
tion and supply of all medicines, but do not 
cover cost of operations or anaesthetics nor 
treatment of illness caused by an officer’s mis¬ 
conduct. 

Malaria treatment, 8s. per diem, irrespective of 
the grade of the officer. Charge inclusive of 
supply of medicines and anaesthetics. 

Where a married officer resides with his family in 
the Territory, the charge will be 5s. per diem. 

The foregoing does not apply where an officer has 
neglected to take proper precautions and con¬ 
tributed to injury by his own neglect or care¬ 
lessness. 

(b) Members of the general public, per day .. 1 0 f> 

(e) Operations—The charges for operations will be 
in accordance with the scale to be approved 
by the Administrator. 



MINfSr^ 
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» Public Health Charges and Fees— continued. 
Hospital Charges —continued. 

(d) Consultations and visits — i 

Members of the Public Service of the Terri¬ 
tory and their wives and families— 

(i) Where the salary of the officer 

does not exceed £600 per 

annum— 

Consultation .. . . d 

1 Visit .. .. C 

(ii) Where the salary of the officer 

exceeds £600 per annum— 

Consultation .. .. 0 

Visit .. .. 0 

Members of the general public— 

Consultation .. .. G 

Visit . . . . . . .. i 

Venereal Diseases — 

Fees payable to medical practitioners for reporting 

cases-- • ; ■. 

For every ease in private practice .. . . 0 

For every case in practice at hospital .. .. 0 

For examination of a person suffering from 
venereal disease . . .. .. C 


Public Health Charges and Fees. 

Quarantine Fees—- 

Bill of Health to outgoing vessels 

Fumigation or Disinfection of Vessels — 

The fees for the fumigation or disinfection of spaces 
on vessels other than those specified in sub- 
regulation (31 of Quarantine Regulation 69 by 
means of any approved mechanical appliance 
worked by steam, oil, or electric power, and not 
forming part of the equipment of the vessels con¬ 
cerned; 

For every vessel of not more than 20,006 cubic 
feet of hold space .. .. * 

In the case of vessels of over 20,000 cubic feet 
of hold space— 

For the first 20,000 cubic feet of hold space 

For every additional 20,000 cubic feet or part 

thereof 

The minimum fee for the fumigation of any 
vessel or portion of a vessel shall bo 


(1 


2 

1 

o 



«. d. 


5 0 

7 0 

7 0 
10 0 

12 0 
0 0 

2 0 
1 0 

10 0 

10 0 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
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Public Health Charges and Fees— continued. 

Fumigation or Disinfection of Vessels continued. 

The fees ch&rccd for the fumigation or spaces on 
vessels other than those specified m sub-regulation 
(3) of Quarantine Regulation 60 by means 
approved appliances other than those described 

£lt)Q V6- 

‘ For every vessel of less than 50 tons gross .. 
For every vessel of 50 tons to 500 tons gxoss 
In the case of every vessel of over 500 tons gross 
Forthe first 100,000 cubic feet of hold space 

or part thereof • • 

For each additional 20,000 cubic feet oi 

part thereof 

The fees for fumigation or disinfection of cabins, 
lazarets, or other enclosed spaces such as ere ^ 
quarters, chain lockers, storerooms, passengers 
accommodation by means of approved appliances 

g|l|||| llC 1 * ** * “ 

For the first 1,000 cubic feet f space, or part 

thereof „, * *" ■ * 

For each additional 10,000 cubic feet of space or 

part thereof 

The fees for trapping or poisoning operations for 
destruction of rodents shall be— 

For every vessel under 50 tons gross 
For every vessel over 50 tons gross— 

For the first 250 baits laid, or part thereof 
For each additional 250 baits laid, or part 

thereof • • •• ,, •* . •; 

For the first 50 traps or part thereof set and 

attended • • • • • 

For every resetting of the first 50 traps or 
part thereof and attention 
For each additional 50 traps, or part thereof, 
set and attended •• 

For every resetting of the additional r, 0 traps 
or part thereof, and. attention 

When the fumigation is carried out by the owners or 
agents the work shall be supervised by a Quarantine 
Officer and a fee of £1 Is. and expenses incurred 
shall be charged 

Fee for a certificate by Quarantine Officer describing 
the measures taken against plague in connexion with 
any vessel 

Fee f# a certificate of exemption from deratization 
in Connexion with any vessel 


£ .<?. d. 




1 

2 


0 


0 o 
0 0 


10 o 

15 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 0 
3 0 

10 0 
5 0 

3 0 

15 0 

io a 
10 0 
10 c 


0 


10 0 
I 0 
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Public Health Chaboes and Fees- continued. 

Fumigation or Disinfection of Vessels —continued. 

The charge for disinfecting of packages of second¬ 
hand ciothing or of passengers’ effects shall be— 
Where packages are disinfected ashore, per 
package .. .. 

Where packages are disinfected in a suitable 
compartment of a vessel, per package up to 
20 packages 
Over 20 packages— 

For the first 1,000 feet of space in the com¬ 
partment . ■ 

For each additional 1,000 cubic feet of space 
The charge for supervision of scouring of animal hair 
or bristles, per hour .. - . ■ • 


Combined Upkeep and Sustenance Charges- 
Horses 
Cattle 

Pigs .. • ; 

Pigs (under 2 months) 

Sheep (l to 20) 

Sheep (all over 20) 

Bogs 

Bogs (under 3 months) 

Rabbits 


£ s. d. 


0 10 


0 10 


1 0 " 
0 10 v 

0 3 0 

Per day. 
£ s. (L 
0 5 0 

0 3 0 

0 1 0 
0 0 6 
0 .1 0 
0 0 C 

0 1 o 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 


Veterinary Examination and Treatment — 

Fees in accordance with the following scale shall be charged 
for the veterinary examination and treatment of animals imported 
from any country except New Zealand:— 

Horses, asses, mules and cattle— 

Examination of a single animal or the first animal 
in any consignment .. - . • • 

Examination of each additional animal in any consign¬ 
ment of animals of the same kind 


£ s. d. 

2 2 0 
1 


Sheep, swine, goats, dogs, and cate— 

Examination of a single animal or the first animal 
in any consignment . . . . .. • 

Each additional animal in any consignment of animals 
of the same kind 

Sheep-— 

Treatment by dipping— 

Single animal .. . . 

Consignment of 2 to 20 animals 

Each animal above 20 in one consignment 


1 

1 

0 


1 

2 


0 

0 

6 


.1 1 0 
1 10 0 
0 1 0 
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£ 

1 

0 


s. d. 
1 0 
2 0 
0 1 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 0 

0 1 0 

0 10 6 


P'hjlig Health Changes and Fees-— continued. 

Veterinqrfy Examination and Treatment*—continued. 

Wild animals for eFeus purposes— * s. d. 

Examination of each animal .. • • - - 0 10 6 

Fees in accordance with the following scale shall be charged 
for animals imported from New Zealand:—- 

Horses, asses, mules, cattle— 

Examination fee for each consignment of 1 to 10 
animals of the same kind .. ■ • 

For each additional animal up to 20 in one consign¬ 
ment of the same kind .. . . • 

For each additional animal over 20 in one consign¬ 
ment of the same kind 
Swine-— 

Hack animal .. 

Sheep, goats, dogs, and cats— 

A single animal . . .. 

Any number from 2 to 5 in any consignment of 
animals of the same kind 
For each additional animal in any consigninent over 
5 of the same kind 
Wild animals for circus purposes— 

Each animal 
Rabbits— 

For a single animal or he first animal in any con¬ 
signment .. . . .. • ■ * • 0 5 0 

For each additional animal in the same consignment 0 10 

Veterinary Examination of Animal s Imported for 
Immediate Slaughter — 

A consignment, of 1 to 20 animals . • 2 

Each animal above 20 in one consignment . . . 0 

Disinfection of Used Harness , etc.— 

Saddles, each .. .. .. . . 0 

Harness, per set . .. . . 0 

Pack saddlery, per set . . .. . . . . 0 

Other horse effects, per article .. .. .. 0 

Inspection of Imported Plants. 

Provided that the charges for any separate inspection under 
this regulation shall not be less than Is. the fees shall be as set nut 
hereunder: — 

0rowing Plants--- £ s. d. 

For each consignment of not more than 10 plants in 

pots or similar packages—per plant . . .. 0 0 2 

For each consignment containing mo than 10 plants 
but not more than 50 . .. .. 0 2 0 

For each consignment containing more than 50 plants 
but not more than 100 .. .. .. 0 3 0 


2 0 

1 0 


5 0 


5 0 
5 0 
1 0 



^9 
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Inspection of Imported Plants— continued . 

Growing Plants —-continued. 

For each additional 100 plants up to 500 in each con¬ 
signment 

For each additional 500 plants up to 20,000 in each 
consignment .. •- •• -• , • 

For each 1,000 plants above 20,000 in each consign 
merit .. . . - - • ; 


Cuttings, Stocks, and Scions 

For every 1,000 or part thereof up to 5,000 
Additional quantities of 1,000 or part thereof 

Fresh Fruit — 

Bananas in. bunches, per bunch .. • 

Fruit in cases or other packages weighing half a 
cental or less, per package 
Fruit in cases or other packages weighing more than 
half a cental per package 

Dried Fruits, in Airtight Receptacles — 

Per package for 100 packages or part thereof or for 
the first 100 packages in any consignment 
For each additional package over 100 up to 30<> 
packages 

For each additional 10 packages over 800 up to 500 .. 
For each additional 10 packages over 500 up to 3,000 
For each additional 10 packages in consignments of 
over 1,000 .. .. .. .. 

Provided that the charges for figs, raisins, sultanas, 
dates, &c., when packed in small boxes or cartons 
enclosed within a larger case shall be-— 

Boxes or cartons or part thereof not exceeding 
8 oz. each in weight, per dozen 
Boxes or cartons or part thereof when they are 

over 8 oz. but do not exceed 1 lb. each in 

weight, per dozen 

Boxes or cartons or part thereof when they are 

over 1 lb. but do not exceed 8 lb. each in 

weight, per dozen 

Cereals, Pulse and Other Seeds — 

Cereals, pulse, vegetable, and similar seeds in bulk or 
in wholesale packages— 

Per cental up to 100 centals 

Per 20 centals or part thereof, from 100 to 400 
centals in each consignment 
Per 20 centals or part thereof above 400 centals 
in _ach consignment 


£ 

S, 

d. 

0 

II 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

o|] 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

' 1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

m 


0 0 O* 
0 0 1 
0 0 2 


0 0 2 
0 0 6 
0 0 2 
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Inspection of Imported Plants— continued. 

Nuts. Coco-nuts — 

Per cental or part thereof up to 26 centals .. 

For 20 centals or part thereof above 20 centals in 

each consignment '. • • • • * * 

Nuts such as walnuts, filberts, peanuts, &c., per cental 
or part thereof 

Vegetables;, Bulbs, <£c .— 

Per cental up to 100 centals • • • • ; * 

Per 10 centals or part thereof above 100 centals m 
each consignment 

Parts of Plants Partially Treated in Preparation for 
Foodstuffs — 

Per cental up to 100 centals .. • •• - 

Per 20 centals or part thereof from 100 to 400 centals 
in each consignment •. • • ;• 

per 20 centals or part thereof above 400 centals m 

each consignment 

Plants (including Seeds under 1 lb. in weight) arriving 
by Parcels Post or in Passenger s } Luggage 
When examination is necessary, per parcel 
Per 10 lb. or part thereof 
For every additional 10 lb. or part thereof 

Other Plants — 

Per 100 plants or part thereof up to 200 
Per 100 above 200 

Hay, Chaff or Straw from New Zealand — 

Per ton or part thereof 
Plants from Norfolk Island 

Timbct— 

Sawn and dressed or cut to .size undressed if in boxes 
or bundles, per 10 packages 

If not in boxes or bundles, per 1,000 superficial foot 
or part thereof 

Sawn, except that imported from Canada, New Zea¬ 
land, or the United States of America, and that 
commonly known as Baltic, per 1,000 superficial 
feet or part thereof 

! 

Logs, per log 

Bamboo, rattan, wicker, cane, whole or split, wood 
wool or other such substances— 

If in boxes or bundles, per 10 packages 
If not in boxes or bundles, per 1,000 superficial 
I feet 



£ s . d. 
0 0 1 

0 0 3 

0 0 2 

0 0 2 
0 0 2 

0 0 2 
0 0 « 
0 0 2 

0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 

0 1 0 
0 0 G 

0 2 0 
F ree. 

0 0 1 

0 0 1 

0 (5 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 
0 0 1 




..: , 
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Inspection of Imported Plants— continued . 

t % • * , • : 

Timber — continued. £ «. d . 

Tea-chests, desiccated coco-nut chests, or other chests 
or boxes or containers made of cane or straw or 
fibre— 

For the first 10 or part thereof . . .. 0 0 3 

/or each additional 10 or part thereof up to 100 0 0 2 
For each additional 10 or part thereof over 100 0 0 1 

Timber sawn and dressed or cut to size undressed-— 

If m boxes or bundles— 

For the first 25 packages of a consignment, per 
package .. , . . . . . ..009 

For each additional package from 26 to 100 in 
the consignment, per package .. .. 0 0 4 

For each additional package over 100 in the con¬ 
signment, per package .. .. .. 0 0 3 

If not in boxes or bundles, per 1,000 superficial 

feet . . .. .. .. .010 


Fumigation of Imported Plants. 

For fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas— 

Fruit- 

Per case of 1 bushel or under 
Per case of more than 1 bushel 

Growing Plants, Cuttings , Stocks and Scions — 

Per square foot or part thereof of floor space occupied 
by the packages containing the plants 

Seeds and Cereals, per bag 

For fumigation with bisulphide of carbon— 

'Nuts, Dried Fruits, Cocoa Beans, Coffee Beaks, do ,— 

For 25 bags or cases or part thereof, per bag or case 
For each additional bag or case over 25 to 100 
For each additional bag or case over 100 

Cereals, Pulse, Other Seeds and Timber — 

For every 100 bushels or part thereof or for the first 
i00 bushels in any consignment for every 10 bushels 
or part thereof 

For additional quantities over 100 bushels but not 
exceeding 500 bushels, for every 10 bushels or part 
thereof 

For additional quantities exceeding 500 bushels, for 
every 10 bushels or part thereof 

The minimum charge for fumigation shall be 


0 0 2 
0 0 3 


0 0 4 
0 0 6 


0 0 9 
0 0 4 
0 0 3 


0 0 9 

0 0 6 

0 0 3 

0 I 0 
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0 

0 


2 

1 

1 


FfJMTGA.TJ.ON OF I.MPOKTED PLANTS— continued. 

Cereals , Pulse, dc. —continued. , . , ‘ . . . 

Fees to be paid by importer for disinfection by beat 

of bales of raw cotton— 

Bales not exceeding 300 lb. in weight, per bale •* 

Bales exceeding 300 lb. but not exceeding 00 
lb. in weight, per bale • • ■ • 

Bales exceeding 000 lb. in weight, per bale • 

All plants treated shall in addition to any other 
charges he liable for a See for supervision of, per 

(Cartage and labour shall be provided by importer.) 

Motor Traffic Fees. 

Registration of Motor Cycle-~ 

With side oar, per annum 

Without side car, annum -. • , 

Alteration of registration to permit use of side cai 
Registration of Motor Car or other Motor Vehicle 
Not exceeding 12 horse-power, per annum .. 

Exceeding 12 horse-power, not exceeding 16 horse¬ 
power, per annum .. •• • • . 

Exceeding 16 horse-power, not exceeding 26 horse- 

power, per annum .. „ , 

Exceeding 26 horse-power, not- exceeding 33 horse¬ 

power, per annum 

Exceeding 33 horse-power, per annum .. ■ • 

Licence to Drive a Motor Vehicle, including Motor Cycle , 
per annum 
Permit Incense — 

Issued to a person for a period not exceeding 28 days 
for the purpose of enabling him to learn to drive .. 
Transfer of Registration 

Duplicate Number Plate .. -• •• *• 

Traders Number Plates — 

For motor cycle 

For other motor vehicle • • • . • * 

For issue of a duplicate certificate of registration, 
licence to drive, or certificate relative to issue of a 
trader’s plate in the event of loss of the original . . 6 

Temporary registration—issue of number plates 

Judicial Fees. 

Pees in District Courts and in Proceedings before 
a Justice or Justices. 

preliminary costs. 

Civil Cases 

For every summons including copy but not service . . 0 

Additional when such summons is prepared by the, 
clerk of a District Court .. . . V 


f «. d. 


0 2 0 


4 0 

5 0 


0 3 0 


5 

6 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

5 0 

C 0 


0 10 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


5 

5 

5 


0 

0 

0 


5 0 
0 0 


2 0 
0 0 


2 6 
1 0 



J UDXciAL Fees— continued. 

Civil Vases —-emi tinned. 

For ev&ry copy beyond one prepared by the clerk of a 
District Court 

For every order under Part 9, Division 4, 3f the 
District Courts Ordinance , .. 

Additional when such order is prepared by the Clerk 
of o District Court 

For service of summons or order not exceeding three 
miles from resident of serving member 
For 1 service over three miles, every additional mile .. 
For every payment of money into Court before or at 
the hearing 

For every notice of special defence lodged with the 
Clerk of a District Court 
For every security for sum adjudged to be paid 
Additional when such security is prepared by the 
Clerk of a District Court 
For every certificate of judgment .. 

Costs of Commitment — 

For Warrant of Commitment under Part 0 of District 
Courts Ordinance but for no other 
Additional when such warrant is prepared by the 
Clerk of a District Court 
For executing or attempting to execute any such 
warrant not exceeding three miles 
For every mile over three miles 

Miscellaneous Fees—Civil and Criminal Cases— 

For every copy of any complaint, information, sum¬ 
mons, warrant, or deposition obtained after any 
hearing or examination, and not exceeding one 
common law folio, not otherwise provided for 
prepared by the Clerk of a District Court 
For every folio beyond the first folio 
For every recognizance to keep the peace 
F * every certified copy of an order or conviction 

Preliminary Costs — Criminal Cases — 

For every summons for an offence punishable sum¬ 
marily, including copy and service 
Additional when such summons is prepared by the 
rk of a District Court 

For every copy beyond one, prepared by the Clerk of 
a District. Court, including service 
For every warrant of apprehension for any offence 
punishable summarily including execution thereof 
Additional when such warrant is prepared by the 
Clerk of a District, Court 




J udicial Fees— c ' ntmucd . 

Civil and Criminal Vases — 

For every summons to witness in any cases in which 
there is summary jurisdiction including any number 
of names 

Additional when such summons is prepared by the 
Clerk of a District Court 

For every copy thereof prepared by the Clerk of a 
District Court 

For service or attempted service up to three miles 

For every additional mile beyond three miles 

For every certified copy of an extract from the Regis¬ 
ter of a District Court 

Costs and Charges of Execution -Civil Cases — 

For every warrant of execution 

Additional when such warrant is prepared by the 
Clerk of a District Court 

For executing or attempting to execute up to three 
miles distance 

For every mile beyond three miles 
Civil and Criminal Cases — 

For expenses of possession under a warrant of execu¬ 
tion, not exceeding- - per day . 

For expenses of removal (including storage) of goods, 


not exceeding 

For expenses of sale, for every Twenty shillings 


or 


fraction of Twenty shillings of the price realized .. 
Supreme Court Assessor's Fees — 

Fee-—For each days attendance in Court- 
Travelling expenses—Mileage for each mile (over the 
first two miles) to be allowed one way only 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction Fees — 

On every citation 

Sealing forms of advertisement of any nature 
Fntering appearance . . 

Filing petition .. 

Filing answer or reply 
Filing any application 
For an order 

Filing any document not enumerated 
On every summons 
For every office search .. 

On every appointment before Registrar 
On every writ issued .. .. 

Sealing and certifying any copy of a pleading 
On any other certificate 
On every decree or order dismissing a suit 
On entering any finding of a Judge or dismissing a 
suit 


f! * i i. 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 10 0 

2 10 0 

0 0 6 

2 2 0 

0 3 0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

f> 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

o 

md 

c 

0 

1 1 

0 


li,: ff 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

r> 

0 





Judicial Fees —contin ued . 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction Fees-—continued. 


On every trial .. . . ■ ■ • • 

On every office copy per folio of 72 words 
For certifying such copy . . 

Taxing costs when bill as taxed does not exceed £20 .. 
In every other case %\ per cent, on amount allowed. 
On references or examinations to ascertain the means 
of any party or the settlements of any deeds or other 
references not specially provided for, not exceeding 
one hour .. . - 

For every additional hour 
For report or award thereon 
For settling any bond or recognisance 
Examining any engrossment with draft as settled, 
for every 15 folios or part thereof 
For every other proceeding not herein specifically pro¬ 
vided for, the same fees as for the like or analogous 
proceedings in civil cases in the Central Court. 

For every summons including copy hut not service 
Additional when such summons is prepared by the 
Clerk of a District Court 

For every copv beyond one prepared by the Clerk of a 
District Court 

For every Order under Part IX., Division 4, District 
Courts Ordinance 

Additional when such order is prepared by the Clerk 
of a District Court 

For service or attempted service on each defendant 
or other person to be served of a summons or order, 
if the distance from the residence of the serving 
member of the police force does not exceed three 
miles 

If tlie place of service be beyond three miles from the 
residence of the serving member of the police force, 
for every additional mile for each defendant or 
other person served 

For tills service fee, the serving member of the police 
force will, if necessary, pay two visits to the 
defendant’s place of abode or business (according to 
the address supplied on the complainant’s behalf) 
to effect service: if more than two visits are desired, 
then for eacli defendant or other person to be 
served, a further fee of three shillings and three 
shillings for each additional mile beyond three miles 
from the residence of the serving member of the 
police force, for each further visit that must be paid. 
For every payment of money into Court before or 
at the hearing 



f s. d. 
1 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 2 6 
0 5 0 


1 0 0 
0 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 3 0 

0 2 6 


0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 l 0 


0 3 0 


0 3 0 


0 1 0 


v 




J udicial Fees— continued. 

Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction Fees —continued. 

For every notice ol special defence lodged with the 
Clerk of a District Court . . 

For every security for sum adjusted to be paid 
Additional when such security is prepared by the Clerk 
of a District Court 
For every certificate of judgment .. 

Registration of Deeds and other Documents — 

Registration of a bill of sale, transfer or assign¬ 
ment of a bill of sale or renewal of registration .. 
Search fee 

Inspection and copying fee for each bill of sale or 
affidavit .. 

Fee on entry of a memorandum of satisfaction of a 
bill of exchange 

Registration of Legal Practitioners— 

On. application for admission as a barrister and 
solicitor— 

Of a person not previously admitted as a barrister 
or solicitor or both in the High Court of Aus¬ 
tralia or. in the Supreme Court of any State of 
the Commonwealth 

Of a person previously admitted as a barrister 
or solicitor or both 'in the High Court of Aus¬ 
tralia or in the Supreme Court of any State of 
the Commonwealth 
Counsels fees in Central Court— 

Killing rate 
Ke freshers 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


31 


21 

21 

15 


Curator of Intestates Fees. 

Curator’s commission on ail moneys collected by him 
or by his agents, per centum . . . . ' 

And in addition for every order to administer where 
flie estate shall appear to he above £50 and not 
above £200 .... 

Where estate shall appear to be £200 or over 
For every order to pay money if £10 and under £20 
bar every order to pay money if £20 and under £100 
On every £100 or part thereof above the first 
r or every other order .. 

For every office copy,.. per folio !. 

I n every audit of account, including the direction to 
invest assets if the amount which shall have been 
ni the Curator’s hands be— 

£20 and under £50 
£50 and under £100 

For every £100 above the first .. ’ [ 


5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


s. d. 

1 0 
2 G 

2 0 
5 0 


2 6 
1 0 

1 0 

2 6 


10 0 


0 0 

0 0 
15 0 


0 0 


7 0 
15 0 

2 0 
5 0 
2 G 
2 G 
0 4 


5 0 
7 6 

5 0 




Scale of Rates of Succession Duties. 


Where the property does not pass to the widow and children 
or widow or children of the deceased person, and the total value 
of estate after deducting all delds - 



£ 



£ 

Exceeds 

200 and does not exceed 

300 


300 


99 

400 


400 


v 99 . 1 i7. | 

500 


500 

»> 

•> a 

600 


000 

99 

9 9 

800 

9 9 

800 

>9 

9 9 

1,000 

f y 

1,000 

99 

t i 

1,600 

9t 

1,500 

99 

9 9 

2,000 

* * 

2,000 

9* 

99 

2,500 

7 r 

99 

2,500 

99 

99 

3,000 

) f 

3,000 

99 

9 9 

3,500 

t 9 

3,500 

>9 

99 

4,000 

1 

4,000 

99 

9 9 

4,500 

* 7 

4,500 

99 

99 

5,000 

j f 

5,000 

9 7 

9 9 

6,000 

V 9 

0,000 

99 

99 

7,000 

} f 

7,000 

99 

99 

8,000 

V l 

8,000 

*9 

9 9 

0.000 

9 9 

9,000 

9 9 

99 

10,000 

•99 

10,000 

ft 

99 

11,000 

f ? 

11,000 

9 9 

99 

12,000 

y y 

12,000 

99 

79 

13,000 

99 

13,000 

99 

99 

14,000 

M 

14,000 

99 

99 

15,000 

9 9 

15,000 

99 

99 

16,000 

y\ 

16,000 

99 

f 9 

17,000 

1 9 

17,000 

79 

9 9 

18,000 

f 9 

18,000 

99 

>9 

19,000 

?9 

10,000 

99 

9 9 . 

20,000 

M 

204)00 

• « 

# * 

* * 


Duty shall be 
payable at the 
rate per cent, 
of— 


£ s. d. 

1 10 0 
2 0 0 
2 10 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 13 8 

4 5 4 

4 6 0 

4 10 0 

4 10 0 

6 0 0 

6 5 0 

5 10 0 

'ft 15 0 

6 0 0 

i) 4 0 

0 8 o 
a i2 o 
0 10 0 

7 4 0 

7 8 0 

7. 12 0 

7 10 0 

8 4 0 

8 8 0 
8 12 0 
8 16 0 
0 0 0 

9 10 0 

10 0 0 
























Scale of Rates of Succession Duties r—contmued. 


Where the property passes to the widow and children or widow 
or children and the aggregate value of the property, real and 

personal— 


Duty shall be 
payable at the 
rate per cent, 
of— 



£ 



£ 


£ 

A 


Exceeds 500 and does not exceed 

1,000 


2 

0 

0 

* 9 

1,000 

y y 

99 

2,000 


3 

0 

0 


2,000 

9 f 


3,000 


3 

6 

8 

>7 

3,000 

9 r 

9? 

4,000 


3 

13 

4 

f J 

4,000 

■ ff , "i"0. 

99 

5,000 


4 

0 

0 

9 7 

5,000 

f f 

99 

6,000 


4 

5 

0 

f 9 

6,000 

9 9 

9f 

7,000 


4 

10 

0 

ft 

7,000 

9 7 

99 

8,000 


4 

15 

0 

ff 

8,000 

9 * 

9 9 

10,000 


5 

0 

0 

> * 

10,000 

9 9 


12,000 


5 

4 

0 

t > 

12..000 

f-f 


14,000 


5 

8 

0 

9 9 

14,000 

?y 

*9 * 

16,000 


5 

12 

0 

99 

16,000 

9 9 

1? 

18,000 


5 

16 

0 

9 9 

18,000 

9 9 

>9 

20,000 


6 

0 

0 

ff 

20,000 

9 9 

99 

24,000 


6 

4 

0 

9 9 

24,000 

9 9 


28,000 


6 

8 

0 

) i 

28,000 

9 9 

.*f 

32,000 


6 

,v ’j 

0 

fit 

32,000 

9 * 

91 

36,000 


6 

16 

c 

y f 

36,000 

■* t 

99 

40,000 


7 

0 

0 

f-f - 

40,000 

9 9 

95 

44,000 


7 

4 

0 

99 

44,000 

9 9* 

99 

48,000 


7 

8 

0 

y> 

48,000 

9 > 

>9 

52,000 


7 

12 

0 

ft 

52,000 

9 9 

99 

56,000 


7 

16 

0 

J» 

56,000 

99 

99 

60,000 


8 

0 

0 

9 9 

60,000 

99 

99 

64,000 


8 

4 

0 

ft 

• 64,000 

9 » 

99 

68.000 


8 

8 

0 

9 9 

68,000 

9 9 

99 

72,000 


8 

12 

0 

ft 

72,000 

y f 

) 5 

76,000 


8 

16 

0 

$ > 

76,000 

9 9 

99 

80,000 


9 

0 

0 

iy 

80,000 

9 9 

99 

85,000 


9 

4 

0 

jf 

85,000 

t 9 

99 

90,000 


9 

8 

0 

>> 

90,000 

9 9 

99 

95,000 


9 

12 

0 

9 9 

95,000 

** y 

„ 100,000 


9 

16 

0 

9 > 

100,000 

• * 


* ' 

* « 

10 

0 

0 
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Soalb of Rates of Succession Duties — continued. 


Where the person taking the property is a widow, widower or 
descendant or ancestor of the settlor and the total vaJne oi 

the property ~ , 


Exceeds 

500 and does not exceed 

1 

97 

1,000 

Pt 

PP 

py 

2.000 

f> 

V 

*> 

3,000 

PP 


ft 

4,000 

99 

TP 


5,000 

. PP 

99 

P ? i ■■■' 

6,000 

PP 

PP 

t f 

7,000 

•' * p 

»> 

■ 

8,000 

9* 

yi 

PP 

10,000 

PP 

79 

PP 

12,000 

PP 

9 9 

tf 

14,000 

99 

99 

Pp 

16,000 

P ) 

py 

Pt 

18,000 

PP 

99 

>f 

20,000 

99 

99 

PP 

24,000 

PP 

99 

97 

28,000 

PP 

ny 

>7 

32,000 

PP 

PP 

> P 

36,000 

Pt 

PP 

if 

40,000 

PP 

PP 

PP 

44,000 

PP 

99 

P9 

48,000 

9 9 

79 

PP 

52,000 

PP 

99 

PP 

56,000 

99 

*> 

79 

60,000 

P9 

99 

** 

64,000 

P 9 

PP 

PP 

68,000 

PP 

PP 

? * 

72,000 

PP 

Pt 

PP 

76,000 

P> 

PP 

py 

80,000 

PP 

PP 

p p 

85,000 

P) 

PP 

p > 

90,000 

99 

99 

pp 

95,000 

PP 

P 9 

pp 

100,000 

m • 

* • 


£ 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

24,000 

28,000 


Duty shall he 
payable at the 
rate per cent, 
of— 


d. 

0 0 


6 

5 


8 

4 


£ 

2 

3 0 0 
3 6 

3 13 

4 0 0 

4 5 0 

4 10 0 

4 15 0 

5 0 0 
4 0 
8 0 


5 12 0 

5 16 0 

6 0 0 

6 4 0 

6 8 0 


32,000 

. . 

6 

12 

V 

36,000 

ft ft 

6 

16 

0 

40,000 

ft ft 

7 

0 

0 

44,000 

ft ft 

7 

4 

0 

48,000 

ft • 

r*> 

i 

8 

0 

52,000 

* ft 

7 

12 

0 

56,000 

ft m 1 

7 

16 

0 

60,000 

• ft 

8 

0 

0 

64,000 

• ft 

8 

4 

0 

68,000 

* « 

8 

8 

0 

72.000 


8 

12 

0 

76,000 



16 

0 

80,000 

• . 

:■ "9 

0 

0 

85,000 

■* * : 

9 

4 

0 

90,000 

• • 

9 

8 

0 

95,000 

* * 

9 

12 

0 

100,000 


9 

16 

0 

. • • ♦ 


10 

0 

0 


Provided that where the person taking is the child or the widow 
of the settkr the duty shall be charged at one half the foregoing 
rates if the total value of the whole of the estate ot Die oeceaser 
ml out of the Territory is under £2,000. 


m 
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Scale of Rates of Succession Duties*— continued. 


Where the person taking the property is a brother or Sister or 
descendant of a brother or sister or by any person in any other 
degree of collateral consanguinity to the settlor and the total 
value of the property - 

Duty shall be 
payable at the 
rate per cent, 
of— 

£ 



£ 


£ &• 

d . 

Exceeds 200 and does not exceed 300 


1 10 

0 

„ 300 

99 

99 

400 


2 0 

0 

400 

ft 

ft 

500 


2 10 

0 

„ 500 

• V 

if 

600 


3 0 

0 

„ 000 

tf 

99 

800 


3 0 

8 

800 

ft 

91 

1,000 


3 13 

4 

„ 1,000 

ft 

99 

1,500 


4 O 

0 

„ 1,500 

ft 

* > 

2,000 

4 »' ' 

4 5 

0 

„ 2,000 

ft 

D 

2,500 


4 10 

0 

„ 2,500 

tf 

91 

3,000 


4 15 

0 

„ 3,000 

Jtt 

f 9 

3,500 


5 0 

0 

„ 3,500 

ft 

99 

4,000 


5 5 

0 

4,000 

ft 

99 

4,500 


5 10 

0 

„ 4,500 

ft 

99 

5,000 


5 15 

0 

„ 5,000 

ft 

9 9 

6,000 


6 0 

0 

„ 6,000 

ft 

9 9 

7,000 


6 4 

0 

„ 7,000 

ft 

1 f 

8,000 


6 8 

0 

„ 8,000 

1 > 

99 

9,000 


6 12 

0 

9,000 

ft 

99 

30,000 


6 16 

0 

10,000 

91 

99 

11,000 


7 4 

0 

„ 11.000 

99 

99 

12,000 


7 8 

0 

„ 12,000 

ft 

1 9 

13,000 


7 12 

0 

„ 13,000 

99 

9 9 

14,000 


7 16 

0 

„ 14,000 

ft 


15,000 


8 4 

0 

„ 15,000 

99 

99 

16,000 


8 8 

0 

16,000 

ft 

9 9 

17,000 

* 1 

8 12 

0 

17,000 

99 

99 

18,000 


8 10 

0 

„ 18,000 

19 

79 

19,000 


9 O 

0 

„ 19,000 

t 9 

99 

20,000 


9 10 

0 

„ 20,000 


i * * 

« » * • 


10 0 

i 

0 

Property tal 

ceil b 

y a stranger in blood to the set 

tier 

oi donor 


Duty at the 

rate 

of £10 per 

cent, on value. 
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Stamp Duty. 

Upon the instruments specified hereunder the several 
forth shall be paid—* 

Agreement or any memorandum of an agreement 
“under hand only and not otherwise specifically 
charged with any duty, whether the same be only 
evidence of a contract or obligatory upon the 
parties from its being a written instrument 
Bills'of exchange or cheques payable on demand .. 
Bills of exchange 1 except a bank note) not payable 
on demand drawn in the territory and payable 
outside the territory, for every £25 • • • 

Bills of exchange (except n bank note) not payable 
on demand drawn outside the territory and payable 
in the territory, for every £25 .. 

Promissory note of any kind whatsoever (except a 
bank note), for every £25 
Bill of Sale — 

Not exceeding £50 *> 

For any additional £50 or part thereof 
Bond of any kind whatsoever 

Deed of any kind •- •• , 

Receipt or discharge for amount of £1 or more 

Bills of lading •. * • . . *• , * * r 

Conveyance on transfer on sale of any real pi oper .y 

For every £50, and also for any fractional part ot 
£50 of the amount or value for the considera¬ 
tion for the sale _ 

Exchange and partition or division of any real pro¬ 
perty, for any other real property, where any 
consideration is given for equality. Instruments for 

effecting the same— , , 

For every £50 (except the first £50), and also 

for any fractional part thereof 
Lease, or agreement for a lease of . any lands or 
tenements for any definite or indefinite term 

(1) Where the consideration or my part or the 
consideration moving either to the lessor 
or to any other person consists of any 
money or marketable securities: 

In respect of such consideration for 
every £50, and also for any fractional 
part of £50 ■ • . • * • • 

Where the consideration or any part is any rent 

exceeding £52 per annum — 

In respect of such consideration whether reserved 
as a yearly rent or otherwise, ior every £«>0 and 
also for any fractional part of £50 per annum 


duties set 
£ s. d. 


0 2 6 

0 0 : ;^2 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2, 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

o 

*•* 

0 

0 

6 

0 

i 

6 


0 7 0 


0 


6 


0 2 0 
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Stamp Duty— continued. 

Bill of Sale —continued. 

For every transfer or assignment of any lease— 

Where the consideration does not consist of money, 
a marketable security or other property 
Where the consideration consists of money, 
marketable security or property— 

For every £50 or fraction thereof .. 

Settlement or Gift, Deed of— 

Any instrument other than a will or codicil, 
whether voluntary or upon any good or valuable 
consideration other than a bona fide adequate 
pecuniary consideration whereby property is 
settled, such instrument not being in considera¬ 
tion of marriage. 

Any instrument declaring that the property vested 
in the person executing the same shall be held 
in trust for the person mentioned therein, but 
not including religious, charitable or educational 
institutions. 


£ $, d. 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 


Per centum. 


Where the value of the property* 
Does not exceed £1,000 


Exceeds £1,000 
„ £5.000 

£ 10,000 
£25,000 
£50,000 
£ 100,000 


and does not exceed 


V 


yy 


yy 


yy 


yy 


ff 


yy 



£ 

s. 

d. 

t « 

0 

10 

0 

£5,000 

0 

35 

0 

£10,000 

1 

0 

0 

£25,000 

1 

5 

0 

£50,000 

1 

10 

0 

£300,000 

2 

0 

0 

' ..'•!'' . ’-.V 

2 

10 

0 


yy 


Weights and Measures Fees. 

Fees payable to the Inspectors for comparing and stamping 
weights and measures— 


s. 


d. 


Weights ~~ 

For each half hundredweight 

For each quarter 

For each stone .. • • 

For each weight under 1 stone to I lb. inclusive 
For each weight under l lb. . 

For each set of weights of ' lb. or under . . 

Measures-- 

For each bushel 

For each half bushel .. 

For each peck and all under 
For each yard 
3595/32.—17 


0 0 9 
0 0 0 
0 0 4 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 
0 0 2 

0 0 3 
0 0 2 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 
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Weights an - © 'Measures Fees-— continued. 

Measures of capacity of liquids — 

For each five gallons .. 

For each four gallons 
For each three gallons 
For each two gallons 
For ea h gallon .. 

For each hrlf-gailon or under 
Verifying and stamping weighing machines— 

For every JO tons and above 
For under 10 tons and over 1 ton .. 


For 

For 

For 

For 

For 


1 


ton and above 5 
t> ewt. and above 
1 cwt. and above 
156 lb. and above 
14 lb. and under 
Adjusting weights , measures and weighing instruments- 
For the time occupied in the work —per hour 


cwt. 

1 cwt. 
>(> lb. 
14 lb. 


£ 

0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 o 
0 0 


s. d. 
1 0 
G 0 
0 


4 

2 

1 


110 0 
1 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 s 

0 4 

0 2 
0 1 


0 2 <3 


Co pv lUQ ht Fees . 


Fees payable to the Registrar of Copyrights on filing applies.- 


Uon for registration of copyright in a- 
Literary or musical work 

An artistic work (except copy right in a photograph) 
Dramatic work (except copyright in an original 
cinematograph production) 

Photograph 

Original cinematograph production 
Mechanical contrivance for reproducing a musical work 
On filing application for registration of performing 
right in a musical or dramatic work . . 

Fee payable on request to the Registrar for an assign¬ 
ment, transmission or licence in connexion with a 
copyright or performing right .. 

For inspection of the register, for each entry searched 
or inspected . 

For certified copy of an entry in the register ]’ 
On application to the Registrar for amendment of 
the register .. .. 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


s. 

5 


5 

3 

10 

10 


r> 


i 

5 


(l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 5 0 


Letters Patent Fees. 


On filing application for patent 
On acceptance of complete specification 
For preparation of a patent for sealing . . 

On the expiration of the seventh year of the patent 
On filing notice of opposition 


£ 

1 

9 


5 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Letters Patent Fees— continued. 

On application for enlargement of time for lodging 
complete specification .. .. ., .. 

i application for extension of time under Patents 
Regulation 31— 


f s. d. 

1 0 0 


Oi 


For each month 


2 

0 

Where one month only is aplied for 

Where two months are applied for—in respect of 

5 

0 

the first month 

• 

5 

0 

In respect of the second month 
Where three months are applied for— 

in respect of 

7 

10 

the first month 

♦ f <« * 

5 

0 

til respect of the second month 

« * * • 

*7 

4 

10 

In respect of the third month 

. . 

10 

0 

Registration of patent attorney .. 

On application for extension of time foi 
of complete specification— 

r acceptance 

5 

0 

Not exceeding one month 


1 

0 

Not exceeding two months .. 


2 

0 

Not exceeding three months .. 


3 

0 1 

On appeal from Commissioner to Law Officer 

On application to lodge further evidence in opposition 

3 

0 

cases, by person making application . . *. 

On hearing by Commissioner of application to lodge 
further evidence in opposition eases—by the appll- 

2 

0 l 

cant and by opponent respectively 


1 

0 ( 


• .— —o -* v i Jir *■ ^j 

applicant and opponent respectively 
On application to amend specification—before sealing 

On application to amend specification after lodgment 
of notice of opposition 

On application to amend specification after sealing .. 

On lodging notice of opposition to application to 
afnend .. .. .. 

On bearing by Commissioner of application to amend 
—by applicant and opponent respectively.. .. 

On application, to amend specification during action 
for infringement or proceeding for revocation .. 

On request to amend any document under Patents 
Regulation No. 147 

On application for enlargement of time for sealing a 


YAV 


Not exceeding one month 
Not exceeding two months 
Not exceeding three months 


0 

0 


1 0 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 


2 0 0 
4 0 0 

GOO 
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Letters Patent Fees- — continued. 

On enlargement of time for payment of renewal fees 
Not exceeding three months . 

Not exceeding four months . 

Not exceeding five months 
Not exceeding six months, . 

Not exceeding seven months . 

Not exceeding eight months 
Not exceeding nine months *. 

Not exceeding ten months 
' Not exceeding eleven months . 

Not exceeding twelve months . 

On application for restoration of a lapsed patent . 
On notice of opposition to application for restoration 
of lapsed patent 

For duplicate of Letters Patent—each 
Ori application for a compulsory licence—by person 
applying 

On opposition to grant of compulsory licence by 
opponent 

On application to lodge further evidence under Patents 
Regulation 141—by person making application 
On hearing by Commissioner of application to lodge 
further •evidence under Patents Regulation 141— 
by applicant and by opponent respectively 
On offer to surrender a patent under Section 80 a 
O n application to Court for extension of patent .. 
On entering caveat 

On application for entry of an assignment, transmis¬ 
sion, agreement, licence or extension of patent . . 
On request to be informed of any application for 
entry in the register of the name of a person by 
assignment or other document affecting the pro¬ 
prietorship of a patent . . . 

On application to alter name or address in register . . 
On application to correct clerical error in register 
On application to correct clerical error before sealing 
On application to correct clerical error, after sealing 
For office copies of documents (typed) for every 100 
words, but never less than la. .. 

For office copies of drawings (sun prints), per sheet 
For office copies of documents (photostatic), per 
sheet 13 inches by 8 inches 
For office copies of drawings (photostatic), per sheet 
13 inches by 8 inches .. 

For certificate of Commissioner under Section 28 of 
the Act or under Patents Regulation 130 
Search or inspection fee, each 
Annual search fee .. . . 


£ 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

0 

7 

8 

20 

2 

2 


5 


3 


1 

1 

10 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 



s. d. 

0 0 
13 4 

« 8 
0 

13 4 

0 8 
0 0 
13 4 
G 8 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 o 

0 o 


10 o 
.10 0 
10 0 
5 0 
10 0 

0 0 

1 6 

2 0 

2 o | 

b o 
1 0 

0 0 










IfETTESs Patent Fees— continued. 


Annual fee payable by a patent attorney 
Additional fee for restoration of patent attorney’s 
name to register 

Examination Entry Fees. 

For Intermediate or Final of Patent Attorney’s 
Examination v or for any subject or subjects thereof 
—A fee of 

Trade Marks Fees. 

On ■application to register a trade mark or standard! 
zation of trade mark 

For registration of a trade mark or a standardization 
trade mark 

On application to register a series of marks 
On application to the Minister for authority to use the 
Commonwealth Trade Mark in respect of specified 
goods— 

For goods comprised in one class 
For goods comprised in each additional class .. 
On application to the Minister for authority to use 
the Commonwealth Trade Mark generally 
For registration of a series of marks— 

For the first mark 
For every other mark of the series 
On appeal from Registrar to Law Officer in respect of 
each decision appealed against by appellant 
On request, to be heard by Law Officer or Registra r .. 
On filing notice of opposition for each application 
opposed—by opponent . . 

On application to lodge further evidence in opposition 
cases—by person making application 
On hearing of each opposition—by opponent and* 
applicant 

On application to register a subsequent proprietor in 
cases of assignment or transmission of a single 
mark 

On application to register a subsequent proprietor of 
more than one mark standing in the same name, 
the devolution of title being identical in each case— 
For the first mark 
For every subsequent mark 
On application to change the name of a proprietor of 
a mark or series of marks where there has been no 
alteration in the proprietorship— 

For the first mark 
For every other mark 



.£ . 9 . d. 

2 0 0 

0 10 o 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 U 0 

2 0 0 

2 „ 0 0 

0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 5 0 


Trade Marks Fees — continued. 

Oil application to correct an error in the name of the 
registered proprietor of a trade mark 

On application for renewal of registration of a series 
of trade marks at the expiration of every fourteen 
years— 

For the first mark of the series 
For every other mark of the series 

On application for renewal of registration of a trade 
hiarlc or standardization trade mark at the expira¬ 
tion of every fourteen years 

Additional fee for restoration of trade mark to 
register under Section 53 (Form P.) 

On request for alteration of an address in the 
register or in an application or correction of an 
error in an address on the register for a single 
mark 

On request for alteration of the address in the register 
or in an application of the proprietor (or person 
claiming to be the proprietor) of more than one 
mark or correction of an error in an address in the 
register, where the address in each case is the same 
and is altered in the same way— 

For every first mark 

For everv other mark . . 

Upon each entry in the register of the association of 
marks under Trade Marks Regulation 84 

For every entry in the register of a rectification 
thereof or an alteration therein, not otherwise 
charged 

On request to Registrar to cancel the entry or part 
of the entry of a trade mark in the register, on the 
application of the owner of such trade mark or of 
some person entitled by law to act. in his name ., 

On request to the Registrar to correct a clerical error 
in any document filed in connexion with any trade 
mark 

On request to amend a notice of opposition or an 
application for the registration of a trade mark, 
not including an alteration of address provided for 
in items IP and 20 

On application to the Registrar under Trade Marks 
Regulation 80 

On application to the Registrar for leave to add to or 
alter a single trade mark under Trade Marks 
Regulation 91 



f s. d, 

0 10 0 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 

5 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 10 0 


0 10 0 
0 5 0 

0 1 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 f> 0 

:i to o 

5 0 0 

2 (J 0 
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Th ade Marks Pees —con Untied. 

On application to the Registrar for leave to add to 
01 altei_ more than one mark of the same proprietor, 
he addition or alteration to be made in each case 
being the same— 

For the first mark . . 

For ev" ry other mark 

1‘or certified copy of a certificate of registration of a 
trade mark .. ., . . 

On lfHjuest to amend any document under Trade 
Marks Regulation 125 

On application for the Registrar’s certificate (except 
certificate of refusal) under Trade Marks Regula¬ 
tion 122 . . ,, « 

for certificate of refusal to register a trade mark 
hoi making a search amongst the classified representa¬ 
tive re of Inar ^ 8 > for every hour or part 

For making a search in the name or other index 
for every hour or part thereof .. .7 

For search or inspection of each application ’ 

For ofi.ee copies of documents, for every 100 words 

In cases where the block or electrotype of the trade 
mark exceeds 2 incites in breadth or depth, or in 
breadth and depth—- 1 

For every inch or part of an inch over 2 inches 
in breadtli 

For every inch or part of an inch over 2 inches 
m depth .. .. 

her inspect mg the register, for every hour or part 
thereof .. ,. 1 

On request to substitute a successor as party to a pro¬ 
ceeding m place of a deceased party 

On application for extension of time within which any 
act or thing required by tire act and the regulations 

is to he -done . . .. ° 

* * 

„ Land Fees. 

Lands Titles — 

Fees for bringing land other than land leased under 
the Lmd .Ordinance 1922-1920 under the provision* 
ot the Lands Registration Ordinance, over and above 
the costs of all advertisements authorized or directed 
tit be published— 

Where the title is of any other description— 

W here the value does not exceed £150 



pH 


£ s, d. 

2 0 0 
0 10 0 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 
1 0 0 


0 2 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 
10 0 

5 0 


1 10 0 
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Land Fees— continued. 


I,and Titles —continued. 

Where the value exceeds— 

£150 but does not exceed £300 
£300 „ „ „ „ £450 

£450 „ „ ,, „ £°00 .. 

£000 „ ,, „ » £750 .. 

£750 „ „ n £1,000 .. 

, Every additional £1,000 or part thereof .. 
Eor every certificate of title issued to owner for 
balance of land left upon a transfer of portion of 
the land included under a former grant or certifi¬ 
cate of title ,. * • *• ■ * . 

For certificate of title issued under other circum¬ 
stances . . • • • • • *' 

For registering transfer, mortgage, charge, lease or 
nomination of trustees or any direction licence or 
order of the Central Court, or any writ . . 

For registering transfer of mortgage or charge or 
release of mortgage or charge or the transfer or 
surrender of a lease or discharge or satisfaction ol 

any writ .. ■ • , • * . 

For registering a declaration of ownership take by 

transmission .. - 

For every power or attorney .. •• 

For every revocation of a power of attorney * • 
Receipt and noting caveat •• •• 

For every search, when the volume and folio aie 

given .. 

For every general search 

For every map or plan deposited . . * • *: 

For certified copy, for first five folios, per folio of 72 

words • • • • • 

For every folio or part folio, after the first five 

For withdrawal of caveat 

On lodgment of application for removal of any 
encumb r ance subsisting at the time of bringing the 
land under the ordinance . ■ • 

On lodgment of notice of marriage or death .. • - • 

On application for consolidation, in one certificate, of 
land included in two or more grants or certificates 
(in addition to fee for new certificate), for each 
grmt or certificate to be consolidated 

For noting lapse of caveat ** •• 

On lodgment of an application for correction oi varia¬ 
tion by annexure of any registered dealing • • 

On lodgment of application for cert ficate of. title 
upon merger (in addition to fee for new certificate) 


£ s. d. 


2 0 0 
3 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

0 0 0 
1 0 0 


0 10 0 
1 0 0 


0 10 0 


0 10 o 

0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 

0 2 6 
0 3 6 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 0 8 
0 10 0 


1 0 0 
0 12 6 


0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 12 6 

1 5 0 







Land Fees -con tinned. 

Land Titles —continued. 

For notification of determination of lease or sub-lease 
by any means other than by surrender .. 

On lodgment of application for provisional certificate 
of title or administration lease (in addition to fee 
for provisional certificate or administration lease), 
or to dispense with production of duplicate 
instrument . . .. 

For production of any instrument in any court or 
elsewhere 

For furnishing copy of a plan—such fee as may be 
determined by tlie Registrar of Titles—.. 
On lodgment of application for removal of any en¬ 
cumbrance or notification not otherwise provided for 
For every instrument drawn upon parchment (extra) 
For taking affidavit or statutory declaration 
For searching and issuing search certificate 
For any instrument or other document lodged which 
purports to deal with or effect more than one grant, 
certificate, mortgage, lease, or charge for each 
memorial or otry after the first 
For each of V forms in 7th, 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th 

13th, 14th 5th, 16 th, 17th, 18th and 19 th 

schedules t< me ordinance 

Other Land Fees. 

Registration of assignment of lease . . 

Inspection fee for inspecting the register of assign¬ 
ments . . • • 

Fees payable where an original lease is surrendered 
for the purpose of a part assignment and a new 
lease is prepared— 

For the preparation o? the new lease 
Fee for registration of tlie new lease 
Rent of an agricultural lease of more than 30 years— 
On the unimproved value of the land, but for the 
first period of ten years the Administrator 
may in his discretion remit the amount as it 
becomes due, unimproved value of land 
appraised every twenty .years—5 per centum per 
annum. 

Transfer of interest in land 
Preparation of lease , . . . * 

Rent of an agricultural lease of 30 years or less on the 
unimproved value of the land during the whole 
period of the lease (unimproved value appraised 
every 10 years)—6 per centum per annum. 


£ s. d. 
1 0 0 

0 15 0 

l 0 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 6 0 

0 3 0 

0 0 0 

i 0 0 

0 2 0 

1 0 0 
0 10 0 


0 10 0 
1 0 0 


TilNfSr# 






Land Fees —cqu tinned. 

Other Land .Fees — continued. 

Deposit payable with every application for 
cultural or pastoral lease— 


an 


Where area applied for is- 
40 ha. or less 
More than 40 ha. but n 
200 „ , 




400 


100 ha. exceeding 400 ha. 

On ithe unimproved value of the land, but rent shall 
not exceed 10s. per annum for every 400 ha. during 
the first ten years—2$ per centum per annum. 


P‘fi- 

£ 

s. 

d. 


1 

0 

0 


% 

.0 

:o 

II of 

5-, 

0 

0 

, , 

‘£r 

0 

.’0 


Where the lessee of a pastoral lease surrenders 
with a view to taking out a new lease for the 
actually improved--- 

MMr 


same 

area 


Fee 


for preparation of new lease 
for registration of new lease 


Registration of pastoral lease .. 

Appeals against decision of Land Board deposit 

Town Allotment Leases ■— 

Rent of a town allotment— 

On the unimproved value of the land per centum per 

annum .. •• •• •• 

Lease for business purposes of land not included In an 
area of a town or township— -Kent at the rate of not 
less than 25s. per ha. (but in no case less than XI 
in the aggregate). 

Trading licence, for an area of land not exceeding 
1 ha., rental per annum 

Provided that where the licence is granted on or 
after the 1st day of January in one year the rental 

shall be . • • * * • 

Residence lease of laud not. included in an area of a 
town or township—Rent at the rate of not less than 
per ha. (but in no case 


25s. 

aggregate). 


less than £1 in 


the 


Application fee for trading allotment licence 
Sundry Licences under Lands Ordinance — 

Licence to— 

strip, dig and take away any bark, gravel, stone, 
limestone, salt, guano, manure, shell, seaweed, 
sand, loam, clay or other earth, per annum 

For fishermen’s residences or drying grounds, per 
annum 

For manufacturies, fellrnongoriTtg estal'lishrnouts, 
el a ugh tering-ho uses, brick or lime kilns, or saw¬ 
mills, per annum 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 
0 10 0 

2 0 0 


10 0 0 


7 0 0 

4 0 0 


0 10 o 


10 0 o 

10 0 o 

10 0 o 




Lani> Fees— continued. 


Sale of Administration Lands by Auction — 

Fee for registration of transfer 

Fee for certificate of date of sale of any Administra¬ 
tion- lands . . ,, .. ’ 

Where two or more grants of township lota consisting 
of adjoining allotments purchased at auction are 
consolidated in one Administration grant the fees 
payable for preparation of the Administration grant 
shall be as follows:— 

(а) Where the purchase money does not exceed. 

£10—fee for consolidated Administration 
grant embracing two lots 
Fee for consolidated Administration grant 
embracing two or more lots, £1 5s,, plus 5s. 
for each lot in excess of two; and 

(б) Where the purchase money exceeds £10—'fee 

for a consolidated Administration grant 
which embraces two lots 
Fee for a consolidated Administration 
grant which embraces more than two lots, 
£1 10s., plus 10s. for each lot in excess of 
two. 

Application Fees— 

Application fee for agricultural lease 
Application fee for a pastoral lease 
Application fee for a town lease-—lease for business 
purposes, mission lease, or trading allotment lease .. 
Application for a special lease 

Searching Fees— 

Examination of a ground book entry 
Certified copy of a ground book entry .. 

Certified translated copy of a ground book entry .. 
Perusal of a German file . . .. .. 

Copy of any document in a German file 
Translated copy of any document in a German file .. 
Examination of any file the contents of which are 
wholly in English 

Search under section 20 of the Ordinance 
Survey Fees — 

For an area not exceeding— 

2 lia. (not within a town) 

2 „ (within a town) .. .. . . 

For an area exceeding— 

2 ha. but not exceeding 4 ha. 

>> S) If )) ® )> • - • • 



£ s. d. 
10 0 
0 10 0 


1 5 0 


1 10 0 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 
0 10 0 


0 2 0 
o io o 
1 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 5 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 
0 2 0 

Fees 
per tot. 

£ s, d. 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

7 0 0 

9 0 0 




I, and Fees —con tinned. 


Survey Fees —continued. 


Fees per. 
hectare 


8 lia. but not exceeding 

20 ha. 

20 

■ff 

y» 

yy 

yy 

40 

yy 

40 

>> 

yy 

yy 

yy 

80 

yy 

80 


yy 

yy 

yy 

100 

?i 

.100 


yy 

yy 

yy 

120 

yy 

120 

, 

yy 

yy 

yy 

160 

yy 

160 

>> 

yy 

y> 

yy 

200 

yy 

200 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

240 

yy 

240 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

280 

yy 

280 

yy 

n 

9} 

yy 

320 

yy 

320 


yy 

yy 

yy 

4.00 

yy 

400 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

GOO 

yy 

600 

yy 

yy 

yy 

>> 

800 

yy 

800 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

1,000 

yy 

1,000 

yy 

yy 

’? 

yy 

1.200 

yy 

1,200 

yy 

n 

yy 

y> 

1,400 

yy 

1,400 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

1,600 

yy 

1,600 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

2,000 

yy 

2,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

2,400 

yy 

2,400 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

2,800 

yy 

2,800 

yy 

yy 

if 

yy 

3,200 

yy 

3,200 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

3,600 

yy 

3,600 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

4,000 

yy 


(not within a, 
town) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

17 

6 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

11 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

11 

0 

y 

■.JL ■ 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 


The above listed tees are tor land not witnm a town. 

In addition to the above fees all travelling expenses to the site 
of the survey may be charged. 

Where the amount of the survey does not exceed £20 the whole 
of the fees must be deposited with the application. In all other 
cases one-quarter of the amount must be deposited with the applica¬ 
tion, avid the balance shall be paid on completion of the survey. 

Mining Fees. 

Miner's right—For every year in force 


.miner s 


right--—For 


each person. 


Consolidated 

annum .. .. . . ... 

Duplicate of miner's right 

Business licence—For every year during which 
licence is in force 

Transfer of business licence 

Coldmining lease— Bent payable in advance, 
hectare per annum . . .. .. 

Mineral lease—Rent per hectare per annum 

Transfer of mining lease ... 



£ 

s. 

d. 


1 

0 

0 

per 

4 

1 

0 

0 

• » 

0 

5 

0 

the 





10 

0 

0 


0 10 

0 

per 

* * 

2 10 

0 

• * 

1 

f> 

0 


1 

0 

0 
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"Minino Fees- 

-continued. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rent of 

dredging claim— 





Per 

hectare—B’irst year 

1 » ¥9 * * 

0 

0 

3 

Per 

hectare—Thereafter 

* * ♦* » * * 

0 

12 

6 

Rent of 

machine area, an area 

for the erection of 





.1 ll I lltDVt-C r-V* VM, AVA — 

every hectare or part thereof comprised in the area, 
per annum 

^vater rights- -Fee for issue of water right 
Application fee- Mining lease 
Examination fee—Mine manager— 

First class certificate 
Second class certificate 

Supply of copy of evidence taken at hearing of 
objection to granting a mining lease 

Exemptions, fees for— 

Claim—from labour—for a period exceeding one 
month 

Machine area or area for the erection of furnaces 
from use—for a period exceeding one month 

Business area or residence area—from occuption— 
on each occasion and for each renewal 

Water right—from use 

Mining leasehold—from labour— 

For a period not exceeding one month 
For a period exceeding one month 
Transfer of— 

Mining leasehold o;i share therein 
-Lien or mortgage 
Union of mining leaseholds 

Registration of— 

Appointment of agent, power of attorney, or other 
authority or declaration of trust 

Amalgamation of claims, consolidation of dredging 
claims, lien, mortgage, rules and agreements, or 
stacked earth 

Cancellation of lien or mortgage 
Declaration of loss of—Any document other than 
miner's right 

Examination of registers—For each entry examined .. 


2 10 0 
2 0 0 
5 0 0 

2 2 0 

1 1 0 

3 0 0 


1 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 5 0 

3 0 0 

1 1 0 
3 3 0 

3 0 0 

0 10 0 
10 0 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 0 
0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 
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it 
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a 

tt 

ft 

» 

tt 

>t 

1 i f 

n 




0 0 

6 

c of defence .. 


0 2 

0 

■ of the warden . . 


0 2 

0 


£ 

0 

0 


8 . 

2 

1 


d. 

0 

0 


Mining F eje s—-cow tin ued. 

Wardens Court Fees — 

Judicial proceedings— 

For every information or plaint 
summons 
copy 
notice 
order 
execution 
declaration filed 
injunction 
Bailiff’s services — 

For every service of summons subpeona 
Possession money, per diem, if in actual possession 
Mileage one way on all processes served by bailiff 
(exclusive of first mile), per mile 
For every levy 
Scale of Survey Fees — 

(a) Land applied for as a mining lease or other mining tene¬ 
ment other than a dredging claim: — £ 


0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

5 


0 2 
0 10 


0 

0 


3 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

f) 

0 

0 


If 

not 

more 

than 

2 hectares 

, , 


. • • 

‘, , 

7 

If 

more than 

2 hectares 

and not 

more 

than 1 hectares 

12 

t f 

ft 


4 

tt 

tt 

ti 

it 

» « 

tt 

14 

9) 

11 

>y 

fi 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ti 

8 

it 

16 

99 

t i 

tt 

8 

tt 

ti 

»? 

tt 

„ 10 

ft 

18 

ft 

tt 

t* 

10 

tt 

ti 

fy 

tt 

„ 12 


20 

ft 

11 

tt 

12 

it 

tt 

it 

tt 

16 


23 

ft 

ft 

ti 

16 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

„ 20 

a 

26 

ft 

. tf 

tt 

20 

ft 

tt 

a 

tt 

„ 24 

ti 

29 

ft 

* if, 

,, 

24 

ft 

tt 

it 

tt 

32 

>*• 

33 

1 > 

i i 


32 

tt 

a 

tt 

ft 

„ 40 

r ft 

37 

ft 

51 

} * 

40 

it 

tt 

it 

tt 

48 

tf 

41 

sf 

tt 

tt 

48 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 

„ 50 

9t 

45 

ft 

tt 

tt 

56 

a 

a 

99 

a 

„ 64 

a 

49 

ft 

!■ t 

ft 

64 

a 

tt 

it 

tt 

„ 72 

it 

52 

ft 

tt 

'' it 

72 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

80 

tt 

55 

ft 

t 1 

tt 

80 

tt 

tt 

it 

ft 

„ B8 


58 

ft 


it 

88 

tt 

tt 

99 

ft 

„ 06 

it 

<n 

ft 

tt 

tt 

96 

tt 

.4 

it 

tt 

„ 104 

1 >5 1 i 

04 

ft 

ft 

tt 

104 

tt 

it 

ft 

it 

„ 112 

tt 

07 

ft 

19 


112 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

„ 120 

ji 

70 

t 1 

11 


120 

tt' 

tt 

a 

tt 

„ 128 

tt 

73 

ft 

* 

> f 

128 

tt 

?i 

a 

tt 

„ 144 

i • 

70 

tf 

? 1 

% % 

144 

tt 

o 

tt 

it 

„ 100 

9* 

79 

ft 

t' 

it 

160 

•‘•iV-. *'/ 

it 

tt 

M 

„ 176 

■ 

82 

ft 

) J 

tt 

376 

it 

it 

tt 

99 

„ 102 

■ 'I yf •• 

85 

ft 

y> 

tt 

192 

>t 

it 

tt 

•t,>/ ty 

„ 208 

ft 

88 

9t 

tt 

tt 

208 

tt 

tt 

if 

tt 

„ 224 

t * 

91 

ft 

ft 

tt 

224 

>5 

yj 

tt 

a 

,, 240 

91 

94 

11 

11 

ft 

240 

M 

tt 

n 

ft 

„ 256 

a 

97 








Mining Fees— continued. 

Scale of Survey Fees —continued, 

(b) Land applied for as a dredging claim £20 per kilometre 

of the perimeter of the area applieu for. 

(c) in addition to the fees set out in the last two preceding 

paragraphs, the folio, mg charge for travelling, one 
way only and the distance to be measured from the 
Warden’s Office or the last mining tenement surveyed 
whichever is the nearer:— 

By sea, 3s. 6d. per kilometre or fraction of a kilo¬ 
metre. 

By land, 10s. per kilometre or fraction of a kilo¬ 
metre. 


Miner’s Homestead Leases — 

The annual rent of a miner’s homestead lease shall, 
during the first period of 30 yeans, be— 

(а) in the case of a lease Set apart to he sold 

and sold by auction—one-thirtieth part of 
the purchase price; 

(б) in the case of a lease obtained by tender—at 

the rate specified in the tender; 

(a) in ail other cases—at the rate of one half¬ 
penny per are up to 20 hectares; if the 
area exceeds 20 hectares, at the rate of one 
halfpenny per are for the first 20 hectares 
and one farthing for each are or part of an 
are in excess of 20 hectares np to 40 
hectares; if the area exceeds 40 hectares, 
such rent as the Administrator fixes: Pro¬ 
vided that the rent for any area shall not 
be less than Five shillings per annum. 

' After the expiration of the first period of 30 years, 
the annual rent shall be One shilling and no more 
if demanded. 

Application for miner’s homestead lease of land .. 
Transfer of a miner’s homestead lease 
Transfer of part of a miner’s homestead lease 
Registration of a mortgage of a miner’s homestead 

Registration of transfer of a miner’s homestead lease 
or sale by mortgage 


£ 


8 , 


3 0 
0 10 

0 10 


0 


5 


d. 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 10 0 
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Petroleum ( Pros pectin o and Mining) Fees, 

Permit—Application fee . . • ♦ • ■ . 

(On production of satisfactory evidence of compliance 
with provisions of Ordinance the Administrator may 
refund such proportion as he thinks fit, but not 
exceeding £100.) 

Licence--—A pplicaiion fee 

(An additional £25 to be lodged with application fee. 
If licence is granted the £25 is applied towards the 
fitst year’s rent. If licence is not granted, amount 


is refunded.) 
Rent —In 

respect 

of 

1st 

year 


99 

99 

99 

2nd 

99 

per hectare 

99 

ff 

99 

3rd 

99 

99 9 9 

JJ 

yf 

99 

4th 

jj$![ f J . 

99 99 

n $. 

99 

99' 

5 th 

99 

99 9 9 


Leases — 

Rental per hectare per annum .. 

Royalty on gross value of petroleum produced 

Mines and Works Regulation Ordinance. 

Fee payable by an applicant for examination for a 
certificate of competency in respect of the following 
occupations:—- 

Dredge master .. 

Winding-engine driver 
Steam-engine driver .. 

Kleotrie-motor driver 
Gas or oil-efigine driver 
Dredge winehman .. .. 

Mine electrician 
Boiler inspector 

Application for certificate without examination 

Permits— 

Boiler operator 

Alluvial miner -. • 

Underground miner 

Company Registration Fees. 

By a Company having a Share Capital (not a No- 
Liability Company )— 

For registration, for first £5,000 or part of £5,000 of 
nominal capital .. 

For every £1,000 of nominal capital or part of 11,000 
after the first £5,000 up to £100,000 



£ a. it 

110 0 0 


20 0 0 


25 0 0 

0 0 3 

0 0 0 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 


0 5 0 

10 % 


2 2 0 
111 <1 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
111 0 
2 2 0 
1 1 0 

1 1 0 


0 5 Q 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 


r> o o 

o I o 
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Company Registration Fees — continued. 
By a Company having a Share Capital —continued. 

For every £1,000 of nominal capital or part of £1,000 
after the first £100,000 

For registration of any increase of capital made after 
the first registration of the company, the fees per 
£1,000 or part of £1,000, are as would have been 
payable if such increased capital had formed part 
of the original capital at the time of registration. 
Provided that no company shall be liable to pay in 
respect of nominal capital on registration or after¬ 
wards any greater amount of fees than £50, taking 
into consideration in the case of fees payable on an 
increase of capital after registration, the fees paid 
on registration. 

By a Company not having a She Capital ~ 

For registration of a company whose number of 

members as stated in the articles of association 

does not exceed twenty 

For registration of a company whose number of 

members as stated in the articles of association 

^ exceeds twenty, but does not exceed 100 .. 

I 1 or registration of a company whose number of 

members as stated in the articles of association 

exceeds 100, but is not stated to be unlimited, the 

above fee of £5 with an additional fee of 5s. for 
every 50 members or less number than 50 members 
^ after the first 100. 

hor registration of a company in which the number of 
members is stated in the articles of association to 
be unlimited a fee of .. 

For registration of any increase in the number of 
members made after the registration of the company 
in respect of every 50 members or Jess than 50 
members of such increase 

Provided that no one company shall be liable to pay 
on the whole a greater fee than £20 in respect of its 
number of members taking into account the fee paid 
on the first registration of the company. 

By a No-Liability Company — 

For registration of a company 
General certificate of registration of a company 
Registering- notice of liquidation and appointment of 
liquidator 

Registration of any document required by the 
ordinance to be registered or tendered for registra¬ 
tion (other than as herein specified) 

Search fee 




£ s. d, 

0 1 0 


2 0 0 

5 0 0 

20 0 0 

0 5 0 

1 0 0 
0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 1 0 
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Company Registration Fees— continued. 

By a No-Liability Company —continued. 

Examining copies of any document not exceeding six 
foliOS . . , • • • - 

Every extract from arty document, per folio 
Examining each additional folio after the first six 
folios .. . . 

For registration of any existing company except 
such companies as are by this ordinance excepted 
from the payment of i'ees in respect of registration 
under this ordinance, the same fee as is charged 
for registering a new company. 

For registering any document hereby required or 
authorized to be registered other than the 
memorandum or articles of association 
For making record of any fact hereby authorized or 
required to be recorded by the Registrar 
For every search for or in connexion with any 
memorandum of association or for or in connexion 
with any document filed having reference to any 
document 

For every certified copy of or extract from any 
document not exceeding six folios .. 

For each additional folio after the first six folios . 

Sundry Licences and Other Changes. 

Aircraft — 

Certificate of registration of an aircraft 
Certificate of airworthiness issued to a constructor 
of aircraft in respect? of one aircraft of any type .. 
Certificate of airworthiness of any other aircraft of 
that type constructed by the constructor 
Pilot, navigator’s or engineer’s certificate, per annum 
Additional fee payable in the event of any applicant 
for a pilot’s or engineer’s licence being required 
to undergo the practical test prescribed 

A notioneers — 

Auctioneer’s general licence, per annum 
Auctioneer’s district licence, per annum 
Auctioneer’s temporary licence, issued to clerk or 
deputy of auctioneer, per day 

BaJcers —- 

Licence to manufacture and sell bread, per annum .. 

Birds and Animals — 

Special permit to destroy or capture protected birds, 
for the period which the permit is issued 
Licence to collect birds, per annum 
Licence to shoot, issued to assistant, per annum .. 




£ s. d. 

0 5 0 

0 0 4 

0 0 4 


0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 1 0 

o r> o 
0 0 8 

1 1 0 
5 5 0 

1 1 0 

0 5 0 

1 1 0 

15 0 0 

5 0 0 

1 0 0 
2 0 0 

20 0 0 
5 0 0 

l 0 0 


V 
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Sundry Licences and other Charges;— continued. 
Butchers — 

Licence to slaughter cattle, per annum 
Licence for the sale of meat, per annum . . 

Gold-buyer — ; 

Licence, or renewal, per annum 

Dynamite Licences— 

Special permit to use explosives 


original licence, per annum 
Permit to use explosives for fishing purposes 
annum 

Fishery Licences —• 

For every boat not, exceeding 2 tons, per annum 
For every boat exceeding 2 tons, but under 10 
per annum 

For every boat 10 tons or over, per annum 
Licence to buy fish from natives, per annum 
Fishery licence, personal, per annum 
Duplicate licences in case of loss 

R es iaurant s — 

Restaurant licence, per annum 

Provided that fee for licence issued, during any six 
months of the year is .. 

Traders — 

Authorizing person named to engage in general. 

mercantile business, per annum .. 

Authorizing person named to engage in buying and 
selling copra, per annum 

Fa ter to inmen t — 

Licence, per annum .. .. 

Provided that where a licence is issued during the 
first six months of the year the fee shall be 

Pedlcrs — 

Pedler’s licence, per annum 
Brewer’s Licence — 

Licence to brew liquor, per annum 
Publican’s Licence Fee — 

In towns Rabaul, Salamaua or Wau, per annum 
In any other town in the territory, per annum 
Elsewhere in the territory, per annum .. ... 

BiorckeepeFs Licence Fee —• 

In towns Rabaul, Salamaua or Wau, per annum 
Elsewhere in the territory, per annum 



£ 

s. 

4 * 

2 

2 

0 

0 


10 

1 0 


0 

10 

n . . 

5 

0 

sives 

the 

l 

it 

per 

5 

0 


0 

10 

tons. 

1 

0 

. . 

2 

0 


3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

400 

100 

80 

00 

50 

30 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 

0 0 
10 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
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Sundry Licences and other Charges — continued. 


Booth licence*, each day licence is granted 
Issue ,of duplicate licence 
Fee for re-hearing 

Authority to continue business on behalf of owner . . 
Grant of permission to carry on business of a deceased, 
i Mie or insolvent licensee 

Arms Licences — 

General arms permit to non native authority use of 
firearms by specified natives— 

For each native named therein, per annum 
Permit to carry firearms, per annum 
Registration of firearm, for two years 
Gam dealer’s licence, per annum 
Transfer fee, gun dealer’s licence 

Timber Licences — 

Permit to cut timber, per annum 

Royalty payable by exporters of timber—-Is. per 100 
mper. feet, and 3d. per running foot, irrespective 
of the diameter of each log. 

Licence to cut timber iu a timber reserve— 


2 

2 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


r> 


2 

5 

a 

0 

f> 



Club Licence Pee — 


£ 


n 

Where members have not exceeded thirty 
annum 

(30), per 

30 

0 

0 

Where members have not exceeded eighty 
annum 

(80), per 

40 

0 

0 

Where members have exceeded eighty (80), 

per annum 

50 

0 

0 

Packet licence fee, per annum 

* * * i 

10 

0 

0 

Transfer of licence fee 

* * * 

5 

0 

0 


0 „ 
0 
0 
0 


1 0 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 


For each 4 A hectares or part thereof, per annum .. 

1 

0 

0 

Licence to cut sandalwood, per annum 

Licence to collect or buy tree rubber from natives 
or to tap or cut rubber producing trees, per 

r> 

0 

0 

annum 

5 

0 

0 

Licence to strip and take away bark, per annum 

10 

0 

0 


Dog Registration — 

Registration fee, per dog, per annum . . .. 0 (1 0 

Fee for issue of new disc in event of loss of that issued 

on registration . . .. . . . . 0 10 

Fee payable on reclaiming a registered dog which 

has been found ... .. .. . 050 

Fee payable on reclaiming unregistered dog—6s. (to¬ 
gether with twice the amount of registration fee.) 

Registration of Bh ths, Deaths and Marriages — 

Registration of the birth of a child or the arrival 
in the territory of a child under the age of 

months . . .. , . ..020 

Every search in any index .. .. • - 0 5 0 
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Sunday Licences and Other Charges— continued . 

£ 8. d. 

Every certified copy of any entry .. .. .. 0 2 0 

Every certified copy of any entry of birth, death or 
marriage .. .. .. .. .. 020 

Celebration of marriage by Registrar or Justice .. 10 0 

Native Labour Fees. 

Recruiter’s licence, per annum .. . . .. 5 0 0 

Witnessing guarantee in respect of recruiter’s licence 0 10 

Assistant recruiter’s licence, per annum . . .. 0 50 

Perusing contracts of service on indenture where 


period of indenture is one year or a lessor period, 
per contract .. .. .. .. ,. 0^0 

Perusing contracts of service on indenture where 


period of indenture is more than one year, per 
contract 

0 

7 

0 

Execution of contracts of service, per contract 
Witnessing guarantee in respect of wages of inden¬ 

0 

1 

0 

tured labour, per guarantee 

0 

1 

0 

Transfer of native to another employer, per native .. 
Transfer of native to another district, but with same 

0 

2 

0 

employer, per native 

0 

2 

0 


Preparation of copy of document .. . . ,. 0 2 0 

Apprehension of deserter by Administration— 

Reasonable costs, but not less than 5s. for each 
deserter. 

Lodging notice of death of labourer .. .0 10 

Government native hospital charges— 

In-patients, per day .. ,. .. 020 

Out-patients, per day .. ■ .. . . 0 0 6 

Native Labour Tax. 

Employers of native labour are required to pay a tax of One 
shilling per native for every month of service completed by such 
native. 

Such tax is payable when the native is being signed off on 
the completion of his indenture. 

Employers whose employees are imprisoned for any period are 
not required to pay tax for the aggregate of such periods of 
imprisonment. 

Religious Missions are exempt from the payment of tax. 

Native Head Tax. 

A head tax at a rate to be prescribed from time to time by the 
Administrator payable yearly by all taxable natives—not to exceed 

. 
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Wrecks and Salvage Fees. 

For every examination instituted by a receiver with 
respect to any vessel, or boat which may be or has 
been in distress, a fee not exceeding 
But so that in no case shall a larger fee than £2 
be charged for examination taken in respect of the 
same vessel and the same occurrence whatever may¬ 
be the number of deponents. 

For every report required to be sent and actually 
sent by the receiver to Lloyd's agent in the terri¬ 
tory .. 

For wreck taken by the Receiver into Iris custody, a 
percentage of 5 * per cent, on the value thereof. 
But in no case shall the whole amount so payable 
exceed £20. 

In cases where any services are rendered by a Receiver 
in respect of any vessel Or boat in distress not 
being a wreck or in respect of the cargo or other 
articles belonging thereto, the following fees 
instead of the above percentage shall be charged: — 
If such vessel with her cargo exceeds in value 
£600- ~ 

For the first day 

For every subsequent day during which the 
Receiver is employed on such services 
But if such vessel with her cargo does not exceed £600 
in value, one moiety of the above sums. 

Pound Fees. 

Pound fees, for every head of cattle 
Conduct fees, for every horse, mare, gelding, colt, 
filly, or foal, and any bull, cow, steer, heifer, or calf 
For every sheep, goat, or pig 
For every head of other cattle 

Sustenance fees, for every liorso, mare, gelding, colt, 
filly, or foal, per day or part of a day 
For every sheep, goat, or pig, per day or part of a 
day 

For every head of other cattle, per day or part of a 
day .. .. 

Passports. 

Fee for each passport 
Vise of each passport 

Immigration Fees. 

Certificate of exemption authorizing any person 
to enter the territory .. 

Certificate of exemption from dictation test 



£ $. d. 

10 0 


0 10 0 


2 0 0 
I 0 0 

0 2 6 

0 5 0 

0 2 6 
0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 

0 10 0 
0 2 6 

1 0 0 
I 0 0 


v 
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Postal Am Telephone Charges. 
Rates of Pots:aye. 




For .Delivery Within the 

For Delivery In 


British Empire. 

All Other Places. 

Letters* and Let lor- 

2d. for every ounce or 

3d. for first ounce 

cards 

fraction thereof 

or fraction there¬ 




of and 2d. for 
every additional 
ounce or. fraction 
thereof 

Postcards 

Hd. each 


2d. each 

Newspapers 

id. for every b ounces or 

Id. for every 2 


fraction thereof 

ounces or frac¬ 




tion thereof 

Commercial Papers 

id, for every 2 ounces or 

Id. for every 2 

fraction thereof 

ounces or frac¬ 




tion thereof with 
a. minimum of 3d 

Patterns and 

id. for evosy 2 ounces or 

Id. for every 2 

Samples 

fraction thereof 

ounces or frac¬ 



tion thereof, with 
a minimum of 2d. 


Printed Papers, 

Id. for every 4 ounces or 

Id. for every 2 

Books, Magazines, 

fraction thereof 

ounces or frac¬ 

and Catalogues 



tion thereof 


Within the 




Territory, the 
Commonwealth 

In All Other 



oJf Australia 

Places. 



or Papua. 



Parcels— 

Not exceeding in 




weight— 

s. d. 



1 ib. 

0 8 

As set out in 

As set out in the 

2 1b. 

.1 2 

the issue of 

issue of the Com¬ 

3 lb. 

1 8 

the Com¬ 

monwealth Post 

t lb. # . . 

2 2 

monwealth 

Office Guide 

5 lb. 

2 8 

Post Office 

current at the 

6 lb. 

3 2 

(Jvide current 

date of the post¬ 

7 lb. 

3 8 

at the date 

ing of the parcel 

8 lb. 

4 2 

of the posting 

9 lb. 

4 8 

of the parcel 


iO lb. 

5 2 


11 lb. .. 

5 8 



Postal articles 

Free 


Id. for every 

40 ounces or 

impressed for the 



use of the blind 



fraction thereof 
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0 0 2 £ 


Post l and Telephone Charges —cow tinned, 
of Postage-— continued. 

Pees* paid by the ddressee, unless prepaid by the 
sender to cover die cost of aerial conveyance on 
postal articles posted outside the territory for 
deliver, at Watt, Bulolo or Edie Creek, Ramil or 
other Post Office in the District of Morobe or the 
District of Madang served by air mail. 

Parcels, per lb. or fraction thereof 
No fee on postal articles impressed for use of the 
biipd. 

rite above-mentioned fees in addition to postage to cover the 
cost (: aerial conveyance shall be paid by the sender on postal 
articles posted within the territory at places other than Wan, 
Bulolo or Edie Creek, Ramu or other Post Office in the District of 
.Morobe or tire District of Madang served by air mail for delivery 
at Wan, Bulolo or Edie Creek, Ramu or other Post Office in the 
District of Morobe or the District of Madang served by air mail. 

Fees in addition to postage shall bo paid by the sender on 
postal articles posted at Wan, Bulolo or Edie Creek, Ramu or other 
Post Office in the District of Morobe or the District of Madang 
served by air mail for delivery at places other than Wan, Bulolo or 
Edie Creek, Ramu or other Post Office in the District of Morobe 
or the District of Madang served by air mail— 

For despatch via Lae or Salamaua—- £ .<?. d 

Parcels, for every pound or fraction thereof . . 0 0 l] 

Fees in addition to postage shall be paid by the sender on postal 
ar+icles posted within the Territory for conveyance by air mail 
st ices operating wholly or partly outside the Territory at the 
following rates 


{a) For conveyance by the New Guinea-Papim Air 
Mail Service— 


£ d d, 


n 


0 2 0 


m 


o o u 


(i) Letter or letter card, for every ounce or 
fraction thereof .. 

(ii) On each postcard 

(iii) Parcels, for every pound or fraction 
thereof *, and 

(iv) other postal articles, for every ounce.„or 
fraction thereof 

For conveyance within the Commonwealth of 
Australia— 

Postal article other than a parcel, for every 
half-ounce or fraction thereof 
(a) The Australia-Singapore-England air mail service and con¬ 
necting (overseas) air mail services, and the air mail 
services in America, may be availed of for the conveyance 
of the postal articles, specified in respect of each service 
in the Air Mail Schedule of December, 1936, issued, by the 


0 0 3 
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Postal and Telephone Charges — continued. 


Rates of Postage —continued. 

Postmasiter-Generars Department of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, posted within the Territory, on payment by 
the sender of the charges set out in that Air Matt Schedule. 

(d) For conveyance within the United States of America-^ 

Letter or letter card, for every half ounce or £ s. d. 
fraction thereof . . . 0 0 4 

The rates of commission chargeable for the issue of money 
orders*— 

(a) For money orders payable in the Territory, Gd. fo; each £5 
or fraction thereof; 

(&) For money orders payable in the Commonwealth of Australia, 
3d. for each £l or fraction thereof with a minimum of 
Gd.; and 

(c) For money orders payable elsewhere, 4d. for each £l or 
fraction thereof with* a minimum of 9d. 

Registration of Newspapers 
as newspapers 


for transmission by post 


Private Postal Boxes and Bags 
Private boxes rental—per annum 
Deposit on keys in addition 
Private mail bags—per annum . 


d. 

0 


Telephone Charges. 

For each line (with telephone), other than a party £ $. d. 

line, connected with the exchange—an annual 
rental fee of . . .. .. .. . . jg o 0 

For each party line (with telephone) connected with 
the exchange—an annual rental fee of .. . . 12 10 0 

For each extension line (with telephone) — 

(i) installed in a private residence—an annual 

rental fee of .. . . .. . . 2 10 0 

(ii) installed in a place other than a private 

residence—an annual rental fee of .. 7 10 0 

No fees are charged for calls made by the subscriber. 

Connexion Fee , dc .— 

Within a mile radius of the Post Office— 

Where connexion is made from existing posts .. 2 10 0 

Where extra posts are necessary—an additional 
charge of 5s. per post. 
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Telephone Charges— continued . 
Connexion Fee , <£c.—continued. 

Where telephone line connects with exchange and 
extends beyond the mile radius from the Post 
Office, hut not more than 10 radial miles from 
the Post Office—Charge for erection, per radial 
mile 

Party lines—Same fee as above, plus 50 per cent. 
Removal charges—Change of apparatus but not of 
location .. .. 

Removal of telephone instrument bell or extension 
hell to another position— 

Within the same room 

To another room involving not more than 50 
yards of internal wiring 

Reversal of position of main and extension sets 
when— 

They are in the same robin 

When they are in different rooms and the change 
involves not more than 50 yards of internal 
wiring 

When the change involves more than 50 yards 
internal wiring .. . . .. " 

Alteration of an exchange number at subscriber’s 
request 

Public telephone— 

Fee for use of—3d, for a conversation of three 
minutes or part of three minutes. 

Telegraphic Addresses — 

Registration of code or abbreviated addresses— 

From Commonwealth of Australia or possessions 
—per annum 

From other places—per annum 

Sundry Other Fees and Charges. 

liurial Fees — 

Fee for burial 

Fee for digging and closing grave . . 

Sundry Fees—Not Statutory. 

Sale of Gazettes and Ordinances — 

Gazettes—per copy 

Subscription for 12 months, posted 

» » » >> 

» ». .3 » „ 

Ordinances—Price for each copy as shown on first 
»«age of Ordinance. 

ertisements in Government Gazette^ Per inch 
per issue— 

Single column 
'Double column 



£ s. d. ■ 


10 0 0 

0 7 i> 

'O 0 0 

0 15 0 

b io o 

1 5 0 

1 10 0 
0 4 0 


2 2 0 
0 10 0 


) 0 0 
0 10 0 


0 0 0 
0 14 0 

0 7 0 

0 3 0 


0 f> 0 

0 10 0 



COMPANIES INCORPORATED OK KKGISTJSKKD IX THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA AT 1ST JULY. 1936. 


Name of Company. 


.Alluvial GoM (Oceania) Limited 
Amalgamated. Wireless (Australasia) 
Limited 

Amalgamated Coffee Plantations (New 
Guinea) limited 
Associated Plantations T v uted 
Australasian Conferen Association 
limited 

Rank of New South Wales 
Bankers and Traders* Insurance Com¬ 
pany Limited 

Barela Gold Reefs No Liability 
Bay Loo Company Limited 
Bougainville Gold Options No Liability 
British. New Guinea Gold (No Liability) 
Bril-h Traders Insurance Company 
Limited 

Bulolo Gold Deposits Limited 
Buloio Gold Dredging Limited 
Burns Philp and Company Limited 

Choiseul Plantations Limited 
Commonwealth Bank 
Copra Plantations Proprietary Limited 
Coco-nut Products Limited 


Day Dawn (New* Guinea) Limited 
Day Dawn South (New Guinea) No 

Liability 


Chief Objects. 

Capital. 

Registered 

Office. 

Date 

Incorporated 
dt Registered 
in the 
Territory. 

I 

Locality of 
Operations («). 

Gold-mining 

£ 

25,000 

Salamaua 

7,3.1933 

Morobe District 

YvIre!ess 

1,000,000 

Rabaul 

1.10.1924 

Territory 

Agricultural 

70,000 

Rabaul 

12.4.1932 

Gazelle Peninsula 

Agricultural 

80,000 

Enus 

29.4.1925 

Bougainville 

Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventist Mission 

Guaranteed 

Matnpi, near 

Rabaul 

17.8.1928 

Territory 

Banking 

8,780,000 

•ml 

22.3.1827 


Insurance 

1,000,000 

Rabaul 

22.9.1927 

» 

Gold-mining 

7,500 

Rabaul 

15.5.1935 

Msrrobe District 

Building 

10,000 

Rabaul 

1.7.1924 

Territory 

Gold-mining 

50,000 

Kieta 

26.5.1931 

Kieta 

Gold-mining 

5.000 

Salamaua 

10.7.1934 

Morobe District 

Insurance 

1,000,000 

Rabaul 

*11.2.1938 

Territory 

Gold-mining 

30,000 

Wau 

28.10.1932 

Morobe District 

Gold-mining 

6,000.000 

Rabaul 

23.10.1930 


Merchants and 

2,000,000 

Rabaul 

8.10-1921 

Territory 

Shipping 

Agricultural 

150,000 

Rabaul 

8.10.1921 

Bougainville 

Banking 

Ranaul 

9.5.1921 

Territory 

Agricultural 

10,000 

Rabaul 

24.1.1931 

Manus 

Agricultural and 
Seeondary In¬ 
dustries 

20,000 

Rabaul 

23.8.1930 

Territory 

Gold-mining 

60,000 

Kcie Creek 

29.11.1929 

Morobe District 

Gold-mining 

50,000 

Wau 

7.11.1932 
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WiNIPS INCORPORATED OR REGISTERED IS THE TEtfRlTOKY OF NEW GUINEA AT 1ST JULY, im- 
" mntimted. 



Name of Company. 


Ed’.p Creek Gold-mining Company No 
Liability 

Edie Options Limited 
Emira Plantations Limited 

Enterprise of New Guinea No Liability 
Equatorial 1 Gold Exploration (New 
Guinea and New Britain) Syndicate 
No Liability 

Golden Stream No Liability .. 

Greenwood and Laws Limited 

Guinea Airways Limited 

Guinea Go' \ No Liability .. - • 

Gum Biver Developer ent No Liability 

Holden’s Air Transport Service limited 

Irowat Gel i AUuviils No Liability 

Island Products Limited 

John L. Beadon Limited •• 

Kurraioag Plantation C ompany Limited 

Kayieng Secondary Industries Limited 

Koranga Gold Sluicing Limited 

Kukm Plantations Limit ed .. 

Kar-Kar Plantations Limited 

<b) Lindenhafec Estates Limited 
Lutheran Mission, Finschh; fen 
Lutheran Mission, Madang .. 

Mandated Development Company 
Limited_ 


Chief Objects. 

Capital. 

Registered 

Office. 

Late 

Incorporated 
or Registered 
in the 

Locality of 
Operations (a). 




Territory 


Gold-mining 

£ 

10,000 

Wan 

8.6.1934 

Morobe District 

Gold-mining 

Agricultural 

6.000 

50,000 

Wan 

Rabaul 

*17.6.1935 

28.6.1932 

Squally Island, New 
Ireland 

Gold-mining 

Gold-mining 

22.500 

4,000 

Wan 

Rabau- 

1.2.1934 
26...1935 

i 

Morobe .. istrict 
Territory 

Gold-mining 

General Merchants 
Air Transport .. 
Gold-mining 
GcAd-miting . .. 
Air Transpoi t . . 
Gold-mining 
Agricultural 

Motor Workshop 
Agricultural 
Secondary Indus¬ 

10,000 

20,0C0 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 
ICO,COO 
250.000 
7.000 
4,000 
10,000 

Rabaul 

Rabaul 

Rabaul .. 1 

Rabaul 

Madang 

Salamaua 

Wau 

Bataul 

Rabaul 

Rabaul 

Kavieng 

20 6.1933 
9.12.1932 
17.2.1928' 
2.9.1926 
29.1.1936 
13.12.1932 
3.12.1935 
1.9.1931 
22.3.1520 
13.1.1939 
5.1.1930 

Morobe District 
Rabaul and Wau 
Morobe District 

Rabaul 

Gazelle Peninsula 
Kavieng 

tries. 

Goid-mining 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Agricultural 

Missionary 

Missionary 

Oil Prospecting .. 

30,000 

50.000 

10,000 

eo,oco 

50 

50 

65,000 

Koranga Creek, 
near Wau 
Rabaul 

Knlili, near 

Madang 
Rabaul 

Pimhhafen .. 
Madang 

Katau) 

; • ■ ‘ - ^ 

25.2.1933 

20.8,1931 
30.3'. 1932 

1 31.1.1922 

! 26.10:1933 

1 26.10.1933 
! 3.12.1923 

Morofce District 

TerriL ry 

Kar-Kar Island, 

Madang 

New Britain 

Morobe District 
Madang District 
Mainland 

. 





































COMPANIES INCORPORATED OR REGISTERED IN THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA AT 1ST JULY, 1936- - 

continued. 


Jj 

Name of Company. 

Chief Objects. 

Capital. 

Registered 

Office. 

Date 

Incorporated 
or Registered 
in the 
Territory. 

Locality of 
Operations (a). 

Mandated New Guinea Sugar Plants- 

Agricultural 

£ 

20,000 

Rahaul 

11 11,1930 

Mainland 

tions Development Limi ted 





Minerals Exploration Syndicate Limited 

Gold-mining 

10, GOO 

Watt 

27.8.1935 

Morobe District 

Morobe Alluvia's No Liability 

Gold-mining 

75.000 

Rabaul 

16.9.1935 

Morohe District 

Mount Lawson Prospecting and Options 

Gold-mining 

30,000 

Upper Watut 

22.3.1935 

Syndicate No Liability 




6.7.1922 

Bougainville 

New Britain Corporation Limited 

Agricultural 

25,000 

Rabaul 

New Britain Plantations Limited .. 

Agricultural 

50,000 

Rabaul 

23.7.1931 

Territory 

New Guinea Alluvial Limited 

Gold-mining 

15,000 

Salamaua 

7.3.1933 

Morohe District 

New Guinea Centenary Flight Syndicate 

Air Transport . . 

4,000 

Wau 

13.6.1934 

r> » 

Limited 





Mainland 

New Guinea Estates Proprietary Limited 

Agricultural 

50,000 

Dylup, near 

13.7.1927 

(h) New Guinea Gold and Osiniridiuni 

Gold-mining 

10,000 

Madang 

Rabaul 

15.11.1926 

Morohe District 

Company No Liability 



M'au 

26.8.1929 


New Guinea Gold-fields Limited 

Gold-mining 

1,312.500 

8- pik District 

New Guinea (North) Development 

Gold-mining 

10,000 

Rabaul 

28.11 1935 

No Liability 






New Guinea Plantations Limited 

Agricultv ;1 

50.000 

Rabaul 

12.2.1930 

Territory 

New Guinea Producers Co-operative 

General Merchants 

10,000 

Rabaul 

6.6.1934 

„ 

Company Limited 

New Hanover Plantations Limited ., 






Agricultural 

50,000 

Rabaul 

23.7.1931 

„ 

New Ireland Plantations Limited . . 

Agricultural 

50,000 

Babaui 

20.11.1930 


New Morohe Gold Nc Liability 

Gold-mining 

r o.ooo 

Rabaul 

6.11.1935 

Mainland 

Oil Search Limited 

Oil Prospecting .. 

500,000 

Rabaui 

4.5.1935 

Oiiomo Explorations Limited 

Oil Prospecting .. 

100,000 

Rabaul 

8-5.1935 


Orioroo Oil Limited 

Oil Prospecting .. 

200.000 

Rabaul 

9.10.1929 


Orrnildah Associated Oil-fields Limited 

Oil Prospecting . . 

500,000 

Rabaul 

13.1.1925 

Morobe District 

Placer Development Limited 

Gold-mining 

1,000,000 

9,000 

Rabaul 

7.5.1930 

Pacific Aerial Transport Limited 

Air Transport .. 

Wau 

11.3.1931 

\ tt )t 
| Territory 

Queensland Insurance Company Limited 

Insurance 

1,000,000 

Rabaul 

7.2.1922 

Rabaul Engineering Company Limited 

Engineering 

3,000 

Rabaul 

27.6.1933 

I -abau: 


<SL 
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COMPANIES INCORPORATED OR REGISTERED Iff THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA AT 1 st JULY 193d- 

continue/]. 


Name of Company. 


Rabau? freezer Limited 
Rabaul Recreations Limited 

Rondahl Limited .. 

Rugeo Harbour Plantations Limited. 
S&lamaua Trading Company Limited. 
Sandy Creek Gold Sluicing Limited . 
Sheba Options No Liability 
Southern Cross Marine Insurance Com¬ 
pany Limited 

Sir Thomas Henley Trust (New Guinea) 
Limited 

Sunshine Gold Development Limited 
The Rabaul ami District Electricity 
Supply Company Limited 
The Yorkshire Insurance Company 
Limited v 

The Buka Plantations and Trading 

Company Limited 

The Central Insurance Company Limited 
The Chinese Nationalist Party of Aus- 

The Golden Deeps No Liability 
The Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company Limited 
The Methodist Foreign Missionary 
Society of New Zealand Trust As¬ 
sociation 


Chief Objects. 

Capital. 

Registered 

Office. 

Date 

Incorporated 
or Registered 
in the 
Territory. 

Locality of 
Operations (a) 

Refrigerating 

Cinematograph, 

&c. 

£ 

5,000 

20,000 

Rabaul 

Rabaul 

21.6.1934 

8.1.1925 

Rabaul 

Agricultural 

10,000 

Rabaul 

4.6.1935 

New Britain 

Agricultural 

20,000 

Rabaul 

6.1.1930 

Raua, near Kieta 

Trading 

Gold-mining 

25,000 

100,000 

Salamaua 

Rabaul 

14.3.1927 

8.3.1935 

Morobe District 

Gold-mining 

1,000 

Rabaul 

13.2.1935 


Insurance 

50,000 

Rabaul 

1.9.1931 

Territory 

Investment 

50,000 

Rabaul 

6.4.1932 

„ 

Gold-mining 

100,000 

Wan 

25.1.1934 

Morobe District- 

Electricity Supply 

30,000 

Rabaul 

6.3.1931 

Rabau! 

Insurance 

1,000,000 

Rabaul 

18.10.192! 

Territory 

Agricultural 

75,000 

Rabaul 

14.5.1931 

Bougainville 

Insurance 

100,000 

Rabaul 

25.1.1929 

Territory 

Political Club .. 

Guaranteed 

Rabaul 

2.7.1927 

Gold-mining 

50,000 

Rabaul 

25.6.1934 

Morobe District 

Insurance 

3,000,000 

Rabaul 

9.12.1925 

Territory 

Missionary 

50 

Tiop, near 

Kieta 

i 

20,12.1929 

Bougainville 
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.COMPANIES INCORPORATED OR. REOISTECED IN THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. AT 

continued. 


1ST JULY, 1936— 


Name of Company. 


The Methodist Missionary Societv of 
Australasia Trust Association 

The National Mutual Life Association 
of Australasia Limited 

T. E. Page and Company Limited 

The Shell Company of Australia Limited 

Union Assurance Society Limited 

Upper Y» 7 afcut Gold Alluvials No Liability 

Vacuum Oil Company Proprietary 
Limited 

Vunalama Coffee Plantation Limited 

V’ an Club Limited .. 

W. L, Heron Proprietary Limited .. 

W. It, Carpenter and Company Limited 

W. R. Carpenter and Company (Solomon 
Islands) Limited 

W. R Carpenter Slipwav Company 
Limited 

Yuat Alluvia] limited 


Chief Objects. 


Missionary 

Insurance 

Merchants 
Oil Distribution 

Insurance 

Gold-mining 

Oil Distribution 

Agricultural 
Club .. 
Agricultural 


Merchants 

Shipping 

Merchant* 

Shippnjz. 

Slipway 

Gold-mining 


and 

and 


Capital. 


50 

Guaranteed 

5,000 

8 , 000,000 

450,000 

200.000 

7,500,000 

00.000 

Guaranteed 

10,000 

1 , 000,000 

250,000 

7,000 

25,600 


Registered 

Office. 


P a haul 
Rabanl 
Rabaul 

Tfnbaul 

Rabaul 
Upper Watut 

Rabaul 

Rabaul 

Wau 

Tovakundum, 
near Rabaul 
Ilabau! 

Sabaui 

Rabaul 

Yuat River 
near Marien 
berg 


(а) Morobe District includes Salamau;,, Wau, Edic Creek, Lae. Buioio, 

(б) In course of liquidation. 


Date 
Incorporated 
or Registered 
in the 
Territory. 


2841.1921 

15.5.1928 

5.6.1028 
28.4 1928 

8.11.3921 

6.4.1935 

28.30.1924 

28.5.1935 

10.5.1935 
11.3.1931 

5.4.1922 

23.5.1929 
11.12.1933 

23.8.1933 


<SL 


Locality of 
Operations (a). 


Territory 


Territory 
Morobe District 

Territory 

Gazelle Peninsula 
Wau 

New- Britain 
Territory 


Rabaul 

Mainland 


Morobe. Markham. Watut. &c. 
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WITH THE TJliKKiruiU —— ~~ ~ 

COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA UNDER MANDATE 


\Compiled from material collected by Mr. Ulan W. Dawes, ami 
supplemented and revised by Mr. G. A. V. Stanley and 
„f the Commonwealth National Library, Canberra. JtnHws hate 
also been supplied by the Library of Congress, tl ashingtoa 
ADRESSBUCH irttB Djhjtboh-Neuouiwka, Samoa, Kiautschon . 
12te Ausgabe Berlin. 1912. 

ADDER W. F. The isle of vanishing men: a narrative of acne 
ture in cannibal land. N.Y., 1922. p 

ANGLO-PERSIAN Rktokts. The oil exploration work m 1 *pu 
and New Guinea, conducted by the Aug 1 h C T P £*l 
on behalf of the Government of the Commonwealth of Aus 
tratia, 1920 4929. 4 v. and 2 atlases. Loud., 1930. 

\RM1T, R. H. The history of New Guinea and the origin of t it 
negroid race. Loncl., .1879. . 

\USTRADIA:— Defence Department. Report by the Minister 
State for Defence on the military occupation of the Geimiin 
New Guinea possessions. Melb., 1921. 1 

Home and Territories- Department. Report by Ujoiwl dohn 
Ainsworth on administrative arrangements and matteia_aut-- 
ing the interests of the natives in tue Territory of Now Guinea. 

Melb., 1924. , 

Inter-State Commission. British and Australian trade m * 
South Pacific. Melb., 1918. ' , 

Prime Minister ’* Department- Report to the Council of the 
League of Nations on the administration of the j< 'rr>tory o 
New Guinea from September, 1914. to 30th June 921; and 
continued annually. Melb. and Canberra, 1921, to date. 

Royal Commission. Report of the Royal Commission on the Eclie 
Creek (New Guinea) leases (with exhibits and summaiy 
thereof). Canberra, 1927. 

Treasury Department: Office of the Custodian of Expropriated 
Property. Catalogue for the sale of expropriated properties 
(first, second and third groups) in the Territories of New 
Guinea and Papua. 3 v., Melb., 1925-27. 

AUSTRALIAN Encyclopaedia.. The Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea: v. 2, pp. 22-31. Syd., 1920. 

* Asi the authors frequently use the term New Guinea for jvoiks 
which deal only with Parma, feuteji 

now the Mandated Territory, it has not been possible m cases wneie 
copies of a Asork have not been available to determine whether it 
rightly comes within the scope of this bibliography. 










^ Draft of a guide to the South Seas: 

Thade by direction of the German Imperial Admiralty: tr. by 
direction of the Australian Naval Board. Melh., 1023. 

BAES8LER, A. Sudsee Bildcr. Berlin, 1805 

Xene Sttdsee-Bilder. Berlin, 1900. 

BA NILER, J. Die Tami Inselu. (Petermanns Alittfei luitgen, \. 44, 
up. 105-100) Gotha. 1898. 

BAUDOtTIN, A. L’aventure de Port Breton et la colonic lihre dite 
Notivelle France. Paris, 1885. 

BECK, ( . vox. Nett-Guinea. In: Das UberseeLschc Deutschland. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, and Leipzig, 1903, 

Die Xeu-Guiuea Kompugnio: ein dentsches Kolonial-Unteviiehmcn 
dor Siidsee. Leipzig, 1918. 

BEHKJVIANN, \V. per Sepik (Kaiserin-Augusta-Fluss) und sein 
Stromgebiet: geographisclier Berioht der Kaiser in-A ugusta- 
Fluss Expedition 1912-1913 auf der Insel Neu-guinea. (MittoiL 
imgen axis den deutschen Schutzgebieter.: Ergiinzungshcft 12) 
Berlin, 1917. 

Ini Stromgebiet des Sepik: eine deutselie Forschungsreise in 
Neuguinea. Berlin, 1922. 

Das Westliehe Kaiser,-Wilhelms-Land in Neu-Guinea. (Zeitschrifi 
der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zit Berlin; Ergilnzungsheft 1.) 
Berlin, 1924. 

Die Insel Neuguinea. Gnmdziigo ihrer OberflSichengestaltung Bach 
dem gegenwartigeii Staiule der Forschung. (Sonderband der 
Zeitschrift der Gesellsehaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin; pp. 
101-207.) Berlin, 1928. 

BIJLMKR, II. J. T. De dwcrg-Papoea’s van Niemv Guince. 
(Tijdschrift van liet Koninklijk Nederland soli Aardrijksknndig 
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£-SUNSHINE-- 

AND MASSEY HARRIS 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 

Work Well and Last Long 


Here is a picture of the SUNGRADE Stump Jump 
Reversible Disc Plough — popular wherever used for 
hillsides and small farm work — breaking up rough land in 
Africa. There it is drawn by three span of oxen instead 
of the usual t';«m of two horses in Australia. 

A full line of implements and machines to select from, 
including Disc and Mouldboard Ploughs, Disc and Tyne 
Cultivators and Harrows, Rollers and Packers, Planters, 

Seed Drills, Tractors, Engines, Saw Benches, etc. Write 
for illustrated and descriptive catalogues and complete 
price list — free and post free. 

H. V. McKAY MASSEY HARRIS PTY. LTD 

Sunshine Harvester Works 
Sunshine, Vic. 

N.S.W. BRANCH: 27-39 Broadway, SYDNEY 
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ENGINES 


Marine and Stationary . ... . 


DIESEL TYPES 

Heavy Duty. 22 to 132 h.p. 
Light Duty. 22 to 44 h.p. 

>& 

KEROSENE TYPES 

Heavy Duty. 12 to 72 h.p. 
Light Duty. 7 to 40 h.p. 


Brit in h 
Man ufactured 

By 

The Bergizu Co. Ltd. 
Glasgow. 


♦ 


BENZINE TYPES 


Heavy Duty. 7 to 7- h.p. 
Light Duty. 7 to 40 h.p. 


Prices and full particulars from 


GEO. RUTHERFORD 


Endeavour House, 46 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


Cable Addreas s “Waverdale,” Sydney — Telephone: B 4083 
















In Office—at Horne or Hotel- 
while Travelling—write always 
with an Underwood Portable. 

Enjoy its easy touch without effort or 
fatigue. Operate it on your lap, in an 
armchair or in the smallest convenient 
pace. It will help to speed your flow 
of words. It makes all writing a 
pleasure. It is handy and reliable. 


Simple to Operate 


FREE TYPING COURSE 
WITH EVERY 
MACHINE. 


Enquire also for the 
Underwood Standard 
Typewriter, the 
Underwood Noiseless 
and the Underwood 
Noiseless Portable. 


FitL IN — TEAR OFF — POST NOW 


Stott a Underwood Ltd. 

16 Hunter Street, Sydney. box 1556E, C 

Please send me further particulars of the 
Typewriter with Free Typing Course. I am intei 
offeT, or (2) special cash offer. 

ZftC ame .. . . . .*. *. \ . 

jjddrea^... ...... . ... 














QUAUTY CONTRACTORS 

TO FEDERAL 
AND S T A T E 

PRODUCTS governments 


buy 

De MERIC S’ 


Lysoi. « Phenyle • Cresylic Acid • Carbolic Acid 
Carbolic Powder • Carbolic £oaps • Naphthalene 
Flake and Balls * ‘' Simplexol * ? White Ant Paste 

“ LephoF ’ Sanitary Pan Oil w Eucalyptus Disinfectant. 

De MERIC LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA WORKS 


SYDNEY 


STORVBIRD 

Tropical Japara 
Coats 

are proof against any 
weather. 


COLOURS . Khaki 
Olive • N a vy Blue 

WEIGHT * 2J pounds 



Raglan or Cape 
Shoulders • Wind 
Cuffs • Air Vents 
under Arms and 
Cape * Will not 
Crack, Peel, Stick 
or Leak. 


Very Light Weight 


PRICES . Walking 70/- • Riding 77/0 

Grimsby Waterproof Co. Ltd. 

SYDNEY . . * Telegrams: " GRIM ” SYDNEY 

Order through your Merchant House 



















AERIAL TRANSPORT 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS. 


CARGO AND PASSENGERS 
TRANSPORTED TO ALL AERO¬ 
DROMES IN NEW GUINEA. 


REGULAR SERVICE BETWEEN 
SALAMAUA, WAU, AND ALL 
OUT ’DROMES. 


RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PACIFIC AERIAL TRANSPORT LTD. 

WAU, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA, 

-and AT-;- 

:: SALAMAUA, and LAE. :: 

Telephone : No. 36. Cable Address: " PATCO.” 

■■- v = s==~7^r~ ■ 5 -- - 
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Guinea Airways 
Limited 



# * In 1927, pioneered by the above 

Company, Aviation bar. become the only form of national essential 
service on the mainland of the Territory of New Guinea. • This 
Company has made possible the full development of the large gold 
producing companies situated in the District of Morobe- ® It has 
pioneered some 50 aerodromes in Papua and New Guinea, to which 
services at present are operated ; it has pioneered the Port Moresby 
to Goldfields mail and passenger service, which has proved a boon 
to the Goldfield community, and as well as Pori Moresby. • Few 
people realize that in 1933 Guinea Airways Limited carried 1,000 
tons more freight than the grand total of all America’s and 
South America’s air lines. 

Average load carried ly Guinea Airway? Aircraft in 1933 - 600 tons per aircraft. 
Average load carried bv aircraft in American Airlines - 9i tons. 

Average passengers carried per Guinea Airways Limited, 

per annum, per aircraft - - - 875. 

Average passengers carried in aircraft on American Airlines 834. 

TONNAGE AND PASSENGERS CARRIED BY 
GUINEA AIRWAYS LIMITED SINCE 1929. 


Period Ended. 

February, 1929 

434 tons 

869 

passengers. 

1930 

949 „ 

2,047 

„ 1931 

1,146 „ 

1,995 


1932 

3,947 „ 

1,607 


1933 

3,980 „ 

3,856 


,, 1934 

6,044 

7,398 


,, ‘ 1935 

5,688 „ 

9,721 


„ 1936 

6,476 „ 

12,137 

** 


28,664 tons 

39,630 

passengers. 


Justly a record that New Guinea can be proud 
of, and this pride we are happy to share with 
the Administration. 
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THE HOUSE FOR LAW BOOKS 

Large and Extensive Stocks on hand of Australian and English 

LAW BOOKS 

AND 

LAW REPORTS 

l£t us quote for your requirements. 


THE LAW BOOK CO. OF AUSTRALASIA LTD, 


140 PHILLIP STREET, 
SYDNEY. 


And as MELBOURNE, 
and BRISBANE. 


WHITE ANTS and BORERS Exterminated With 

STREET’S 

-White Ant Cure-- 

(Manufactured l»y the oldest and moul experienced white aat experts in Australia. Proved 
the most effective remedy during 50 year* in Queensland. Any quantity supplied from 
pint tins to 5 gallon drums. 

STREET'S NON-POISONOUS COCKROACH POWDER 

is aa effective remedy for the cockroach and silverf'sh nuisance 

Wm. STREET & SON 

Ann Street — Brisbane —- Queensland 


CHUB B’S 

MANUFACTURERS IN AUSTRALIA 
SAFES, STRONGROOM DOORS, LOCKS, FIRE-RESISTING 
CABINETS, GRILLES, METAL LIFT DOOR AND CARS, 
ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE WORK, COLLAPSIBLE GATES. 


CHUBB’S AUSTRALIAN COMPANY LTD. 

with which i* incorporated 

Richard Brothers, Art Metal Workers 

164 CLARENCE STREET, SYDNEY. N.S.W. 
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READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 

ARE 

WHITE ANT AND FIREPROOF 


Easily Erected by Unskilled Labour 


BUNGALOWS * Standard design are steel framed 
with walls of extra heavy double-faced asbestos cement 
sheets attached to our patent steel studs and pressed steel 
cover strips * Interior lining unnecessary • Flooring 
which is carried on steel stumps and joists may be 
either Cypress pine or pre cast concrete slabs • 
Pressed steel sheets, Celotex or other wall boards 
may be used in place of cement sheets, 
MINING BUILDINGS • Standard design are 
steel-framed with walls and roof of galvanised 
corrugated iron *> Suitable for Miner’s Cabins, Pump 
Houses, Winch Houses, Stores, &c. 


Write for Particulars : 

GARDNER CONSTRUCTIONS 

WILUAMSTOWN ROAD • PORT MELBOURNE 
VICTORIA • AUSTRALIA 




















Ask your Storekeeper for:- 

“ P\ E, 1 6oz., I2oz„ 8oz., Cans. 

u CAMP PIE, 16oz., l2oz., 8oz., Cans. 

„ CORNED BEEF, l2oz„ 8oz„ Cans. 

» LUNCHEON BEEF, I2oz„ Cans. 

,, PORK SAUSAGES, l6oz., 8oz. ans. 

„ BEEF SAUSAGES, I6oz., 8oz. Cans. 

„ CURRIED SAUSAGES, !6oz„ 

„ BAKED BEANS, i&oz., 8oz., $oz.. Cans. 

,, SPAGHETTI, 8oz,, 5oz., Cans. 

,, SOUPS, !2oz., 6oz., Cans. 

„ LUNCHEON CHEESE, 8»z , 4oz„ 2oz„ Cans. 

„ REX-ESS CHEESE, 51b Blocks, 8oz„ 4oz„ Pkls, 

., PLUM PUDDINGS, 8oz„ i6«z., 32»z. 

„ JELLY CRYSTALS, 4oz. Pkt,. 

„ CUSTARD POWDERS, w, *«.. Pku. 

„ LARD, DRIPPING (Tins). 

• 

Foggstt Jones Pty. Ltd. 

BRISBANE 
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THE FISK 

RflDIOLfl 

AUSTRALIA'S FINEST BROADCAST RECEIVER 
PRICES FROM 

25 Gns. WORLD RANGE 

15 Gns. AUSTRALIAN RECEPTION 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 

AMALGAMATED WIRELESS (A/SIA) LTD. 


KWONG CHONG BROTHERS 

IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

ANP 

GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Can satisfy your requirements for 

SILKS, LINEN, CURIOS, GROCERIES 

ORIENTAL GOODS and NATIVE 
TRADING MERCHANDISE 

Near th« Native Market, RalbauL F.O- Box 27 
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9 Flour 

ASK FOR IT 


BRUNTON & COMPANY LTD 


77 KING STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Goodlass Wall & Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Manufacturers of PROVED HIGH-GRADE PAINTS AND 
VARNISHES 


including , . . 

‘GOOD LASS’ 

Permanent Green Prepared Paint 


Rokeby Street, Collingwood, N.5. Victoria 


KIM LOON 


Established 20 years 


Fancy Costumes made for all Functions 

Only First-class Workmen 
Employed 


I do Mail Qtder Business 
Please Send Your Measurements 





























L. F. JOHNSTON. 

Commonwealth Gov eminent Print; 
Canberra, F.C/K 








